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PROGRAMS  MUE 


io  longer  interested  only  in  dinner  dances  and  social  events 


ir. 


FLECT  BROADER  INTERESTS  OF  ALUMNUS 


Alumni  leaders  evaluate  their  organization: 


* 


-< 


SCH AEFER:  "If  we're  just  going  to  have 
fights  over  what  color  to  print  dance  tick- 
ets, a  guy  doesn't  want  to  give  up  his  lime." 


McGONIGLE:  "We  have  a  lot  of  young 
people,  young  blood  .  .  .  people  who  are 
making  their  mark." 


H 


Low  does  La  Salle's  Alumni  Association  compare  with 
alumni  groups  from  other  colleges?  What  are  its  strong  and 
weak  points?  What  can  he  done  to  improve  the  association? 
Are  many  alumni  dissatisfied  with  the  college?  How  can  the 
college's  administration   improve  its  relations  with  alumni? 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  present  state  of  the  alumni. 
LA  SALLE  recently  interviewed  key  alumni  leaders,  on  cam- 
pus. Participating  were:  Harry  J.  White.  Ph.D..  '54.  alumni 
association  president  and  assistant  manager,  manpower  and 
employment.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.;  J.  Russell  Cullen,  Jr.,  '60. 
secretary-treasurer  of  Nason  and  Cullen.  Inc..  builders;  Daniel 
H.  Kane,  '49.  principal.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Public 
School;  Daniel  E.  McGonigle.  '57,  investigator.  U.S.  Naval 
Intelligence,  and  Robert  S.  Schaefer.  '54.  director  of  public 
relations,  Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  They  were  joined  by- 
James  J.  McDonald,  '58.  and  William  B.  Fynes,  Jr.,  '69,  of 
the  alumni  office  (see  "Profile"  on  page  4). 

LA  SALLE;  How  Does  La  Salle's  Alumni  compare  with 
other  colleges? 

WHITE:  Notre  Dame  has  a  big  alumni  office  and  a  big 
development  office.  They  put  a  lot  of  money  into  it  so  they 
are  able  to  get  a  lot  more  publicity  and  get  a  lot  of  more 
things  into  the  hands  of  the  alumni  than  (La  Salle)  is.  They 
realize  the  importance  of  an  active  association  and  they 
generate  interest  in  the  alumni  right  from  the  beginning  of  a 
student's  career  ...  his  freshman  year. 

SCHAEFER:  I  don't  think  we  are  any  better  or  any  worse 
than  any  other  schools  in  a  similar  situation.  Our  alumni 
association  really  started  after  World  War  II  when  we  had  the 
influx  of  GI's  coming  in.  Many  of  the  guys  were  working  and 
had  wives  and  kids. 

McDONALD:  From  my  own  observation  of  other  institu- 
tions, the  problems  are  very  similar.  However,  they  seem  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  loyalty  at  institutions  that  are  primarily 
residence  in  nature — the  schools  that  are  isolated,  like  Dart- 
mouth— To  go  there,  you  must  live  there. 

McGONIGLE:  I  don't  think  Villanova  or  St.  Joseph's  had 
the  same  situation.  A  lot  of  their  students  durinc  those  vears 


were  subsidized  by  families.  We  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
GI  types  .  .  .  working  types  .  .  .  fellows  who  have  struggled 
to  come  up  and  as  a  result  haven't  been  as  affluent  as  some  of 
the  other  local  schools.  A  great  percentage  of  the  alumni  off 
Chestnut  Hill  (College)  is  made  up  of  girls  from  central  and) 
south  America.  Their  parents  owned  ranches  and  big  farms | 
and  contributed  thousands  of  dollars. 

WHITE:   The  financial  character  of  the  alumni  is  changing 
with  each  graduating  class  from  the  'sons  of  the  artisans'  con-J 
cept. 

CULLEN:  If  we've  been  graduating  700  for  the  last  ten: 
years  .  .  .  roughly  7,000  ...  I  then  take  exception  to  the 
comment  that  the  alumni  group  as  its  whole  couldn't  have 
developed  possibly  into  a  more  active  body. 

SCHAEFER:  Once  a  guy  graduates,  it's  pretty  difficult  to  get 
him  interested  in  the  college.  The  alumni  really  has  to  culti-J 
vate  him.  If  the  alumni  can't  do  anything  meaningful — ifl 
we're  just  going  to  have  fights  over  what  color  to  print  dance 
tickets — a  guy  doesn't  want  to  give  up  his  time.  He  wants  to 
contribute  something  to  the  institution. 

McDONALD:  I  think  that  the  (alumni)  Admissions  Com- 
mittee and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  are  moves  in  this  di- 
rection. 

LA  SALLE:  What  are  the  strong  points  of  La  Salle's  alumni? 

McGONIGLE:  We  have  several  strong  points.  One  of  the 
youth  of  the  organization.  We  have  a  lot  of  young  people, 
young  blood — people  who  are  making  their  mark. 


SCHAEFER:  We  haven't  tapped  all  the  talent  yet.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  lot  of  guys  are  still  tied  up  in  the  management  of 
their  careers.  Overall,  we  have  a  very  youthful,  creative, 
enthusiastic  group. 

FYNES:  It's  tough  to  define  (the  total  amount)  of  participa- 
tion in  terms  of  percentages  or  numbers  ...  or  to  identify 
individual  alumni  members  in  terms  of  interest. 


. 


WHITE:  "I  think  that  the  college  is  start- 
ing to  realize  now  that  they  need  a  good, 
strong  alumni  association.'' 


KANE:  "We've  lost  a  lot  of  good  people. 
Somehow  we're  got  to  contact  them  and 
get  them  back  and  moving  in  this  organi- 
zation.'' 


CVLLEN:  "The  alumni  has  to  be  edu- 
cated today  to  the  problems  of  running  the 
college  .  .  .  instead  of  turning  their  minds 
off  every  time  three  students  carry  a  peti- 
tion." 


SCHAEFER:  Alumni  interest  in  the  institution  is  something 
that  permeates  a  guy's  conversation  ...  if  a  fellow  is  proud 
to  uear  his  classring  ...  if  he"s  not  ashamed  to  talk  about 
his  school. 

LA  SALLE:  What  are  the  weak  points  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation? 

KANE:  We  have  somewhqt  of  an  antiquated  idea  of  working 
our  alumni  association.  The  (alumni)  office  here  does  not 
have  enough  help.  Not  at  all!  I  don't  think  that  the  admin- 
stration  of  the  college  realizes  the  importance  of  having  a 
good,  strong  organization. 

CULLEN:  With  14.000  graduates,  v\e  are  no  longer  a 
nickel  and  dime  organization.  The  May  20th  dinner  (a  gala 
O  which  alumni  were  invited  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel) 
lelped  the  college  administration  realize  the  value  of  spending 
noney  properly  and  also  that  the  alumni  were  interested.  The 
(development)  money  is  there  if  it  is  gone  after  intelligently. 

WHITE:  If  the  college  is  going  to  recognize  the  importance 
)f  an  alumni  association  which  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  a 
housand  a  year,  they  should  have  an  area  of  the  administra- 
ion  concerned  with  alumni  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  vice 
iresident  of  alumni  affairs  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to 
isk  for.  This  would  certainly  be  a  real  recognition  on  the 
)art  of  the  college  on  the  importance  of  the  association. 

<ANE:  I  don't  think  this  should  be  a  one-sided  appointment, 
think  the  alumni  group  should  be  consulted.  We'd  like  to 
mow  what  we  could  expect  from  a  person  who  would  be 
ippointed  to  this  job.  We'd  like  to  acquaint  that  person  with 
vhat  our  problems  are.  what  are  weaknesses  are,  what  our 
trenaths  are  and  in  what  direction  we  are  heading. 


A  SALLE: 
Dday? 


Are  many  alumni  dissatisfied  with  the  college 


ULLEN:  Some  of  the  reasons  they  pick  for  being  dissatis- 
:d  with  the  college  many  times  are  childish.  Whether  it  be 
le  appointment  of  a  basketball  coach,  or  his  firing,  or  the 
;rmination  of  his  contract,  or  whatever  the  case  mav  be.  A 
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few  students  sitting  on  a  few  steps  alienates  many  when 
you're  trying  to  solicit  funds.  The  alumni  has  to  be  educated 
today  to  the  problems  of  running  the  college  .  .  .  instead  of 
turning  their  minds  off  every  time  three  students  carry  a 
petition.  If  they  only  read  the  paper  (they  would  see)  that 
in  many  cases  the  group  who  is  presenting  the  case  is  pre- 
senting something  quite  valid. 

WHITE:  I  think  that  the  college  is  starting  to  realize  now 
that  they  need  a  good,  strong  alumni  association.  For  manv 
years  though,  the  college  administration  didn't  feel  that 
they  needed  us. 

SCHAEFER:  This  is  probably  true.  But  La  Salle  has  been 
a  pacesetter  in  many  areas  in  Catholic  education.  Evervone 
got  real  excited  a  couple  of  years  ago  as  laymen  were  being 
introduced  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  at  various  colleges. 
La  Salle  had  this  going  back  to  1863.  So  they  are  probably 
going  to  be  in  the  vanguard  again  with  alumni  participation. 
There  are  some  pretty  smart  people  running  this  place! 

KANE:  We've  lost  a  lot  of  good  people.  Somehow  we've  got 
to  contact  them  and  get  them  back  and  moving  in  this  or- 
ganization. 

Other  comments,  which  seem  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion 
of  the  participants: 

Although  La  Salle's  campus  is  still  very  conservative  com- 
pared to  many  campuses  around  the  country,  a  different  type 
of  student  is  graduating  today.  He  is  more  socially  aware  and 
more  active  in  extra-curricular  activities  on  campus.  The 
alumni  association  must  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  new 
graduates  and  must  prepare  more  flexible  programs. 

The  alumni  association  leadership  should  he  replaced  every 
few  vears.  New  blood  should  be  brought  in  to  broaden  the 
base  of  participation  and  reflect  the  tempo  of  the  times. 

The  alumni  has  not  delivered  in  great  numbers  as  far  as 
contributing  to  the  college's  annual  fund. 

The  alumni  board  of  directors  must  be  strengthened  and 
unified.  At  many  meetings  nothing  concrete  is  accomplished. 
The  activities  must  be  keyed  to  a  broader  range  of  graduates. 

The  future  of  the  alumni  association  depends  on  its  leader- 
ship. ' 


ALUMNI— continued 


PROFILE 


13,000  Strong 
and  Growing  Every  Year 


"The  nature  of  alumni  work 
has  changed,"  says  James  J. 
McDonald,  '58,  the  college's 
alumni  director  since  1961.  "The 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  class 
loyalty  to  professional  orienta- 
tion." 

Interest  shown  by  graduates 
in  serving  on  such  committees 
as  the  Admissions  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs groups  is  one  indication  that 
an  increasing  number  of  alumni 
members  are  more  interested  in 
serving  the  college  constructive- 
ly than  in  just  attending  social 
functions  on  campus. 

In  addition,  says  McDonald, 
the  college  administration  has 
been  encouraging  more  alumni 
participation  in  its  various  de- 
cision-making processes.  For  the 
past   three  years,   the   college's 


James    J.     McDonald 

Board  of  Trustees  has  invited 
the  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation to  sit  in  on  its  meet- 
ings. Now,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  has 
been  asked  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  the  vacant  seat  on  the 
board  reserved  for  a  trustee  who 
will  serve  as  a  liason  with  the 
alumni. 

The  primary  responsibility  of 
the  alumni  director  is  to  organize 
all  non-fund-raising  alumni  pro- 
grams. Presently  there  are  13,000 
members  distributed  throughout 
the  various  graduating  class  and 
geographic  chapters. 

"When  I  started  nine  years 
ago,  I  had  one-half  a  secretary 
and  5,000  alumni  members," 
says  McDonald.  "Now  we  have 
four  full-time  staff  members  and 


William  B.  Fynes,  Jr. 


process  3,000  changes  of  ad- 
dress a  year." 

McDonald,  an  Army  veteran, 
served  as  student  council  presi- 
dent as  a  student.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  worked  at  the  National 
Security  Agency,  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  for  two  years  and  taught  at 
Bishop  McDevitt  High  School, 
Wyncote,  Pa.,  for  a  year.  He  re- 
sides in  Willow  Grove  with  his 
wife,  Bonne,  and  four  children: 
James  Jr.,  7;  Leigh  Ann,  5;  Bar- 
bara, 3V2,  and  Teddy,  2. 

William  B.  Fynes,  Jr.,  '69,  was 
named  assistant  alumni  director 
last  July.  A  former  teacher  at  St. 
Alphonsus  School,  Maple  Glen, 
Fynes  succeeded  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Govern,  '69,  who  was  appointed 
the  college's  associate  director 
of  development. 


Is  There 
REALLY  an  ATHLETIC  REVOLT? 


he  values  of  college  athletics,  like  all  values  in  a  changing 
society,  are  constantly  being  challenged.  Talk  to  the  La  Salle 
coaches  who  have  either  started  or  completed  their  seasons 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  you  get  the  impression  that  the 
athlete,  himself,  hasn't  really  changed  much,  but  maybe  coaches 
are  taking  a  harder  look  at  their  own  responsibilities  and  tech- 
niques. As  far  as  the  future  of  the  four  men  pictured  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  brighter.  Bill 
Wilkinson  was  named  "Coach  of  the  Year"  by  the  (Eastern) 
Soccer  Referees  Association  after  guiding  the  Explorers  to  7-5-1 
record,  the  best  in  La  Salle's  history.  Former  Olympian  Ira  Davis 
is  steadily,  but  surely,  building  another  track  and  cross  country 
power.  Paul  Westhead  has  impressed  everyone,  not  only  with 
the  unexpectedly  strong  varsity  he  put  on  the  floor  in  December, 
but  also  with  his  efficient  organization  and  surprising  freshman 
team.  Jack  Lumsden  faces  the  season  with  a  talented  nucleus 
of  returning  swimmers,  some  top  newcomers  coming  up,  and 
prospects  of  a  sparkling  new  1,700  seat  pool  which  should  be 
open  long  before  he  introduces  his  next  team. 

For  some  more  thoughts  from  the  coaches,  turn  the  page . 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 


IRA  DAVIS 


"Ten  years  ago,  maybe  we  were  a  little  more  hungry.  Today,  their  time  is 
valuable.  I  tell  them  that  if  they  are  going  to  spend  the  time,  do  it  right.  Ten 
years  from  now,  I  don't  want  them  to  be  sorry  that  they  competed.  I  try  to 
instill  in  them  a  winning  attitude — not  at  the  cost  of  others — but  a  good 
positive  attitude  that  can  be  carried  into  everyday  life.  Nowadays,  boys  have 
so  many  different  problems — war,  the  Panthers,  social  uprisings.  If  you 
can't  communicate  and  understand  their  problems,  you'll  lose  them.  Coach- 
ing is  an  education  process  .  .  .  keeping  up  with  techniques  and  methods 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  athletes." 


SOCCER 


BILL  WILKINSON 


f 


N 


"Athletes  today  are  more  knowledgeable.  They're  a  little  more  aware 
about  what's  going  around  them.  Maybe,  they're  more  interested  in  them- 
selves. Maybe  you  have  to  talk  to  them  a  little  more  on  a  personal  basis. 
The  boys  on  my  team  worked  as  hard  this  year  as  any  team  I  played  on. 
They  don't  want  to  hear  a  phony  pep  talk,  but  if  the  goal  is  there,  they  are 
willing  to  work  hard.  My  job  is  to  get  them  going  in  the  right  direction — on 
and  off  the  field.  I  must  make  them  a  responsible  group.  It's  not  so  much  if 
we  win  or  lose,  but  did  everybody  do  his  job?  Did  he  contribute  something 
to  the  team?  It's  all  part  of  their  education.  " 
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SWIMMING 


JACK  LUMSDEN 


"Today  the  coach  is  more  than  just  a  coach.  He  is  a  teacher.  He  is  an 
adviser.  He  is  a  father  confessor  and  a  friend.  He  has  to  have  the  correct 
answers  at  the  correct  time.  Athletes  expect  this.  I  started  coaching  in  1940. 
1940.  In  those  days,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  form  and  a  lot  of  time  warm- 
ing up.  It's  very  scientific  today.  In  any  (practice)  session,  athletes  do  three 
or  four  times  as  much  work  as  we  did.  Today  you  must  be  smart  to  be  an 
athlete.  The  pendulum  has  swung  from  dum-dum  to  dean's  list.  Athletes  are 
a  lot  more  serious — probably  because  of  the  social  climate  today,  and  they 
don't  laugh  as  much  as  we  did." 


BASKETBALL 


PAUL  WESTHEAD 


"Generally,  athletes  today  seem  to  have  lost  their  natural  dedication  to 
the  game.  But  not  here.  The  athletes  on  my  team  are  very  much  like  the 
athletes  I  grew  up  with.  They  have  the  same  recurring  enthusiasm  for  the 
game  and  the  same  willingness  to  sacrifice.  Student  athletes  today  want  a 
more  intelligent  approach  to  basketball.  They  demand  more  of  their 
coaches.  A  coach  just  can't  say,  'do  it!'  and  expect  it  to  get  done.  He  must 
break  things  down  and  show  them  reasons  why  it  must  be  done.  My  ultimate 
responsibility  is  to  feel  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  maximum  effort  and 
involvement  from  my  players  .  .  .  they  have  extended  themselves  to  the 
fullest.  Often  this  results  in  winning.  But  if  it  doesn't,  it's  still  worth  taking 
the  trip." 
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™e  GREAT  fl 


By  JOHN  J.  K.EENAN,  '52 


1  o  the  unimaginative  or  the  uninitiated,  A  means  only  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  superior  grade.  But  to  those 
who  were  at  La  Salle  during  the  1950's  and  '60's,  A  means 
The  Great  A.  It  means  agitator,  adviser.-  ad  libber,  advocate, 
actor,  and  ambassador  to  academe.  It  means  Brother  Azarias. 

Brother  A  was  not  always  a  legend  at  La  Salle,  but  he 
always  looked  like  one.  Blessed  with  a  magnificent  mane  of 
silver  hair,  he  presented  an  image  of  distinction  that  would 
create  envy  in  a  Bachrach  photographer.  He  was  an  impres- 
sive figure,  whether  garbed  in  the  simple  robe  of  the  order 
or  attired  in  black  suit  and  homburg  hat.  He  was  not  dressed 
without  the  homburg:  it  was  the  finishing  touch  he  needed. 
and  he  wore  it  when  he  went  out  to  the  newsstand  at  20th 
Street  or  up  to  Harrisburg  to  talk  to   "those  people  up  there." 

Some  would  have  said  the  figure  needed  a  cigar  as  a 
finishing  touch,  but  Brother  Azarias  had  a  sense  of  restraint 
that  told  him  he  didn't  need  that  cheap  theatrical  touch  of 
the  promoter.  He  smoked  his  cigars  in  private.  More  than  one 
brother  who  shared  the  same  floor  in  the  faculty  house  can 
testify  to  that*  While  A  poured  through  the  Daily  News  or 
the  latest  Agatha  Christie,  clouds  of  smelly  smoke  seeped 
from  under  his  door  and  over  his  transom.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  claims  one  reliable  source,  a  rectangular  cloud 
exactly  the  size  of  the  doorway  drifted  into  the  corridor  and 
remained  intact  for  half  a  minute — a  momentary  monument 
to  the  man  within. 

The  man  within  could  usually  be  found  engrossed  in  a 
detective  story,  looking  the  picture  of  grandfatherly  comfort 
and  relaxation.  Gone  now  the  homburg  and  the  collar.  The 
fireman  suspenders  were  looped  casually  over  the  top  of  his 
long  Johns.  The  black  trousers  were  baggy,  a  bit  shiny,  per- 
haps even  boasting  a  burn  from  a  cigar  ash  here  and  there. 
Despite  the  grandfatherly  image  of  his  off-hours,  the  Azarian 
love  of  combat  remained  undimmed.  He  remained  ready  for 
a  verbal  joust  at  any  time. 

His  jousts  for  the  day  began  with  the  sound  of  the  rising 
bell  in  the  community.  (For  years,  he  was  the  bell-ringer.) 
Brothers  would  post  signs  on  their  doors  guaranteed  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  Brother  A  as  he  passed  by.  It  was  always  difficult 
to  tell  who  was  baiting  whom  in  Brother  Azarias'  case,  how- 
ever. His  specialty  was  counterpunching.  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  exposing  himself  to  the  first  sally  if  it  would  permit 
him  to  return  in  kind. 

To  make  sure  that  there  would  be  enough  verbal  action  to 
keep  life  interesting.  Brother  A  made  grand  rounds  daily. 
The  rounds  included  all  lunch  periods  in  the  Brothers'  dining 
room  and  several  visits  to  the  faculty  dining  room.  At  these 
times,  he  moved  from  table  to  table  dropping  a  grenade  here. 
a  time-bomb  there  until  the  level  of  confusion  reached  what 
he  considered  a  satisfactory  norm.  Then  he   moved  on. 
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His  rhetorical  style  in  these  encounters  bears  some  analy- 
sis, especially  in  a  day  when  the  Vice  President  has  made 
rhetoric  a  household  word.  Brother  A  was  a  master  of  verbal 
ambiguity.  He  won  most  battles  by  keeping  the  opposition 
off  balance.  They  always  found  it  difficult  to  reply  when  they 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Another  challenge  for  his  adversary  was  his  use  of  what 
Brother  Patrick  Ellis  aptly  named  'richochet  rhetoric."  The 
secret  of  this  technique  was  that  his  best  thrusts  were  not 
spoken  directly  to  the  target  but  were  bounced  off  the 
nearest  blank  wall,  or  better,  off  the  innocent  bystander. 
(That  wa\  two  people  were  confused.) 

Brother  Azarias  rivaled  Homer  in  his  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nique known  as  in  media  res.  As  Homer  used  it.  the  narra- 
tive began  well  into  the  action,  and  the  reader  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  things  before  he  knew  it;  then  the  narrative 
would  return  to  the  beginning  and  the  reader  would  find  out 
just  how  our  hero  happened  to  have  gotten  into  this  situation. 
Brother  A  was  most  adept  at  the  first  part  of  this  technique: 
he  never  cared  much  for  the  latter  part.  With  Brother  A  vou 
were  always  in  the  middle.  It  was  up  to  you  to  find  out  how 
you  got  there.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  technique  had  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  a  game  we  used  to  play  as  kids  called 
"Monkey'  in  the  Middle." 

"That  gang  thought  they'  could  pull  one  over  on  the  old 
boy,"  he  would  say  for  openers,  clapping  you  on  the  back 
and  laughing,  but  looking  beyond  you  at  the  next  table  in 
the  lunch  room.  "The  old  boy"  part  was  easy:  that  was  his 
appellation  for  himself.  But  "that  gang"?  It  could  be  "that 
gang"  in  Harrisburg.  or  "that  gang"  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  "that  gang"  from  another  department  .  .  .  but  he  was 
gone  and  you  were  now  free  to  speculate  endlessly. 
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Ln  addition  to  the  dining  room  tour,  the  grand  rounds  he 
made  daily  included  the  mail  room  and  most  of  the  offices  on 
campus.  The  mail  room  was  a  morning  necessity.  First  of  all 
there  was  the  out-going  mail.  After  breakfast.  Brother  A  sat 
down  at  a  typewriter  ( there  was  always  a  typewriter  some 
where  that  somebody  wasn't  using)  and  relieved  himself  of 
his  daily  correspondence.  Most  of  the  letters  were  short 
cryptic,  and  acerbic.  He  felt  better  afterwards.  The  recipients 
usually  did  not. 

Then  he  took  his  correspondence  to  the  mail  room  and 
looked  over  the  morning  mail.  Some  of  it  was  even  addressed 
to  him.  The  more  interesting  letters  appeared  to  be  going  to 
others  in  the  community',  however,  and  the  return  addresses 
raised  questions  of  interest  for  discussion  at  somebody's 
lunch  table.  Why'  was  Brother  B.  getting  a  letter  from  the 
Provincial?  And  what  was  Brother  C.  doina  in  Florida?  And 
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filled.  Though  he  enjoved  the  role  of  gadfly  within  the  College 
community,  he  was  neither  critic  nor  reformer  of  public  edu- 
cation. His  devotion  was  to  people  rather  than  theories:  the 
critic  teachers  who  aided  student  teachers,  the  superinten- 
dents who  hired  his  students,  the  students  who  carved  a  place 
for  themselves  within  the  system.  Most  of  all.  he  wanted  the 
name  of  I. a  Salle  known  ami  respected  throughout  the  area's 
educational  circles. 

Brother  A  took  this  obligation  most  seriously.  Dick  Becker. 
'50.  of  the  Edtication  Association,  remembers  Brother  "crash- 
ing" at  least  one  Pennsvlvania  State  Education  Association 
meeting:  he  never  had  to  crash  another.  He  spent  his  last  day 
alive  giving  advice  to  the  Deans  on  meeting  the  requirements 
for  the  upcoming  evaluation  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  never  attended  an  educational  meeting  or  con- 
vention without  establishing  the  name  of  La  Salle  College  in 
the  minds  of  others  in  the  profession. 

Measured  by  the  standards  he  set  for  himself.  Brother  A's 
accomplishments  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Department 
are  substantial.  There  are  more  than  1000  La  Salle  graduates 
in  the  Philadelphia  school  system  alone.  As  for  leadership, 
both  the  president  of  the  principals'  association  and  the 
president  of  the  union  are  La  Salle  graduates.  For  the  first 
time,  a  La  Salle  alumnus,  Bernie  Rafferty,  is  principal  of 
one  of  the  major  high  schools  in  the  system  (Lincoln).  The 
Education  Association  is  an  active  group  of  teacher  alumni 
who  are  working  closely  with  the  Education  Department  and 
trying  to  strengthen  the  esprit  d'eorps  among  La  Salle  gradu- 
ates who  are  teaching.  Brother  A  would  have  liked  these 
things,  though  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  said  so. 


tat  about  that  post  card  from  a  Dean  with  the  mysterious 
erence  to  Ed.  Dept.?  The  work  of  the  day  began  to  take 
ape. 

Brothers  who  knew  the  Azarian  mailroom  habit  could  not 
;ist  the  temptation.  He  must  have  at  least  blinked  as  he 
:ked  up  a  post  card  addressed  to  somebodv  else  and  read 
[i  Az"  at  the  end  of  it. 

When  he  left  the  mailroom.  he  went  to  one  of  the  offices — 
Imissions,  Public  Affairs,  anyplace  but  the  Education  De- 
rtment — and  began  placing  telephone  calls.  There  were 
Is  to  alumni,  to  principals,  to  superintendents,  to  the 
:partment  of  Public  Instruction.  The  tone  was  jovial,  the 
tversation  friendly.  When  he  hung  up,  there  was  one  more 
"son  in  the  profession  who  knew  that  the  Education  De- 
"tment  at  La  Salle  College  was  concerned,  friendly,  helpful. 
Brother  Azarias  saw  his  role  as  being  that  of  the  profes- 
nal  educator.  To  him  that  meant  keeping  up  with  the 
>ple  and  trends  in  the  business  and  making  La  Salle 
iduates   available  whenever   there   was   an   opening   to   be 


i  erhaps  it  is  better  that  Brother  Azarias  passed  from  the 
scene  when  he  did.  The  personal  qualities  that  made  him 
memorable  might  only  have  made  life  impossible  for  him  in 
the  world  of  the  Seventies.  Both  the  life  of  the  brothers' 
community  and  the  life  of  the  college  have  changed.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  benevolent  old  autocrat  as  the  willing 
democrat  of  today's  committee  world.  He  never  was  much 
for  explaining  his  goals  or  building  a  consensus.  The  stub- 
born perseverance  that  made  him  the  Great  A  and  permitted 
him  to  build  a  department  out  of  nothing  might  be  unac- 
ceptable to  both  teachers  and  students  today.  But  he  was  a 
man  for  his  time,  a  man  for  his  students.  Few  of  them  would 
part  with  the  memory  of  the  "Great  A."  m 


John  J.  Keenan,  an  associate  professor  of   English    at    the 
college,  was  recently  named  editor  of  Four  Quarters,  the  coll- 
ege's literary  magazine.  A  prolific  free  lance  writer,  he  has 
contributed  to  many  journals  and  magazines, 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1970 
By  Joseph  J.  Sprissler,  Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 


jf  or  the  second  time  in  the  long  life  of  the  college  the  story 
of  the  continuing  dramatic  expansion  and  development  of  the 
College  is  being  told  in  signs,  symbols,  percentages,  and  dollars 
and  cents  and  published  in  general  circulation.  Why?  So  that 
you  may  have  knowledge  of  the  financial  results  of  the  year 
past,  and  so  that  you  may  have  knowledge  of,  and  perhaps 
contribute  to,  the  projections  for  the  year  present,  also,  to 
announce  that  the  results  thereof  and  the  projections  therefore 
will  be  published  annually  henceforth. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  presentation  of  this  annual  finan- 
cial report,  and  as  highlights  for  better  understanding,  com- 
parisons will  be  made  and  significant  changes  will  be  illus- 
trated; and  so  that  you  may  more  readily  understand  what  has 
transpired  and  what  has  been  projected,  the  report  has  been 
summarized,  with  the  more  puzzling  aspects  noted. 

Continuing  strength  and  stability  characterize  La  Salle's 
1969-70  financial  year.  Construction  of  new  buildings,  reno- 
vation of  original  structures,  refurbishing  and  refurnishing  of 
more  recent  structures,  extensive  campus  improvements,  and 
acquisition  of  land  are  strong  examples  of  continuing  expan- 
sion and  development. 

Among  the  major  construction  projects  under  way  are: 

— The  $4,200,000  classroom  building  which  includes  a 
planetarium,  an  amphitheater,  39  classrooms,  15  student 
seminar  and  study  rooms.  107  faculty  office  areas,  6  faculty 
lounge  and  conference  rooms.  4  audio-visual  areas,  and  the 
necessary  service,  storage,  and  mechanical  areas 

—$4,000,000  Hayman  Hall  Physical  Recreation  Center  in- 
cluding a  natatorium  of  separate  Olympic  sized  swimming  and 
diving  pools,  with  accommodations  for  1800  spectators,  three 
regulation  size  basketball  courts  arranged  to  accommodate  six 
intramural  games  with  further  arrangements  for  500  spectators 
for  freshman  games,  a  one-eighth  mile  indoor  practice  and 
exercise  track,  areas  for  fencing,  wrestling,  squash,  handball, 
gymnastics  and  general  exercise,  service  areas  and  locker 
rooms  for  both  male  and  female,  administration  and  depart- 
mental office  space,  and  the  necessary  service,  storage,  and 
mechanical  areas. 

To  assist  in  financing  the  classroom  building,  the  college 
has  obtained  a  construction  grant  of  $765,000  and  a  twenty- 
five  year  interest  subsidy  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  interest  subsidy  grant  covers  the  spread  between 
3%  for  Government  borrowing  and  9'/2%  for  private  bor- 
rowing. The  interest  subsidy  grant  has  an  annual  value  of 
$122,392.00,  with  a  twenty-five  year  cumulative  value  of 
$3,060,000. 

Among  the  major  improvements  other  than  buildings,  was 
the  completion  of  the  South  Olney  Avenue  parking  lot.  To- 
date.  the  recorded  cost  of  the  parking  lot,  not  including  the 
cost  of  the  ground,  is  $304,700.00.  Including  the  $175,000.00 
value  of  Cottage  Lane,  which  was  deeded  to  the  College  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  parking  lot  ground  is  valued  at 
$537,000.00,  making  the  total  value  of  the  lot  $841,700.00,  or 
about  $  1 ,700  a  car  space. 

Other  major  improvements  under  way  are  improvement  of 
campus  lighting,  air-conditioning  major  building  areas,  and 
major  renovations  of  College  Hall  and  Wister  Hall.  Following 
the  completion  of  the  new  classroom  building  and  Hayman 
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Physical  Recreation  Center,  needed  major  alterations  and  im- 
provements will  be  considerable.  Additional  signs  of  progress 
have  been  expressed  and  projected — a  new  $4,500,000  Davie 
L.  Lawrence  Memorial  Library,  and  a  $2,500,000  Fine  Arts 
Building. 

La  Salle's  strength  leans  heavily  on  the  conditions  of  cur- 
rent revenues.  Gross  current  revenues  for  1969-70  amounted 
to  $8,997,131.45,  of  which  67.29%,  or  $6,054,573.78,  was 
obtained  from  tuition  and  student  fees.  Tuition  had  not  been 
increased  for  the  fiscal  year  1969-70.  However,  effective  Sep 
tember  1970,  full-time  day  tuition  has  been  increased  from 
$1,350  to  $1,600  per  academic  year,  evening  tuition,  from 
$30.00  to  $38.00  per  credit  hour  per  term,  and  room  and 
board  from  $900.00  to  $1,050.00  per  academic  year.  It  is 
expected  that  the  total  revenue  from  student  fees  for  1970-71 
will  be  $7,382,300.00. 

While  student  fees  are  the  major  source  of  revenue,  un- 
restricted gifts,  capital  gifts,  and  grants  continue  to  be  the 
life  line  to  academic  excellence  and  financial  stability.  More 
than  ever.  La  Salle  needs  the  assistance  of  its  alumni,  friends 
foundations,  and  business  acquaintances.  Gifts  and  Grants 
for  1969-70,  including  $270,973.07  in  annual  giving  and 
capital  gifts,  a  $237,640.57  gift  from  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  the  $271,594.00  HEW  Construction  Grant,  amounted  to 
$780,207.64,  representing  08.67%  of  total  current  revenue 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  Gift  and  Grant  years  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  With  your  assistance,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  an  even  more  successful  1970-71  Gifts  and 
Grants  year. 


INDEPENDENT  AUDITOR'S  REPO 


Dear  Brother  Daniel  Burke, 


We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  as  of  June 
1970  and  the  related  statements  of  income  and  accumuls 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  and  have  reviewed 
accounting  procedures  of  the  College  and  the  system 
internal  control.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accorda 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordir 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  ot 
auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  applicable  in  the 
cumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  annexed  balance  sheet  and  the  rela 
statements  of  revenues  and  expenses  and  accumulated  fu 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  La  Salle  College 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30,  1970  and  the  results 
its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  in  conformity  with  gener; 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consist 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

ROBERT  A.  O'CONNELL  &  CO. 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


October  7,  1970 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 


SUMMARY  OF  REVENUE,  BUDGETED  EXPENDITURES, 

AND  OTHER  APPROPRIATIONS 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1970,  1969,  1960 


1970-71 

$ 

CURRENT   REVENUES: 

I.  Educational  &  General — 

Student  fees     7,382,300.00 

Gifts  and  grants 1,022,000.00 

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments   ....  178,000.00 

Administrative  and   general    600,000.00 

Total  Educational  &  General 9,182,300.00 

II.  Auxiliary  Enterprises     1,599,000.00 

Total  Current  Revenue   10,781,300.00 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES: 
I.  Educational  &  General — 

General  administration    453,678.00 

General  expenses   864,852.00 

General  institutional  expenses   547,914.00 

Staff  benefits    332,613.00 

Instruction    3,169,896.00 

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments 229,860.00 

Libraries     291,873.00 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant  ....  593,425.00 

Total  Educational  &  General 6,484,111.00 

II.  Student   aid    717,929.00 

III.  Auxiliary  enterprises     1,489,000.00 

Total  Budgeted  Expenditures   8,691,040.00 

IV.  Other  Appropriations — 

Prior  year  appropriations 10,000.00 

Funds  functioning  as  endowments 240,000.00 

Bond  and  mortgage  principal 300,000.00 

Buildings  and  major  improvements   1,418,000.00 

General  plant  equipment    40,000.00 

Supplemental  retirement  premiums 60,000.00 

Current  funds  balances 22,26000 

Total  other  appropriations    2,090,260.00 

Total  Budgeted  Expenditures 

&  Other  Appropriations    10,781,300.00 


1969-70 

$ 

1959-60 

$ 

6,054,573.78 
780,207.64 
171,032.09 
523,219.68 

7,529,033.19 

2,002,803.77 
161,234.97 

140,428.87 
2,304,467.61 

1,468,098.26 
8,997,131.45 

600,875.64 
2,905,343.25 

389,765.86 

174,020.09 

735,186.98 

191,913.08 

531,904.79 

96,705.67 

295,955.75 

33,405.77 

2,801,657.17 

894,884.53 

230,560.77 

277,984.08 

78,696.07 

570,810.59 

177,992.71 

5,833,825.99 

543,368.49 

1,517,667.66 


1,647,617.92 
209,356.95 
537,009.53 


7,894,862.14   2,393,984.38 


13,198.32 

256,250.93 

295,114.91 

300,254.44 

42,723.92 

42,044.65 

152,682.14 

1,102,269.31 


22,371.75 

65,745.48 

55,067.39 

187,504.24 

180,670.01 


511,358.87 


8,997,131.45   2,905,343.25 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 


1969-70 

$ 
ASSETS 

CURRENT   FUNDS: 

Cash  and  short-term  investments 596,506.16 

Accounts  receivable    256,065.57 

Inventories    177,096.37 

Deferred  charges    137,084.87 

Due  from  student  loan  funds 279,481.56 

Due  from  other  funds 34,094.01 

Total  Current  Funds 1,480,328.54 

STUDENT   LOAN    FUNDS: 

Cash     .  .  -. 125,422.03 

Notes  receivable 2,648,325.03 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 2,773,747.06 

FUNDS   FUNCTIONING   AS   ENDOWMENTS: 

Certificates  of  deposit,  bonds,  stocks,  objects  of  art, 

mortgages,  trusts,  and  other  investments 3,111,180.22 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments 3,111,180.22 

PLANT   FUNDS: 

Cash  and  U.S.  Treasury  notes  on  deposit  with  trustee  684,402.42 

Due  from  current  funds 100,000.00 

Interdistrict  long-term  receivable   207,993.96 

Buildings  and  grounds 15,439,968.86 

Buildings  under  construction    2,434,365.89 

Improvements  other  than  buildings    617,736.37 

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries 3,140,648.84 

Total  Plant  Funds 22,625,116.34 

AGENCY   FUNDS: 

Cash  and   investments    82,152.65 

Due  from  employees  and  others 21,531.51 

Due  from  current  funds 139,134.97 

Total  Agency  Funds    242.819T3 

TOTAL  FUNDS    30,233,191.29 


BALAN0 


JUNE  30,    1970,    1969,    1960 
1968-69  1959-60 


% 


283,439.80 
109,652.11 
219,892.83 
108,618.86 
249,954.17 
45,429.15 
1,016,986.92 


86,688.53 
2,376,762.36 
2,463,450.89 


$ 


182,676.68 
86,980.16 
67,716.42 
24,840.71 
12,984.99 
7,737.69 


382,936.65 


34,240.99 
95,610.00 


129,850.99 


2,874,774.59        1,368,017.37 


2,874,774.59        1,368,017.37 


644,022.12 
100,000.00 
224,916.91 
15,379,059.87 
387,688.82 
508,105.89 
2,895,318.75 


105,121.39 


8,873,775.98 

2,002,607.29 

155,354.02 

1,086,906.46 


20,130,495.09      12,223,765.14 


11,037.08 

36,783.25 

109,214.68 

157,035.01 


14,352.41 

7,737.69 

20,780.59 


42,870.69 


26,645,070.50      14,147,440.84 
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1969-70 

$ 
LIABILITIES 

URRENT   FUNDS: 

Accounts    payable     128,531.28 

Salaries,  interest  &  other  accruals 311,910.36 

Deferred   income     453,214.70 

Due  to  other  funds 238,275.47 

Reserve  for  commitments 39,308.71 

Current  funds  balance   309,088.02 

Total  Current  Funds 1,480,328.54 

TUDENT   LOAN    FUNDS: 

U.S.  Government  contribution — refundable    2,475,312.15 

La  Salle  College  contribution   298,434.91 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 2,773,747.06 

UNDS   FUNCTIONING   AS   ENDOWMENTS: 

Principal  of  funds — 

Restricted     421,035.90 

Unrestricted    2,690,144.32 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments 3,111,180.22 

'LANT   FUNDS: 

Housing,  dining,  college  union  systems  bonds  payable  3,356,000.00 

Mortgage  obligations    3,501,496.56 

Short-term  construction  loans     1,952,000.00 

Short-term  bank  loans  and  other 500,000.00 

Total  bonds,  mortgages,  and  short-term  loans 

payable     9,309,496.56 

Net  investment  in  plant   13,315,619.78 

Total  Plant  Funds     22,625,116.34 

AGENCY    FUNDS: 

Supplemental  retirement  funds  balances 62,222.78 

Student  aid  and  other  grant  balances 9,603.41 

Other  agency  funds  balances 170,992.94 

Total  Agency  Funds   242,819.13 

OTAL  FUNDS    30,233,191.29 


1968-69 


1959-60 


$ 


122,241.06 
235,162.36 
248,785.69 
211.554.68 
42,837.25 
156,405.88 
1.016,986.92 


2,203,882.63 

259,568.26 

2.463,450.89 


448,606.18 
2,428,496.41 
2,877.102.59 


3.448,000.00 
3,672,532.80 

408,633.90 

7,529,166.70 
12,601,328.39 


$ 


18,631.60 
75,800.77 

112,116.84 
89,849.14 
37,717.55 
48,820.75 

382,936.65 


116.866.00 
12,984.99 

129,850.99 

1,368,017.37 

1,368.017.37 

2.394.000.00 
1,773,339.15 
1,760,058.64 


5,927,397.79 
6,296,367.35 


20,130,495.09      12,223,765.14 


6,076.72 
150,958.29 
157,035.01 


42,870.69 
42,870.69 


26,645,070.50      14,147,440.84 
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REVENUES 


EXPENSES 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970 


$6,054,573.78 
508,613.64 
171,032.09 
421,229.68 

1,468,098.26 

373,584.00 

$8,997,131.45 

67.29% 
05.65% 
01.90% 
04.68% 

16.32% 

04.16% 

100.00% 

General   administration    

$   389,765.86 

735,186.98 

531,904.79 
338,000.40 

3,032,217.94 
277,984.08 
570,810.59 
543,368.49 

1,517,667.66 
356,176.68 
295,114.91 
256,250.93 
152,682.14 
$8,997,131.45 

04.33% 

General  expenses — student  services — student 
activities — alumni — development 
publications-and-placement     

08.17% 

General  services-and-institutional  expenses — 
including  interest  on  mortgage  obligations  . . 

Staff  benefits  

Instructions — including  activities  related  to 
instruction  departments    

Libraries    

05.91% 
03.76% 

33.70% 
03.09% 

Student  fees  

Gifts  and  grants   

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant  . 

Student  aid    

Residence  halls — food  services — campus  store- 
college    union    

06.34% 
06.04% 

16.87% 

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments  . 

Administrative  and  general  sources   

Residence  halls— food  services— campus  store- 
college  union  

Buildings — improvements-and-equipment 
Principal  on  bonds  and  mortgage  obligations  . 

Funds  functioning  as  endowments    

Unallocated  current  funds   

Total      

03.96% 
03.28% 
02.85% 

Non-current   revenues    

01.70% 

Total    

100.00% 

60   62   64   66   68   70  71   60   62   64   66   68   70  71   60   62   64.  66   68   70   71   60   62   64   66   68   70  71 


represents  changes  in  salaries  and  wages. 
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111!  II 


'36 


MARIO  G.  CIRELL1,  M.D.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health. 


'38 


NICHOLAS  A. 
POLICARPO,  M.D. 


NICHOLAS  A.  POLICARPO,  M.D.,  has 

accepted  an  appointment  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,  Phila.,  as  teaching  coordinator 
in  the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology. 

'39 

THEODORE  BERRY,  M.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed new  director  of  medical  education 
at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital.  RUDOLPH  F. 
RIGANO,  D.O.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  staff  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic 
Hospital. 

'40 

JOE  GRADY,  veteran  broadcaster,  is  co- 
anchoring  WKBS-TV's  10  O'Clock  News, 
in  Philadelphia.  HAROLD  L.  SMALL  is 

chief  engineer  with  the  York  Corrugating 
Company  in  York,  Pa. 

'48 

JAMES  BARRY,  vice  president  of  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Corporation,  has 
been  appointed  co-chairman  (with  Robert 
R.  Davis.  '60)  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Urban  Affairs  Committee  by  presi- 
dent Harry  White,  '54.  JOHN  L.  CON- 
NOLLY has  been  named  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Hulburt  Oil  and 
Grease  Company,  Philadelphia.  JOHN  T. 
SHEEHAN,  of  Philadelphia  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  has  been  named  second  vice 
president-computer  security  program. 


'51 


GEORGE  R.  SIMMONS  of  Bellmawr, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
Associated  Mortgage  Companies,  Inc. 

'53 

JOHN  B.  ROEDIG,  controller  of  N.W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  has  been  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  advertising  agency. 

'54 

PHILIP  A.  DORFNER,  M.D.,  of  Cherry 


Hill.  N.J.,  has  been  named  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Trenton  Neighborhood  Family 
Health  Center,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

'55 


LOUIS   J.   GRIFFIN 


JOSEPH  L.  DARR,  M.D.,  eye  physician 
and  surgeon,  is  now  practicing  in  Santa 
Maria,   California.   LOUIS   J.   GRIFFIN 

has  been  appointed  director  of  marketing 
for  National  Rejectors  Industries.  JO- 
SEPH    H.     RODRIGUEZ,    ESQ.,    was 

nominated  to  the  New  Jersey  state  board 
of  higher  education  by  Governor  William 
T.Cah,,,.  ^ 

JOHN   J.   LOMBARD,   JR.,    ESQ.   was 

chairman  of  the  November  24  luncheon 
of  the  Alumni  Downtown  Club  held  at 
the  Racquet  Club.  Dr.  Charles  Atkins, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities was  guest  speaker. 


'57 


W+* 


MILTON  A. 
WASHINGTON 


Jtk 


MILTON  A.  WASHINGTON  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
executive  vice  president  of  AHRCO  (Al- 
legheny Housing  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion). The  housing  company  was  formed 
by  40  Pittsburgh-based  corporations  and 
organizations  to  construct  and  rehabilitate 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  and 
provide  job  and  training  opportunities  for 
community-based  workmen. 

'58 

HUGH  A.  CHAIRNOFF  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Reserve  Bank.  JAMES  B. 
GARVIN  has  been  "named  director  of 
centralized  census  at  the  Chilton  Publish- 
ing Company  in  Philadelphia.  JOSEPH 
M.  GINDHART,  ESQ.  was  chairman  of 
the  successful  7th  annual  Alumni  Home- 


coming Dinner-Dance,  recently  held  on 
campus.    BERNARD    McCORMICK,    in 

association  with  several  of  his  colleagues 
at  Philadelphia  magazine,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  magazine  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

'59 


GILBERT  J. 
GUJM 


LAWRENCE  E. 
McALEE 


JOSEPH  P.  BRAIG  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  173rd  district  in  Northeast  Phila- 
delphia. BRAIG  and  GILBERT  J.  GUIM 
were  selected  to  appear  in  the  1970  edition 
of  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MEN  OF 
AMERICA.  FRANK  GLEESON  was  re- 
elected to  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Philadelphia's  172nd  dis- 
trict. LAWRENCE  E.  McALEE  has  been 
appointed  counsel  and  secretary  of  Asso- 
ciated Advisers,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  First  Pennsylvania  Corporation 
formed  recently  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
aging the  business  of  First  Pennsylvania 
Mortgage  Trust.  FELIX  M.  PILLA,  who 
became  a  male  nurse  in  1956,  is  the  new 
administrator  of  Monmouth  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Long  Branch,  N.J.  MARRIAGE: 
FRANK  J.  OBARA,  JR.  to  Christine  Ann 
Weiss. 

'60 


JOHN  B.  KELLY 


J.  RUSSELL  CULLEN,  JR.,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
has  been  selected  to  appear  in  the  1970 
edition  of  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  AMERICA.  ROBERT  R. 
DAVIS,  who  is  currently  coordinating  the 
cooperative  education  program  at  Chey- 
ney  State  College,  has  been  appointed  co- 
chairman  (with  James  Barry,  '48)  of  the 
Alumni  Association's  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee   by    President    Harry    White,    '54. 
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FRANK  P.  KELLY.  Senior  Field  Train- 
ing Consultant  with  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  awarded  the 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter  designation  at 
national  conferment  exercises  of  the 
American  College  of  Life  Underwriters, 
in  New  Orleans?  on  Sept.  28.  DONALD 
B.  LEAYY.  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent for  community  affairs  at  Drexel  Uni- 
versity. 


PRESTON   E. 
DRAYER 


THOMAS   C. 
MELLEY 


RAYMOND  J. 
GROCHOWSKI 


'61 

PRESTON  E.  DRAYER  has  been  pro- 
moted to  senior  commercial  officer  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  in  its  national  department. 
R  \>  MOND  J.  GROCHOWSKI  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Rohm  and  Haas'  Chemi- 
cal Process  Development  Laboratory  as 
group  leader  with  responsibility  for  sup- 
port work  for  the  Emulsions  and  Coatings 
Departments  in  their  Bristol  plant.  MAJ. 
EDWARD  S.  GRYCZYNSKI  has  been 
assigned  as  chief  of  the  APG  Military  Per- 
sonnel Division  for  Maryland  (Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds).  JOHN  B.  KELLY  has 
been  named  controller  of  the  Industrial 
Fastener  Division  of  Standard  Pressed 
Steel  Co..  Southfield.  Michigan.  THOMAS 
C.  MELLEY  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia  area  by 
Lerner  Packaging,  a  division  of  the  Loral 
Corporation.  ~  FRANCIS  J.  WUEST, 
Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment at  Lehigh  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  Region  IV  Selec- 
tion Committee  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation. 


'62 


CHARLES  E.  KELTON  has  been  pro- 
moted to  senior  banking  officer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  is  manager  of  the  bank's  Bustle- 
ton  office  in  the  eastern  Philadelphia 
suburbs.  THOMAS  .1.  LYNCH  has  been 
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selected  to  appear  in  the  1970  edition  of 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MEN  OF 
AMERICA. 


CHARLES  E. 
KELTON 


THOMAS  J. 
LYNCH 


'63 


ASHLEY  ANGERT,  D.O.,  is  now  serv- 
ing as  a  Peace  Corps  physician  in  Brasilia. 
Brazil.    ROBERT    P.    CAMPBELL    has 

been  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Sales 
Office  of  Ampco  Metal,  Inc.  Campbell  re- 
cently completed  a  training  program  at 
the  Company's  headquarters  in  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin,  covering  all  phases  of 
Ampco's  diversified  industrial  bronze 
business.  GERALD  T.  DAVIS  has  joined 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  as  a 
senior  employment  administrator,  college 
relations  manager.  Air  Force  Capt.  WIL- 
LIAM J.  KUNIGON1S  has  completed  his 
100th  combat  mission  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Captain  Kunigonis.  A  K  C — 135  Strato- 
tanker  aerial  refueling  navigator,  flies  w  ith 
the  307th  Strategic  Wing  at  U-Tapao  Air- 
field. Thailand.  ROBERT  M.  SUMMER- 
ELL  has  returned  for  another  year  of 
studies  at  Westminster  Theological  Semi- 
nars'. Chestnut  Hill.  Pa. 


ROBERT    P. 
CAMPBELL 


GERALD  T. 
DAVIS 


'64 


RICHARD  J.  DiPASQUALE  has  received 
the  American  College  of  Life  Under- 
writers award.  REVEREND  JOSEPH  P. 

DUFFY  has  been  appointed  to  the  chap- 
lain's staff  at  Archbishop  Prendergast 
High  School  in  Drexel  Hill.  GERALD  J. 
LEAHY  was  named  lecturer  in  fine  arts 
at  Cabrini  College  in  Radnor.  Pa.  He  also 
teaches  in  the  graduate  theatre  department 
of  Villanova  University  and  was  formerly 
resident  designer  of  the  La  Salle  College 
Music  Theatre.  JOHN  R.  OUSEY,  JR.. 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  environ- 


mental sciences  in  the  College  of  Eartl 
and  Mineral  Sciences.  ZACHARY  S 
WOCHOK  has  received  the  Ph.D.  ir 
Biology  from  the  University  of  Connecti 
cut:  he  is  now  a  postdoctoral  research  fel 
low  in  the  Department  of  Biologv  at  Yah 
University.  MARRIAGE:  ZACHARY  S 
WOCHOK  to  Barbara  Nadya  Wylder 

'65 


CHARLES  J. 
DURNEY,  JR. 


CHARLES  J.  DURNEY,  JR.  has  beer 
named  administrative  assistant  to  thi 
president  at  the  Cel-Fibre  Division  o 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  EDWARD  V.  ELE 
NAUSKY  has  been  hired  as  a  long-tern 
substitute  in  Pine  Grove  Area  School  Dis 
trict.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the  senio: 
high  school  English  department.  WTL 
LIAM  E.  HERSH  has  been  appointee 
manager  for  contract  sales  in  C.  H.  Mas 
land  &  Sons',  carpet  manufacturer  in  it: 
northeastern  division.  JOSEPH  A.  KAR 
LESKY  has  accepted  a  teaching  positior 
in  the  Department  of  Government  a 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster 
Pa.  MICHAEL  J.  LEAVY.  Roslyn.  ha: 
qualified  as  a  registered  representative  O' 
John  Hancock  Distributors.  Inc.  broke: 
dealer  for  John  Hancock  mutual  funds 
CHARLES  J.  MOONEY  has  been  ap 
pointed  manager  of  the  campus  store  a 
La  Salle  College.  PAUL  S.  NENTWIG 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  The  Fi 
delity  Bank's  Jefferson  office,  in  Philadel 
phia.  LOLTS  TRALNI  has  been  appointee 
to  the  science  department  at  Haddonfield 
Public  Junior  Hieh  Schooi. 


'66 


JOHN  F.  LISICKY  has  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration  at 
Lehigh  University.  MICHAEL  MARINO 
is  an  aircraft  maintenance  officer  with  the 
4"S0th  Air  Defense  Wing,  a  unit  that  has 
been  selected  as  the  best  aircraft  main- 
tenance organization  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
at  Perrin  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas. 
THOMAS  J.  MOONEY  is  now  working 
for  Ford  Auto  Lite  Division.  Livonia 
Michigan  in  the  capital  budgets  program. 
R.  BRUCE  WAYNE  has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  for  the  Koerting  Division 
of  Schutte  &  Koerting  Company.  MAR- 
RIAGES: WILLIAM  J.  DEAN  III  tc 
Mary  Jane  Harris:  MICHAEL  FRANCIS 
SAPONARO  to  Michelle  Anne  Ryan 


'67 

ANTHONY  J.  DeCECCO  of  Thorndale 
Pa.  was  named  supervisor  of  quality  cod 


trol  for  the  recently  formed  Flectronic 
Materials  Group  of  Matthev  Bishop  Inc.. 
Malvern.  EDWARD  L.  DINERMAN  is 
a  weapons  director  with  the  3625th  Tech- 
nical Training  Squadron  at  Tvndall  Air 
Force  Base.  Fla.  BROTHER  JOHN  DON- 
NELLY  has  joined  the  faculty  staff  of 
Bishop  Walsh  High  School.  Cumberland. 
Md.  WILLIAM  JACOVINT  has  been 
named  athletic  director  at  Archbishop 
Ryan  High  School,  Philadelphia.  JOHN  P. 
LOFTUS  has  been  promoted  to  staff 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  JOHN  C. 
NAAB  has  been  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  A  missile  electronics 
systems  specialist  at  Phu  Cat  AB.  Viet- 
nam, he  is  serving  with  a  unit  of  the  Pa- 
cific Air  Forces.  CHARLES  STORM  has 
been  named  dean  of  students  at  Arch- 
bishop Rvan  Hiah  School.  Philadelphia. 
MARRIAGES:  JOHN  KANNAR  HUR- 
LEY to  Judith  Alice  Burns:  EDWARD 
JOHN  MURRAY  DJ  to  Lee  Elian  Su- 
hoza. 

'68 

JAMES  J.  CLARKE  has  passed  his  Ph.D. 
preliminaries  and  is  now  a  doctoral  candi- 
date at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
has  received  a  Schmitt  Foundation  fel- 
lowship for  the  present  academic  year. 
JAMES  CORBETT  has  recently  returned 
from  South  Vietnam  where  he  served  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  receiving  two 
Air  Medals  and  the  Bronze  Star.  ALBERT 
I.  GAROFOLO,  second-year  student  at 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Law  in  Cam- 
den, has  completed  a  summer  clinical  ex- 
perience as  part  of  a  voluntary  program 
for  upperclassmen  at  the  professional 
school.  WILLIAM  RING  has  been  named 
assistant  dean  of  students  at  Archbishop 
Rvan  Hish  School.  Philadelphia.  ARMY 
2ND  LT.  CHARLES  B.  SKJTSKO  has 
completed  a  helicopter  course  at  Fort 
Wolters.  Tex.  MARRIAGE:  FRANCIS 
BERNARD  CLOSSEY,  JR.  to  Marjorie 
Ann  Hinds. 


'69 


JOHN  BECKER  was  selected  for  com- 
petition in  national  moot  court  at  Dicken- 
son Law  School,  where  he  has  achieved 
recocnition  also  as  "distinguished  militarv 
ktudent."  THOMAS  A.  GUGGIONO.  of 
[Pennsauken.  N.J.  has  been  appointed  to 
i  teacher-counsellor  in  the  program  for 
:ducationally  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged high  school  graduates  at  the  Rutgers 
campus  in  Camden.  NEAL  B.  McCANN 
has  been  named  general  manager  of  NVF 
Co.'s  container  division,  which  has  plants 
at  Kennett  Square.  Pa.  and  Hartwell,  Ga. 
MARRIAGES:  MICHAEL  E.  BEIRNF. 
to  Peggy  Ann  Nagle:  JOHN  PATRICK 
MCLAUGHLIN  to  Sharon  Lee  Putz: 
JAMES  F.  McMANUS  to  Margaret  Mary 
Masi;  LIEUT.  JOHN  J.  SABINS  to  Cathy 
Aderhold;  LIEUT.  JOSEPH  F.  SECSICK 
to  Judith  Cicchino. 


70 

AIRMAN  ROBERT  L.  BENDOROMCH 

has  completed  basic  training  at  Lackland 
AFB.  Texas.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
Sheppard  AFB.  Texas,  for  training  in 
communications  electronics  svstems. 
EUGENE  J.  BRANSFIELD  has  been 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant.  L'.S.  Armv. 
BROTHER  PATRICK  DUFFY  and 
BROTHER  ROBERT  SHEA  have  joined 
the  faculty  staff  of  Bishop  Walsh  High 
School.  Cumberland,  Md.  ALBERT  J. 
DURNING  has  been  commissioned  a  2nd 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  upon 
graduation  from  Officer  Training  School, 
at   Lackland    AFB.   Tex.    MARRIAGES: 


WILLIAM  JAMES  SMITH   to   Marilyn 
Eleanor  Gierman:  DAVID  B.  SMOLIZER 

to  Patricia  L.  Gill. 


EUGENE    J. 
BRANSFIELD 


ALBERT    J. 
DURNING 


AYEAR-END  REMINDER 

Dear  Friends  of  La  Salle: 

In  your  giving  plans  you  may  want  to  look  over  your 
1970  tax  picture  promptly,  with  the  consultation  of  your 
attorney  or  accountant.  There  may  be  advantages,  which 
you  haven't  thought  of,  to  giving  to  La  Salle  now, 
whether  under  capital  or  annual  programs.  For  informa- 
tion call  VI  8-8300,  extension  423,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern.  Mr.  Watkins,  Brother  Patrick  or  Brother  Francis. 

It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  take  advantage  of  these  legal 
provisions.  The  government  knows  that  the  private  sector 
performs  public  services  (e.g.  education)  at  far  lower 
cost  than  government  can  itself.  Hence,  these  legal  pro- 
visions under  the  tax  law. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  reminder. 

Yours  in  La  Salle's  future. 

The  Development  Staff 


MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  fo 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by: 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 

Attach  the  label  from 
the  back  rover  of  this 
issue  and  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phila  ,  Penna 
19141. 


Class  Yr 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


ATTACH    LABEL   HERE 


La  Salle.  Winter  1971 
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PROFILE 


The  Makings 

of  a 

TV  Announcer 


If  you  have  ever  heard  the 
words,  ".  .  .  TV  10  Philadelphia!" 
on  your  living  room  set,  chances 
are  that  the  man  delivering  them 
was  Jack  Jones,  70,  one  of  the 
youngest  announcers  on  the 
WCAU-TV  staff. 

Jones,  who  graduated  with  a 
3.9  index  as  an  English  major, 
has  been  working  for  the  station 
since  1967  when  John  Facenda 
helped  get  him  his  chance.  Since 
then,  he  has  written  and  deliv- 
ered late  night  and  early-morn- 
ing newscasts,  flown  the  "CAU 
Traffic  Alert."  and  served  as 
Philadelphia  City  Hall  corre- 
spondent. 

Jones  started  out  working  for 
both  WCAU  radio  and  TV,  but 
now  concentrates  on  the  latter. 
Eventually,  he'd  like  to  take  a 
crack  at  CBS  network  news,  but 
not  until  he  completes  his  re- 
serve tour  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Air  National  Guard  (He's  PIO  of- 
ficer) and  finishes  a  graduate 
prdgram  in  speech  at  Temple 
University. 

Being  black,  says  Jones,  has 
not  hurt  his  chances  ("They 
have  had  blacks  in  responsible 
positions  at  WCAU  for  20 
years"),  but  has  made  him  more 
conscious  of  his  individual  re- 
sponsibilities  as   a   newsman    in 


today's  society. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  labeled  as 
a  black  broadcaster,"  says 
Jones,  "but  a  competent  broad- 
caster who  is  black.  A  newsman 
can't  be  thought  of  as  a  black 
spokesmen.  He  must  be  im- 
partial!" 

Since  July,  1968,  Jones  has 
been  announcing  on  the  prime 
time  TV  shift,  which  means  that 
he  does  the  station  breaks  and 
live  commercials.  He  also  serves 
as  the  warmup  man  for  the 
"Betty  Hughes  Show,"  where  he 
preps  the  audience  by  giving  ap- 
plause cues  and  other  signals. 

Jones  has  suffered  through 
the  predictable  mistakes.  But  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  WCAU-TV 
and  CBS  are  "probably  the  most 
understanding  stations  in  errors 
of  youth,"  the  pain  subsided 
quickly. 

"Through  an  error  in  judge- 
ment, I  was  personally  involved 
in  something  that  could  have 
been  embarrassing  to  the  com- 
pany," says  Jones.  "But  the 
general  manager,  sales  director 
and  program  director  went  to 
bat  for  me." 

Another  time,  WCAU  was  in- 
stalling a  computerized  micro- 
phone "fade"  system.  Jones  was 
the  first  announcer  to  work  with 


it  on  the  air.  What  they  didn't  tell 
him,  however,  was  that  the  mi- 
crophone remained  activated  for 
a  minute,  even  though  the  switch 
and  light  were  both  off. 

"When  that  light  went  off,  I 
started  to  stretch  and  yawn," 
says  Jones.  "Thousands  of  lis- 
teners heard  that  stretch — and 
the  sighs  and  yawns  that  went 
with  it.  It  was  rather  embarrass- 
ing." 

Jones  served  as  president  of 
the  drama  group  at  West  (Phila- 
delphia) Catholic  High  where  he 
graduated  fourth  in  his  class.  He 
has  kept  the  dramatic  fires  burn- 
ing at  WCAU  by  playing  bit  parts 
and  working  with  such  talented 
young  directors  as  Matt  Robin- 
son, who  recently  left  the  station 
to  join  "Sesame  Street"  and  the 
NET  network. 

Obviously  the  talent  is  there 
for  a  brilliant  career,  but  Jones 
says  that  he  couldn't  have  made 
it  this  far  without  help  from  such 
WCAU  executives  as  TV  program 
director  Alvin  Hollander,  radio 
news  and  program  director  Jack 
Clements,  and  TV  general  man- 
ager Bruce  R.  Bryant. 

A  bachelor,  Jones  lives  in 
Bryn  Mawr. 
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Some  84  La  Salle  marketing  majors  re- 
cently interviewed  1,012  persons  at  ihe 
Cedarbrook  and  Neshaminy  Shopping  Cen- 
ters in  a  special  marketing  survey  designed 
to  analyze  factors  surrounding  the  intro- 
duction of  the  New  Ford  Pinto.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  lent  the  car  to  La  Salle  for  a 
five  week  period  for  use  as  a  teaching 
and  research  aid.  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  George 
R.  Swoyer.  chairman  of  the  college's  mar- 
keting department. 


Brother  Edward  John.  F.S.C..  D.C.S.,  who 
has  served  the  college  in  various  capaci- 
ties for  nearly  50  years,  has  retired  as 
La  Salle's  Bursar,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1934. 


Former  Olympic  star  Joe  Verdeur  (left) 
and  Explorer  swimming  coach  Jack  Lums- 
den  admire  drawing  of  new  pool  under 
construction  which  will  be  named  in  mem- 
ory of  La  Salle's  late  swimming  coach  Joe 
Kirk.  Verdeur  and  Lumsden  are  among  the 
many  swimmers  developed  by  Kirk  who 
are  serving  on  the  committee,  composed 
of  some  60  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life, 
organized  to  memorialize  his  name. 
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Is  medical  director  and  chief  surgeon  of  one  of 
i  hi  lad  el  phi  a's  largest  medical  centers,  Dr.  James  C. 
(riuffre,  '35,  always  happens  to  be  around  when  people  say: 


3ARLIE  WILL  DO  IT! 


99 


By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 


> 


'7  was  sick  and  tired  of  turning  my  back 


"Make  waves,  then  you  know  you  will 
have  accomplished  something." 

— James  C.  Giuffre.  M.D. 


James  Corio  Giuffre,  '35.  has  been 
making  waves — big  waves — since  join- 
ing the  staff  of  Philadelphia's  St. 
Luke's  and  Children's  Medical  Center 
in  1939.  He  moved  up  the  ladder  rap- 
idly— to  chief  surgeon,  then  medical 
director.  Since  then,  he  has  helped 
move  St.  Luke's  into  the  spotlight  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  medical 
centers  to  be  found. 

— In  the  1950s,  Giuffre  inaugurated 
the  Saul  Clinic  rehabilitation  unit. 
Since  then,  over  25,000  alcoholics 
have  been  admitted  to  the  only  such 
treatment  facility  in  the  city. 

— Shortly  afterwards,  the  first  of 
three  St.  Luke's-sponsored  clinics  were 
started  along  Philadelphia's  water- 
front. Some  25,000  workers  are 
treated  on  the  docks  annually. 

— In  1965,  the  first  nursing  home 
in  the  east  to  be  directly  affiliated  with 
a  hospital,  the  "Giuffre  Pavilion,"  was 
dedicated.  Chronically  ill  and  convales- 
cent geriatric  patients  are  handled 
here. 

— The  St.  Luke's  clinic  at  Interna- 
tional Airport  was  dedicated  in  1968. 
Staffed  by  a  doctor  and  two  nurses 
some  16  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  it  has  treated  thousands  of  trav- 
elers. 

— And  in  1968,  the  city's  only  in- 
patient drug-addiction  unit  for  young 
people  was  inaugurated.  Some  800  ad- 
dicts have  been  treated  so  far,  but  this 
war  has  only  begun.  Plans  are  now 
underway  for  the  construction  of  a 
100   bed   Addictive   Disease   Building. 

— This  month,  a  drug  education  pro- 
gram will  be  started  with  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
attending  classes  at  St.  Lukes  for  five 
week  periods.  Some  30  policemen  at  a 
time  will  attend  lectures,  handle  case 
assignments  and  live  with  addicts  in 
order  to  give  them  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

What  kind  of  man  is  Dr.  Giuffre? 
In  a  word:  Dynamic.  Up  at  4:30  every 
morning,  he's  at  the  hospital  by  6:00 
A.M.  By  9:30.  he's  finishing  the  last  of 
a  half-dozen  abdominal  operations 
(he  has  done  as  many  as  21  in  a  sin- 
gle day).  Now  he's  ready  to  spend  the 
day  running  the  hospital.  A    Wednes- 


day afternoon  round  of  golf  (he  shoots 
in  the  80s)  provides  some  diversion, 
hut  insiders  will  tell  you  that  the  hos- 
pital and  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  and  his 
two  daughters,  Catnille  and  Adrienne, 
are  the  only  things  that  really  matter 
-  -  Besides  other  people. 

"As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I've 
always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,"  he  will 
tell  you  while  discussing  his  boyhood 
in  South  Philadelphia  where  his  mo- 
ther ran  a  candy  store  and  his  father 
served  as  a  Republican  committeeman. 

Little  Jimmy  Giuffre  was  an  excel- 
lent student  all  the  way  round,"  says 
Dr.  Roland  Holroyd,  who  recalls  him 
from  the  first  biology  and  zoology 
classes  offered  at  the  "new"  Olney 
Heights  campus. 

"Dr  Giuffre  is  one  of  the  world's 
all-time     great     human-beings."     says 


comedian  Joey  Bishop,  a  long-time 
friend.  "And  certainly  one  of  the  most 
dedicated." 

"Dr.  Giuffre  is  also  quick,  shrewd, 
competitive,  combative,  daring,  blunt, 
sensitive,  open,  guarded,  dramatic,  co- 
medic,  garrulous,"  said  a  Philadelphia 
Daily  Sews  writer  a  few  years  ago. 
"He  is  intensively  human:  no  one  ig- 
nores him.  Many  of  Jimmy  Giuffre's 
patients  talk  of  him  as  though  he 
ranked  just  a  shade  below  St.  Luke 
himself." 

It  wasn't  really  a  long  story,  the  one 
that  appeared  in  the  suburban  sections 
ol  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  early  in 
March,  but  it  described  how  the  city's 
zoning  hoard  had  finally  given  permis- 


sion to  a  priest,  Peter  Quinn.  to  ope\ 
"The  Bridge."  a  residential  drug  refit 
bilitation  center  for  youngsters  fro.i 
14  to  18  in  Philadelphia's  Fo.x  ChaA 
section.  The  story  went  on  to  tell  hoi 
some  area  residents  had  opposed  tl\ 
center,  but  Father  Quinn  knew  hoi 
badly  it  was  needed.  He  used  to  be  j 
guidance  counselor  at  Bishop  McDe 
itt.  one  of  the  "better"  high  schools  \ 
the  parochial  school  system.  There  /. 
saw,  first  hand,  that  there  were  man] 
many  kids  who  needed  help  but  ha\ 
nowhere  to  go.  The  story  of  the: 
kids  and  that  story  in  the  Bulletin  te\ 
a  lot  about  the  story  of  Dr.  Giuffre. I 

"Oh  yes,  'The  Bridge.'"  said  D 
Giuffre  a  few  weeks  before  it  finall 
opened.  "They  love  the  idea,  but  nt 
in  our  neighborhood.  I  feel  sorry  fc 
the  people  who  were  up  at  that  hea 


ing  because  I  know  they're  going  to  I 
hit  with  it  sooner  or  later  and 
wouldn't  like  to  feel  the  way  they  feei 
I  wouldn't  like  to  have  their  coi 
science  when  they  suddenly  wake  i 
some  morning  and  find  that  junior 
now  on  drugs." 

Dr.  Giuffre  worked  very  hard 
help  Father  Quinn  convince  Philade 
phia  officials  that  kids  on  drugs  net] 
help.  He  brought  his  friend.  Joe)  Bis 
op.  down  to  one  of  the  zoning  hea 
ings.  "He's  one  of  the  rare  people  wl 
care."  says  Giuffre."  I  told  him.  'Joe 
you'd  be  surprised  what's  going  on  j 
Philly."  And  he  was  amazed.  I  sa1 
'from  where  I  sit  over  50  percent  i 
our  children  in  schools  are  on  drues- 


at  was  going  on. 
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ie  form  or  another.  Something  has 
be  done.  We  have  to  make  the  pub- 
aware."  " 

About  three  years  ago,  a  longtime 
itient  came  into  Dr.  Giuffre's  office 
ith  her  son.  Dr.  Giuffre  had  not  seen 
•e  hoy  for  a  while,  hut  he  remem- 
•red  how  impressed  he  had  been  with 
e  hoy's  "angelic  appearance"  when 
•  had  taken  out  his  appendix.  "A 
'autiful  boy."  But  not  any  more. 
'hen  Dr.  Giuffre  looked  up  from  his 
•sk.  he  saw  that  the  boy's  eyes  were 
nken — with  black  rings  under  them, 
e  was  shaking  and  nervous.  Biting  his 
ills.  His  mother  said  that  he  was  on 
tigs.  He  had  been  on  them  for  a 
hile.  He  was  14  years  old. 
'I  said  to  her,  'well  look  .  .  .  there 
e  clinics  .  .  .  There's  a  clinic  at 
tiladelphia  General.'  She  says.  'He's 
:en  there."  I  said,  'well  ...  he  should 
tve  a  psychiatrist."  She  said,  I've  tak- 
him  to  a  psychiatrist."  I  asked, 
k'ell,  isn't  there  a  family  doctor  in  the 
:ighborhood?'  She  says  he's  been 
ere.  I  said.  'well.  I'm  a  surgeon.  I 
)n*t  have  the  time."  So  the  kid  turns 
me  and  he  says,  'Well,  you're  a  doc- 
r,  aren"t  you?' 
'Hospitals  wouldn't  take  him  and 
r  only  recourse  was  to  take  him  to  a 
dice  station  and  have  him  arrested, 
rid  then  he  would  go  through  cold 
rkey.  I  suddenly  realized.  'I'm  look- 
g  for  a  copout.  I'm  doing  what 
erybody  else  is  doing."  And  I  was 
:k  and  tired  of  turning  my  back  on 
nat  was  going  on.  Here  we  are  in 
liladelphia,  and  Philadelphia  is  the 
jedical  center  of  the  world.  If  we 
■  'n't  have  facilities  in  Philadelphia, 
s  frightening  to  think  of  what"s  go- 
Ig  on  in  other  cities  .  .  .  and  you  hate 
^any  doctor  hates — to  turn  down  a 
Itient.  It  hurts  when  you  say,  'I'm 
rry.  I  can't  help  you.'  One  of  the 
bst  frustrating  things  in  my  life  is 
hen  I  open  an  abdomen  and  I  find 
toperable  carcinoma.  You  feel  so 
justrated.  And  when  you  turn  down 
Ipatient  you  get  that  same  feeling. 
'"Sometimes  when  you  get  involved 
Ith  your  own  personal,  professional 
pties.  you  forget  that  there  are  other 
ings  that  have  to  be  done.  Then  you 
ly,  'well,  Charlie  will  do  it.'  But  when 
Icontinues  to  crop  up  in  front  of  you, 
en  you  find  out  there  aren"t  enough 
fharlies'  around." 

That  14-year-old  boy  with  the  sunk- 
i  eves  was  not  turned  down.  Neither 


Are  Parents  Really  Interested? 


One  thing  that  disturbs  Dr.  Giuffre  is  the  fact  that  most 
drug  addicts  have  what  he  terms  a  "Jesus"  complex.  "The 
majority  of  them  think  they're  saviors,  says  Giuffre.  They 
think  they  are  the  only  ones  who  know  how  to  treat  the 
drug  problem  (Addicts  think)  that  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  clergymen  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Now  what  causes  addition?  Not  drugs,  but  human  weak- 
nesses.  They  (addicts)  have  their  hangups,  their  anxieties, 
their  frustrations,  their  phobias,  their  psychoses  (and)  this 
propels  them  into  the  drug  culture.  After  treatment-six 
months-they  kick  the  habit.  They  decide  to  set  up  a  clinic 
and  they're  given  a  grant.  Now  these  are  sick  people. 
They're  given  a  grant  to  go  ahead  and  treat  drug  addicts." 


"In  running  up  against  parents  of  drug  addicts,  it's  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  mother  say,  'I've  raised  five  children. 
How  come  he  went  wrong?  I  raised  them  all  the  same.' 
That's  where  you  went  wrong.  They  are  not  all  the  same 
even  though  they're  all  your  brood  (She  says)  'I've  given 
him  everything.  I  wanted  him  to  ge  a  lawyer.  I  wanted 
him  to  be  a  priest.  I  wanted  him  to  be  a  doctor:'  Did  you 
ever  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  be?  Parents  these  days 
are  only  concerned  how  their  children  look.  As  long  as 
it  doesn't  reflect  on  them,  they  don't  care.  Are  they  really, 
deeply,  sincerely  interested  in  their  children?  Or  just  in  the 
fact  that  their  children  should  look  good  so  they  can  stick, 
their  chests  out?" 


"There  is  no  one  cause  (for  drug  use).  You  name  any- 
thing and  I'll  tell  you  that's  a  cause — poverty,  wealth,  en- 
vironment, frustration,  thrills,  experimentation,  not  being 
accepted,  or  they  don't  see  futures,  or  blame  it  on  the  war 
or  the  political  picture.  I  don't  think  we  should  waste  our 
time  or  energies  looking  for  causes.  What  are  we  doing 
about  treating  them?  Are  we  going  to  write  them  off?" 


"You  can't  equate  marijuana  with  alcohol.  Alcohol  is 
a  food  as  well  as  a  drug.  There's  some  nutritional  value. 
Marijuana  is  strictly  a  brain  drug.  It  acts  on  the  brain 
alone.  It  has  no  nutritional  or  caloric  value  at  all.  It's  a 
psychogenic  drug,  just  like  Librium  or  any  of  the  other 
drugs.  And  100  per  cent,  100  per  cent  of  the  600  addicts 
we  have  treated  as  in-patients  have  all  been  through  the 
marijuana  scene." 


Ia  Salle,  Spring  1971 
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There's  so  much  that  has  to  be  del 


were  many  others  when  word  spread 
through  the  neighborhood  that  Dr. 
Giuffre  was  opening  a  ward  to  treat 
young  drug  addicts.  It  started  with 
four  beds.  Soon  two  more  were  added. 
Then  two  more.  Before  long,  there 
were  ten  beds  set  aside  for  youngsters 
who  were  detoxified  with  methadone 
to  spare  them  the  agony  of  the  "cold 
turkey"  withdrawals.  Today,  there  are 
19  patients  in  the  drug  clinic  and  Dr. 
Giuffre  estimates  that  St.  Luke"s  is 
saving  the  taxpayers  about  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  just  by  keeping 
those  19  addicts  off  the  street  -  -  be- 
cause each  one  was  stealing  an  average 
of  S500  a  week  to  support  the  heroin 
habit. 

"You  have  to  be  made  of  a  certain 
type  of  fiber  to  be  able  to  take  the 
frustrations,  the  King,  the  conning 
that  these  addicts  try  to  perpetrate  on 
doctors,  nurses,  and  corpsmen."  saj  s 
Dr.  Giuffre.  "You've  got  to  be  able  to 
live  up  under  all  this  guff,  so  it's  a 
specialty  (we're  dealing  with  I  ...  It 
takes  a  certain  type  of  practitioner.  I 
think  that  this  specialty  group  should 
be  trained  to  expect  all  this." 

The  area  served  by  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital— from  river  to  river  and  from 
Fairmount  to  Lehigh  aves. — is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  city.  A  local  maga- 
zine once  described  it  as  "1,000  square 
blocks  of  misery  and  trouble,  poverty 
and  fear."  More  than  one-sixth  of  all 
police  cases  end  up  at  St.  Luke's:  some 
25.000  stabbings  and  shootings  a  year. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  did  a  story 
on  one  such  victim  back  in  1964.  Dr. 
Giuffre  had  saved  the  life  of  a  man  by 
performing  a  delicate  punctured  heart 


operation.  "We  see  a  lot  of  seemingly 
hopeless  cases,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  we  win  one."  he  had  told  the 
Bulletin. 

"That  one  individual  you're  refer- 
ring to."  said  Dr.  Giuffre.  "I've  in- 
herited him.  The  Chinese  have  a  phi- 
losophy that  when  you  save  a  life,  you 
are  now  obligated  to  that  person.  He 
comes  in  here  an  average  of  three 
times  a  year  with  the  story,  'but  after 
all.  I'm  around  here  (only)  because 
of  you.'  He  drinks  and  rarelv  works 
and  thinks  he  is  my  responsibility.'In 
a  way,  he  is.  I've  given  up  trying  to 
get  jobs  for  him  because  he  doesn't 
hold  them  down.  So.  if  he  needs  some 
extra  money,  I  give  it  to  him. 

"When  they  come  in  off  the  streets 
here,  you  sew  them  up.  you  treat 
them,  transfuse  them,  (and)  rehabili- 
tate them  physically.  Then  they  go 
back  out  in  the  streets."  Dr.  Giuffre 
chuckled.  "I've  often  thought  that 
some  of  these  guys  I'm  repairing  will 
probably  mug  me  or  swipe  the  wheels 
off  my  car.  or  something  like  that. 
Here  I  am  getting  a  fellow  in  shape 
physically  so  he  can  go  out  and  create 
havoc.  But  we  can't  play  God.  We  do 
what  we  have  to  do,  what  we  are 
trained  to  do." 

Dr.  Giuffre  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned 
forward.  "I  could  never  ever  pass  a 
beggar  or  a  drunk.  I  tried  it  once.  He 
asked  me  for  a  quarter  when  I  was 
walking  along  Chestnut  st.  I  knew  he 
wanted  it  to  drink,  but  it  bothered  me. 
I  thought,  'maybe  he  doesn't.  Maybe 
he  wants  it  for  a  sandwich."  It  started 
to  bother  me  and  I  ran  back  and  gave 
it  to  him.  It  wasn't  worth  it.   It  was 


killing  me  inside. 

Dr.  Giuffre  had  received  dozens  I 
awards  from  civic,  fraternal  and  pr 
fessional  organizations  during  his  c 
reer.  He  has  been  named  "A  fan  of  t 
Year."  He  has  been  honored  for  d. 
tinguished  service  and  outstandii 
achievement,  for  patriotism  and  f 
being  an  outstanding  humanitaria 
But  the  most  cherished  award  of  i, 
came  during  his  residency  days  whi 
a  little  old  colored  lady,  a  patient 
his  in  the  clinic,  bought  a  pictu[ 
frame  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  sto 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

"She  couldn't  afford  that  frame,  rr 
to  show  me  her  appreciation  she  ga< 
it  to  me.  And  I  cherish  that  pictu 
frame.  Because  this  was  the  most  si 
could  do." 

Another  honor,  a  rare  one  indee 
occured  on  Nov.  30,  1965.  when  tl 
"James  C.  Giuffre  Pavilion"  was  dec 
cated  at  St.  Luke's.  "This  is  one 
the  most  difficult  things  that  cou 
ever  happen  to  anyone."  he  says.  "B 
cause  now  you  have  something  th 
you  have  to  live  up  to,  and  you  kne 
you  could  never  ever  meet  the  stan 
ards.  They've  created  a  monster  f 
me.  I  could  never  ever  be  as  good 
people  think  I  am.  I  could  never  ev 
be  the  surgeon  people  think  I  am.  I 
too  trememdous  a  task  to  live  up  to. 
could  never  ever  be  the  doctor  n 
mother  would  have  wanted  me  to  r 
Although  we  try,  we  know  deep  dov 
within  ourselves  that  we're  failun 
There's  so  much  that  has  to  be  do; 
and  so  little  time." 

Running  a  hospital  leaves  little  tir 
for  relaxation,   but   Dr.   Giuffre   fin 


\d  so  little  time/ 


)me  solitude  in  surgery.  ("The  only 
me  I  relax  is  when  I'm  up  there.  I'm 
ease.)  He's  also  at  home  when  he's 
ading  stories  with  such  friends  and 
atients  as  Joey  Bishop.  Dean  Martin. 
De  Frazier  and  Bobby  Rydell.  Out  on 
te  Pacific  coast,  the  word  is  out;  if 
Du're  performing  in  Philly  and  not 
eling  well,  drop  into  St.  Luke's.  Of- 
n  they  just  drop  in  to  say  hello  and. 
laybe.  cheer  up  some  patients. 
'People  in  show  business  are  very 
nely  people,  says  Giuffre.  "They  do 
)  much  for  others.  Whenever  there's 
charity  or  benefit  to  be  given,  they 
irely  hesitate  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
es. And  whenever  we  take  care  of 
iem,  they  want  to  do  so  much  for  us 
make  up  for  whatever  little  we  did 
>r  them." 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  living 

what  he  terms,  a  "decadent,  drunk- 

.  drugged  society,"  Dr.  Giuffre  has 

interesting  theory  about  the   next 

:neration    of   young   people.    "Right 

)w    I'm    very    optimistic    and    very 

peful."    he    says.    "After    they    get 

rough  this  fad,  we  are  going  to  see 

generation   of   prudes.    Those    who 

rvive  it  are  not  going  to  make  their 

lildren    go    through    the    scene    that 

ey've  gone  through.  A  lot  of  them 

e  suddenly  coming  out  of  the  clouds 

nd)  they're  going  to  raise  their  kids 

ictly.     I    think    the    pendulum    will 

ring  completely  to  the  opposite  way. 

:cause    right    now    these    kids    are 

aching   out.    They   want   help.    You 

n  feel  it.  They're  looking  for  it." 

And  as  long  as  they're  enough 
lharlies"  around  like  Dr.  Giuffre, 
■y'll  find  it.  ■ 


// 


An  Affluent,  Pill-Popping  Society. 


The  social  climate  in  which  we  live  is  probably  as  re- 
sponsible as  anything  else  for  the  current  drug  problem, 
according  to  Dr.  Giuffre.  "It's  an  affluent  society  and  a 
pill-popping  society.  Kids  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  where 
they  see  mother  taking  a  pill.  Because  she's  nervous,  she 
pops  a  pill.  Because  she's  on  a  diet,  she  takes  another  pill. 
At  bedtime,  she  takes  another  pill.  They're  growing  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pills.  They  even  write  songs:  'Mother's 
Little  Helpers,'  right?  You  take  a  medicine  cabinet  in  any 
modern  American  home — there  are  over  30  drugs  in  it. 
So  it's  there.  It's  available." 


"No  matter  how  good,  how  efficient  a  rehabilitation 
program  is,  unless  society  accepts  the  addict,  it  must  fail! 
Once  they're  (addicts)  drug  free,  if  they  can't  go  back  into 
society  (and)  get  positions,  then  what  do  they  do?  If  you 
send  them  back  into  the  same  environment,  the  same 
frustrations,  and  the  same  anxieties,  they're  going  to  go 
right  back  on  it." 


"Heroin  addicts  are  very  passive,  innocuous  people. 
They  couldn't  care  less.  With  the  help  of  heroin,  they're 
no  longer  interested.  Their  only  concern  is  their  next  fix. 
They  couldn't  care  less  about  love,  sex,  anything!  A  heroin 
addict  could  not  be  a  member  of  a  street  gang  because  he 
is  stupefied  and  anesthetized." 


"With  drug  addiction,  you  are  dealing  with  a  chronic 
disease.  One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a  chronic 
disease  is  a  recurrence.  A  person  with  a  chronic  heart 
condition  goes  into  heart  failure,  is  hospitalized  and  put 
back  in  shape.  You  know  he  will  go  into  failure  again  in 
six  months  or  year.  Now,  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  write 
him  off?  It's  the  same  way  with  drugs.  So  he's  going  to 
come  back  in  six  months.  Well,  at  least  for  six  months  you 
make  him  productive .  Maybe  the  next  time  they'll  keep 
him  clean — keep  him  out  of  jail — for  a  year.  So  you  don't 
stop.  We  shouldn't  stop." 


I  Salle,  Spring  1971 
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What's  a  Nice  Jewish  Girl  Like  71 


i 


f  I  had  taken  seriously  the  description  La  Salle  College 
offered  of  itself  in  its  catalogue  of  1966,  I  probably  would 
have  ignored  John  Wood's  suggestion  that  1  write  to  them 
about  a  job.  After  all,  La  Salle  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college 
for  men  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools. 

I  had  been  teaching  for  several  years  in  a  large  urban 
university  and  had  just  concluded  that  I  ought  to  be  teaching 
in  a  small  liberal  arts  college.  I  followed  up  that  decision  by 
putting  myself,  not  on  the  market,  but  onto  the  grapevine. 
That's  how  the  chairman  of  history  at  Rosemont  came  to 
tell  me  that  La  Salle  would  have  an  opening  in  my  field  the 
following  fall.  They  won't  hire  a  woman,  1  told  him;  women's 
schools  hire  men,  but  men's  colleges  don't  employ  us!  Never- 
theless, a  letter  of  inquiry  couldn't  hurt. 

The  interview  was  on  one  of  those  blustery,  bundle-up 
days  that  seem  to  bemuse  Chicagoans,  but  we  in  Philadelphia 
never  comment  upon.  I  arrived  at  the  administration  building 
with  my  academic  credentials  in  good  order  and  my  stereo- 
types intact.  I  would  be  intelligent,  of  course,  but  hold  back 
on  the  charm.  After  all,  they  were  not  at  ease  with  Jews  and 
women.  I,  however,  had  been  to  San  Francisco. 

Things  went  well  enough  and  they  made  me  an  offer  I 
could  accept.  I  decided  on  La  Salle  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  an  "interesting  experience."  I  didn't  give  a  thought 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  splendid  school  which  annually  fields 
good  basketball  teams  and  well-turned-out  BA's,  a  school  that 
ranks  243rd  in  the  number  of  doctorates  earned  by  alumni 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  than  14,000  alumni  in 
La  Salle's  107-year  history  and  that  there  are  nearly  3000 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Such  bits  of  data  were  given  out  along  with  the  contracts 
by  the  men  in  long  black  robes  and  starched  little  collars  who 
had  interviewed  me.  (Since  then,  the  long  black  robes  have 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Brothers  at  La  Salle, 
but  the  pride  in  the  success  of  our  graduates  remains  firm 
and  justified.) 

Signing  the  contract  was  the  easy  part,  telling  my  father 
was  hard.  Wouldn't  I  be  troubled  by  all  the  crucifixes?  Was 
I  perhaps  flirting  with  Catholicism?  with  a  Catholic?  Recall- 
ing it  now,  I  realize  that  1  was  defensive  when  I  told  people 
of  the  change  I  was  about  to  make.  Instead  of  talking  about 
academic  strengths,  or  the  professional  vigor  of  the  faculty, 
I  put  together  a  little  monologue  on  the  dearth  of  ladies' 
rooms  and  how  many  holy  days  1  would  now  have. 

Once  on  the  campus,  I  had  to  adjust  first  to  the  fact  that  I 


could  never  hope  to  be  anonymous — everyone  knew  who 
was.  (On  one  occasion,  I  was  introduced  to  a  meeting  as  thi 
first  full-time  woman  at  the  college.  I  have  often  wondere 
about  those  part-time  women  who  preceded  me.)  Bein, 
known  and  addressed  familiarly  was  very  pleasant,  of  course 
and  had  been  one  reason  for  seeking  a  smaller  school  in  trr 
first  instance. 

But  I  was  startled  to  recognize  the  "we  Jews"  syndrome  i 
myself.   I  verged  on  becoming  a  bagels-and-lox  Jew   whos 
actions  are  conditioned  by  the  anticipation  of  reaction  in  th 
non-Jews  around  him.  In  the  dining  room,  I  hesitated  to  orde 
foods    which    I    always    had    been    accustomed    to    eating,   i 
pronounced   "Yom   Kippur"  the  way   a  late  night  TV   hot] 
might.   I   found  myself  leaving  the  campus  early  on   Frida 
afternoons.  I  was  dismayed  to  discover  how  insecure  I  fei 
in  the  gentile  world,  and  how  mindful  I  was  of  not  merel 
being  a  Jew,  but  of  performing  as  a  Jew.  This  was  a  conscious 
role  I  was  playing  and  it  bewildered  and  disturbed  me. 

I  was  being  foolish;  I  had  grossly  undervalued  my  c& 
leagues'  sensibilities.  The  men  with  whom  I  work  have  bee 
wise  and  tactful  in  their  relationship  with  me.  They  don't  se 
me  as  their  Jewish  colleague,  but  rather  as  a  colleague  whl 
is  Jewish.  A  few  months  ago,  I  was  approached  by  one  of  th1, 
electricians  on  the  campus  who  called  me  by  name  an 
asked  if  I  were  a  teacher. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Are  you  Jewish?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  I  at 
Jewish."  "So  am  I,"  he  said,  and  I  was  aware  that  he  wj 
pleased  to  have  found  me.  The  Brothers  also  are  pleased 
am  Jewish,  though  certainly  not  in  a  smug,  aren't-we-tolerai 
manner.  Religious  people  are  comfortable  with  religion,  an! 
Roman  Catholics  are  more  conscious  of  having  Judaic  origir 
in  their  faith  than  I  had  suspected.  In  any  case,  my  Jewisl 
ness,  which  was  so  important  a  signpost  in  my  own  sense  c'i 
myself,  was  a  pale  matter  indeed  when  La  Salle  confronte 
my  being  a  woman. 


I, 


.  n    1965   I  was  one  of  only  two  hundred   women   takir  i 
Ph.D.'s  in  this  country — that  number  has  dwindled  each  yea 
since.   There   are    fewer   women    teaching   in   colleges   toda 
than  there  were  25  years  ago  and  as  co-education  reaches  th 
women's  schools,  there  will  be  still  fewer  in  the  coming  year 

Congressman  Shirley  Chisholm,  speaking  at  La  Salle  la 
year,  said  that  she  faced  more  discrimination  professional' 
because  she  is  a  woman  than  because  she  is  black.  The  Won 
en's  Liberation  Movement  has  come  just  in  time — for  mo 
women  though  not  for  me.  I  have  La  Salle. 


ping  in  a  Place  Like  This  ? 


» 


By  Minna  Weinstein.  Ph.D. 


From  the  time  of  my  first  interview  in  December  1966,  the 
tactic  utilized  in  response  to  my  being  a  woman  was  evasion. 
There  was  something  approaching  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
regarding  my  sex.  No  one  held  a  door  or  a  coat  or  a  chair. 
Since  this  equal  treatment  has  also  included  salary  and  pro- 
motion, I  never  complained  of  it.  Some  women  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  coats 
and  chairs  held.  Not  everyone  was  so  ready  to  bypass  the  fact 
of  my  femininity,  though.  One  man  who  was  assigned  to  be 
my  office  mate,  angrily  and  adamantly  refused  the  opportunity 
on  the  grounds  that  his  reputation  would  be  compromised. 

la  Salle  had  been  a  singular  male  stronghold  for  over  a 
enlury  and  my  arrival  created  a  kind  of  male  identity  crisis 
hat  was  an  exact  analogy  to  the  Jewish  identity  crisis  I  was 
xperiencing.  On  the  one  hand,  they  wanted  me  to  feel  wel- 
ome  and  part  of  the  community:  on  the  other.  I  was  cer- 
ainly  different  from  the  garden  variety  new  instructor. 

The  curious  combination  of  generosity  and  uneasiness  was 
videnced  as  recently  as  the  discussions  and  preparations  in 
idvance  of  our  becoming  co-ed  this  past  fall.  My  colleagues 
vere  worrying  over  hair  dryers  in  the  dorms  and  skimmed 
nilk  in  the  cafeteria,  while  expressing  their  confidence  that 
he  academic  profile  of  the  freshman  class  would  be  raised 
dramatically  by  the  admission  of  women.  And  although  1 
elt  deeply  honored — and  more  than  a  little  moved — by  being 
lected  Vice  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  I  could  not  re- 
rain  from  asking  whether  the  job  included  making  drapes 
or  the  faculty  lounge.  (I  was  carefully  reassured  that  no  such 
ask  was  contemplated. ) 

Things  have  changed  a  good  deal  at  La  Salle:  there  are 
ols  of  women  about  and  this  year  I  cancelled  classes  for  Rosh 
iashanah  without  a  long  explanation  about  the  consecration 
>f  Isaac  and  how  we  Jews  .  .  .  Brother  Vice  President  asked 
vhether  I  would  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  on  Women's 
ib  to  be  held  December  8.  I  reminded  him  that  December  8 

a  major  Catholic  feast  day.  And  what  a  day!  The  Feast  of 
!he  Immaculate  Conception.  Not  even  the  staunchest  of  Wom- 
n's  Lib  advocates  are  prepared  to  go  that  far! 

When  I  accepted  the  position  at  La  Salle  College,  I  thought 
f  it  as  an  interim  appointment — it  would  be  fun  because  it 
rould  be  different.  It  is  fun.  And  if  being  treated  as  an 
ndividual  and  being  accepted  exactly  as  one  is,  is  different, 
hen,  yes,  La  Salle  is  that  too. 
i|This  article  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Les  Girls"  in  the 
4th  Friday"  supplement  of  the  Jewish  Exponent  on  Dec.  4. 
970.)  ■ 


Dr.  Weinstein  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  and  recipient 
of  a  1969  Lindback  Award  for  distinguished  teaching.  She  is 
a  past  contributor  to  LA  SALLE. 


.a  Salle,  Spring  1971 


"Foreign  Policy  and  the  Generation  Gaj 


TL 


.he  America  of  my  boyhood  was  a  poorer  land,  marked  by 
breadlines,  bank  failures  and  industrial  strife.  Parents  worried 
about  keeping  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table.  Yet  I  grew  up 
amidst  friendly  neighbors  on  secure  streets.  To  be  sure,  people 
took  their  politics  seriously.  Times  were  hard.  But  I  can*t  recall 
anybody  who  didn't  believe  his  country  was  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Failure  to  stand  up  for  the  national  anthem  was 
unheard  of.  and  never  did  I  witness  disrepect  to  the  flag. 

This  underlying  belief  in  the  American  system — call  it  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  if  you  will — filled  our  history  and  litera- 
ture. "We  are  acting  for  all  mankind.'  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
proclaimed,  and  Walt  Whitman,  poet  of  a  self-confident 
republic,  had  written: 

"Myself,  I  sing 

A  single,  separate  person. 

And  praise  the  word,  'democracy.'  " 

Yes,  when  I  was  growing  up,  nearly  everyone  accepted  our 
nation  as  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world.  Longfellow  had 
earlier  assured  us,  from  his  quiet  study  in  Cambridge,  that 
humanity  with  all  its  fears,  with  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
hung  breathless  on  our  fate. 

Few  doubted  it. 

On  such  readings  did  my  generation  imbibe  the  humane 
and  hopeful  spirit  of  America.  Zestfully  they  informed  us 
that  our  free  land  represented  a  new  beginning,  a  sanctuary 
of  escape  from  the  ancient  oppressions  of  Europe. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  of  my  sophisticated  friends  would 
scoff  at  these  recollections.  They  would  brand  them  maudlin. 
They  would  say  that  such  days  of  innocence,  if  ever  they 
existed,  are  best  put  behind  us.  They  would  claim  to  be  glad 
the  country  has  grown  up  at  last,  and  that  the  "now"  genera- 
tion is  mature  enough  to  "tell  it  like  it  is,"  having  freed  itself 
from  the  sentimental  nonsense  and  mythology  of  the  past. 

These  'sophisticates'  may  be  partly  right,  but  mostly  they 
are  wrong.  They  forget  that  any  society,  especially  one  com- 
posed of  so  many  diverse  cultures,  races  and  creeds  as  our 
own,  is  mortared  together  by  common  sentiment,  by  a  basic 
belief  in  the  decency  of  its  purposes,  the  virtue  of  its  shared 
ideals,  and  the  soundness  of  its  institutions. 

When  we  turn  scornful  of  these  fundamentals:  when  we 
lose  respect  for  each  other  and  grow  defiant  of  lawful  author- 
ity; when  the  accepted  standards  of  conduct  sink  to  a  level 
no  more  demanding  than  "doing  your  own  thing,"  then  the 
country  starts  to  come  unstuck. 

That's  what  is  happening  to  us  today. 

That's  why  we're  in  such  deep  trouble. 

The  trouble  stems  from  no  physical  disability.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  is  a  cornucopia  of  goods  and  services  piled  high. 
Adult  Americans  prize  its  monumental  productivity.  Our 
sights  were  set,  after  all.  during  sparse  years  of  insecurity 
and  depression.  Small  wonder  that  material  abundance 
should  have  become  the  single-minded  goal — and  unique 
achievement — of  our  generation. 

So  we  tend  to  diagnose  today's  trauma  in  superficial  and 
self-serving  ways.  We  tell  ourselves  we  have  given  our  chil- 
dren too  much.  They  arc  spoiled.  They  were  raised  permis- 
sively.  It's  all  Dr.  Spock's  fault! 
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But,  in  moments  of  reflection,  we  grudgingly  concede  tha 
our  children  do  have  a  point.  It  they  reject  the  shopping  cen 
ters  as  the  hallmark  of  American  culture;  if  they  resent  th< 
ubiquitous  and  deceitful  advertisements  of  beer,  cigarettes 
cosmetics  and  deodorants  that  forever  assault  our  eyes  anc 
ears:  if  they  object  to  how  we  have  cheapened  our  surround 
ings  in  an  endless  clutter  of  billboards  and  neon  signs,  if  the; 
want  the  air  pure  again,  and  the  water  running  clean,  and  thi 
land  given  a  little  more  loving  care,  are  they  really  so  awfullj 
wrong? 

Don't  mistake  these  for  signs  of  sickness.  They  are  tht 
symptoms  of  persisting  national  health.  A  new  generation  o 
Americans,  knowing  that  it  cannot  add  to  the  quantity  in  ou 
lives,  seeks  rather  to  improve  the  quality.  In  this  they  an 
right.  We  should  pitch  in  and  help  them. 

For  the  generation  gap  which  matters  involves  no  insuper 
able  disagreement  over  goals,  nor  does  it  consist  primarily  o 
the  different  life  style  adopted  by  so  many  young  people 
Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  their  long-term  beliefs,  their  aspira 
tions  for  their  country,  or  their  concept  of  ultimate  justice 
the  views  of  most  young  people  are  less  different  from  thosi 
of  their  parents  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  dangerous  generation  gap,  as  I  see  it,  has  more  to  dc 
with  means  than  ends.  Far  too  many  bright  and  sensitivi 
college  students  are  "turned  off."  Whatever  word  is  used  fo 
describing  their  negative  mood,  whether  it  be  alienated,  dis 
affected,  or  disillusioned,  the  fact  is  that  alarming  number 
of  young  Americans  are  losing  faith  in  the  American  politica 
process.  They  believe  the  system  is  rigged  for  war,  not  peace 
they  suspect  that  representative  government  has  lost  it: 
vitality,  with  only  the  pocketbook  interests  enjoying  repre 
sentation.  not  the  people.  Worst  of  all,  they  think  that  thei- 
entreaties,  when  voiced  in  the  regular  manner,  go  unheedec 
and  unheard. 

This  pervasive  skepticism  about  our  established  politica 
order  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  malaise  on  campus.  I 
makes  the  cop-out  seem  respectable;  it  accounts  for  the  east 
with  which  self-indulgent  pursuits  can  be  justified.  If  nothinj 
can  be  done  anyway  then  why  not  'celebrate'  life?  Why  no> 
make  beads,  beards  and  flowing  locks  the  apparel  of  defiano 
and  dissent?  Why  not  confront  the  establishment?  If  it  won" 
yield,  at  least  it  can  be  discomforted.  Why  not? 
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hese  are  the  disturbing  questions  students  ask.  The  malad 
is  most  apparent  at  our  foremost  universities,  where  th 
faculty  itself  is  infected,  but  it  is  spreading  rapidly  through  a 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  undermining  confidenc 
still  further,  encouraging  coercion  and  infusing  contempt.  ]■ 
the  affliction  is  to  be  cured,  we  must  honestly  probe  for.  an 
eradicate,  the  underlying  causes.  Nothing  less  will  suffice. 

The  charlatans  hold  that  the  remedy  consists  of  a  simpl' 
dose  of  discipline,  a  crackdown  on  campus.  It  is  easy  fo 
them  to  point  to  any  number  of  disorders  which  apparent! 
called  for  sterner  measures  than  those  taken.  Obviously,  n 
academic  institution — or  society  for  that  matter — can  Ion 
tolerate  or  endure  conditions  of  anarchy.  Force  unloosed  mu.' 


What  Has  Military  Adventurism 
Done  to  our  Good  American  Ideals? 


3e  met  with  sufficient  counterforce  to  restore  good  order.  All 
aw-breakers  must  be  held  to  account. 

Nevertheless,  while  a  gaping  wound  sometimes  requires  a 
;ompress  to  contain  it,  the  wound  is  healed,  not  by  the  tape 
,vith  which  it  is  bound,  but  by  the  inner  processes  of  the 
rtody.  So,  if  we  are  to  find  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  our 
:urrent  affliction,  we  must  re-examine  our  society,  review  our 
ecent  history,  and  reflect  upon  our  charted  course. 

A  starting  place  is  to  recognize  that  today's  typical  Ameri- 
:an  parent  and  disaffected  college  student  see  the  world 
ibroad  very  differently.  The  new  generation  never  perceived 
n  Vietnam  the  demons  their  parents  envisioned.  Unlike  our 
>residents  who  over-learned  the  "lessons"  of  World  War  II, 
nost  perceptive  young  Americans  never  could  swallow  Ho 
?hi  Minh  as  Adolph  Hitler  in  disguise  or  believe  that  our 
ailure  to  fight  for  a  government  we  propped  up  in  Saigon 
yould  amount  to  another  "Munich."  They  sensed  that  Viet- 
iam  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  American  security,  the 
jafety  of  the  United  States  or  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
inevitably  they  came  to  view  the  conflict  as  an  unwarranted 
intervention  on  our  part  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  which 
'asn't  our  affair. 

t  does  no  good  to  tell  these  young  people  that  our  will 
id  character  are  being  tested.'  That  we  shall  not  be  humilia- 
d  or  accept  our  first  defeat.  They  do  not  believe  a  mistaken 
ar  should  be  won.  They  believe  it  should  be  stopped.  That, 
>r  them,  is  the  path  of  honor. 

So  it  happened  that  Vietnam,  now  the  longest  war  in  our 

story,  severed  the  line  of  communication  between  our  gene- 

ition  of  political  leaders  and  the  campus  leaders  of  student 

lought.  The  two  groups  move  on  different  planes,  they  speak 

different  tongues.  Their  paths  would  never  have  collided, 

ut  passed  each  other  by  like  ships  in  the  night,  except  for  the 

ar.  For  we  oldsters  insisted  on  drafting  the  youngsters  to 

ght  a  war  which  great  numbers  of  them  couldn't  approve. 

Thus,  the  disillusionment  of  so  many  college  students  in 

eir  country  and  its  institutions  has  its  roots  in   Vietnam. 

Tien  the  power  of  the  state  is  used  to  force  young  men  to 

»ht  a  war  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  at  best,  and  wrong- 

il  at  worst  (under  penalty  of  imprisonment  if  they  refuse), 

e  seeds  of  sedition  are  sown.  From  these  roots,  every  limb 

authority  is  eventually  challenged.  Whenever  a  tree  trunk 

shaken,  all  the  leaves  tremble.  Once  the  legitimacy  of  the 

wernment   is   rejected   on   an   issue   so   fundamental    as   an 

tacceptable    war,    every    lesser    institution    of    authority    is 

aced  in  jeopardy.  Every  sacred  principle,  every  traditional 

due,  every  settled  policy  becomes  a  target  for  ridicule  and 

pudiation.  Caldrons  of  anarchy  soon  begin  to  boil. 

Listen   to   what   the   President's   Commission    on    Campus 

nrest  said  about  the  war.  Disaffected  students  see  the  war, 

1e  commission  concluded,  'as  a  symbol  of  moral  crisis  in  the 
ition  which,  in  their  eyes,  deprives  even  law  of  its  legitimacy 
.  .  Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  end  of  the  war  in 
idochina.' 
The  war's  fall-out  has  debased,  on  a  far  broader  front,  the 
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confidence  of  young  people  in  their  government.  The  credibil- 
ity of  the  government,  including  the  Presidency  itself,  has 
been  grievously  impaired.  Moreover,  an  awareness  has  de- 
veloped— never  known  to  my  generation — that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  forfeited  its  claim  to  a  morality  above  that 
of  other  governments.  The  napalming  of  defenseless  Viet- 
namese villages,  the  devastation  of  large  areas  by  free-drop- 
pingB-52's,  the  massacres  at  My  Lai — facts  like  these  prevent 
young  Americans  from  sharing  their  elders'  coveted  belief  in 
the  superior  morality  of  their  country. 

Finally,  a  recognition  is  forming  that  the  United  States  can 
'lose.'  All  American  children  learn  from  their  school  books 
that  the  United  States  has  never  lost  a  war.  But  the  gargan- 
tuan image  of  brave  men,  unlimited  money  and  massive 
modern  technology  bogged  down  in  a  medieval  quagmire  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Shattered  like  the  myth  of  American 
omnipotence  and  all  other  premises  on  which  we  built  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War. 

I  should  think  that  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  may  have  just  as 
much  impact  on  young  peoples'  conceptions  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  future  as  the  lessons  of  the  Second 
World  War  had  upon  the  conceptions  of  their  parents.  Having 
witnessed  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  both  great 
wars  of  this  century,  our  contemporary  leaders  drew  the 
conclusion  that  since  we  couldn't  withdraw  in  isolation  from 
the  world,  we  must  therefore  take  charge  of  it.         (Continued) 
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Senator  Church  (D-Idaho),  co-author  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment,  speaks  at  campus  press  conference  prior  to 
delivering  accompanying  remarks  at  Concert  &  Lecture  Series 
appearance,  Feb.  11. 


Thus  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  stepped  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the  receding  Euro- 
pean empires.  Tommy  Adkins  was  replaced  by  G.I.  Joe; 
American  Marines  occupied  barracks  once  filled  by  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  Though  we  believed  our  motives  to 
be  pure— quite  unrelated  to  the  practice  of  neocolonialism 
with  which  we  stand  charged— the  obligations  we  assumed 
soon  came  to  exceed  those  of  all  the  old  western  empires 
combined.  The  United  Stales,  without  much  forethought, 
pledged  itself  to  oversee  the  vast  regions  once  occupied  by 
the  bankrupt  European  nations.  Overnight,  we  became  the 
policeman,  banker,  and  judge  of  most  of  the  world. 
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In  the  place  of  the  British  fleet,  the  U.S.  Navy  took  up  the 
deep-water  patrol.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  China 
Seas,  American  troops  were  garrisoned  at  outposts  so  far- 
flung  as  to  dwarf  the  reach  of  Imperial  Rome.  In  our  zeal  as 
self-annointed  protector  of  half  a  hundred  foreign  govern- 
ments, we  retained  the  draft  to  summon  young  Americans  to 
battle  in  places  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  a  compulsory 
duty  never  imposed  on  French  or  British  citizens,  even  at 
the  height  of  their  colonial  power. 

The  obsessive  fear  which  drove  us  to  this  extremity — the 
specter  of  a  monolithic  communism  engulfing  the  globe — has 
long  since  been  shown  to  be  illusory.  Communist  countries 
are  deeply  divided.  President  Nixon  is  cheered  in  Bucharest 
and  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Belgrade.  The  red  titans. 
Russia  and  China  hurl  invectives  at  one  another  and  engage 
in  sporadic  warfare  along  contested  borders. 

While  these  developments  outmoded  our  old  concepts,  we 
kept  on  adhering  to  the  same  engrained  habits  of  thought. 
We  continued  to  see  ourselves  as  the  benevolent  sentinel  of 
what  we  still  call  the  "free  world,"  when  in  truth  it  is  mainly- 
composed,  like  the  communist  world,  of  despotic  governments 
that  are  the  very  antithesis  of  all  we  stand  for  as  a  nation. 

So  it  happened  that  American  foreign  policy  fell  out  of 
touch  with  traditional  American  ideals.  In  the  name  of  "prag- 
matism." we  embraced  every  form  of  government  on  our 
side  of  the  tug-of-war.  Their  frontiers  became  ours  to  defend, 
for  which  purpose  we  stationed  more  than  a  million  soldiers 
abroad:  their  internal  stability  became  ours  to  promote,  for 
which  purpose  we  dispensed  more  than  S150-billion  in  foreign 
aid.  To  be  sure,  we  told  ourselves  we  were  financing  develop- 
ment, but  we  decreed  that  it  must  take  place  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  order.  Our  principal  concern,  like  that  of 
all  presiding  imperial  powers,  became  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo. 

This  objective  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  historic  con- 
ception of  ourselves  as  an  exemplary  society.  Americans  who 
believe  in  freedom  at  home  will  not  wed  themselves  for  long 
to  a  foreign  policy  which  supports  despotism  in  other  lands. 
When  the  United  States  keeps  sending  arms  to  the  Greek 
colonels  who  strangled  freedom  in  democracy's  home;  when 
we  subsidize  the  Fascist  Franco;  when  we  lavish  money  on 
a  dictatorship  in  Brazil  which  is  known  to  countenance  the 
torture  of  its  own  citizens,  why  in  the  name  of  decency  are 
we  surprised  when  idealistic  young  Americans  question  our 
purposes  abroad  and  doubt  our  words? 

The  remedy— the  only  remedy— is  to  bring  America  home 
again,  not  to  a  neo-isolationism  of  which  I  am  sometimes 
accused;  not  to  an  abandonment  of  the  United  Nations  or 
those  alliances,  such  as  NATO,  which  really  contribute  to 
our  security;  not  to  a  condition  of  military  weakness  which 
might  tempt  our  enemies — but  home  again  to  the  forgotten 
truth  that  the  first  mission  of  the  federal  government  was 
never  to  decide  which  faction  should  govern  some  little  coun- 
try on  the  fringes  of  China,  but  to  attend  to  the  genuine  needs 


o)  the  American  people! 

For  too  long,  our  people's  problems  have  gone  unattended 
here  at  home.  For  too  long,  our  presidents  have  been  mes- 
merized bv  the  quests  of  Caesar.  For  too  long,  our  resources 
have  been  poured  into  the  distant  lands,  with  which  we  have 
had  no  former  link  or  economic  interest,  no  strategic  stake 
or  post-colonial  responsibility. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  right  our  priorities,  before  we 
exhaust  ourselves  in  futile  foreign  adventures,  as  other  great 
powers  have  done  before  us.  At  song  fests  we  raise  our  voices 
to  sing:  'This  land  is  our  land.'  Well,  it  cries  out  for  more 
attention.  American  cities  rot  at  their  cores,  the  countryside 
empties  of  people,  family  farms  disappear.  Smog  spreads  its 
noxious  mantle,  water  turns  rancid,  and  the  problems  of  waste 
disposal  grow  daily  more  severe.  Race  relations  worsen,  the 
streets  are  shamefully  unsafe.  Crime  breeds  on  addictive 
drugs.  And  poverty  persists  amidst  plenty. 

This  gathering  crisis  in  our  own  land  bears  far  more  im- 
portantly on  the  future  of  the  republic  than  anything  we  have 
now,  or  have  ever  had  at  stake,  in  Indochina.  Attention  to 
these  festering  problems  on  the  homefront.  reinforced  by  an 
ironclad  resolve  to  solve  them,  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  enlist  the  energies,  quicken  the  interest,  and  restore 
the  allegiance  of  the  doubting  young. 

Such  a  new  direction  requires  a  radical  revision  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Massive  intervention  in  other  peoples' 
affairs  must  give  way  to  priority  attention  for  our  own.  Mili- 
tary adventurism— which  has  kept  this  country  engaged  in 
marathon  warfare  for  the  past  30  years— must  be  replaced 
with  sufficient  self-discipline  to  restore  our  armed  forces  to 
their  legitimate  role,  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Above 
all,  the  American  foreign  policy  tail  must  stop  wagging  the 
American  dog! 

That  accomplished,  we  could  shift  focus  back  upon  those 
internal  problems  which  so  deeply  concern  young  people, 
such  as  attaining  racial  justice,  eliminating  poverty,  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  and  humanizing  our  institutions.  With 
credibility,  we  could  then  beckon  young  people  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  political  process.  Let  them  vote  at 
18;  they  know  more  than  we  did  at  21.  Let  them  help  us 
update  our  horse-and-buggy  politics  by  abolishing  the  Elec- 
toral College,  so  that  the  people  can  directly  elect  the 
President.  Let  them  assist  in  the  reform  of  our  unrepresenta- 
tive convention  system,  so  that  the  voters  can  have  a  larger 
voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  Let  them  plunge  in  with 
fresh  ideas  about  changing  our  scandalous  election  laws,  to 
curtail  sky-rocketing  campaign  costs  and  impose  realistic 
spending  limits,  so  that  victories  at  the  polls  are  fairly  won, 
not  bought. 


L  hat's  a  start.  And  when  we've  made  it,  even  the  most 
cynical  young  people  may  begin  listening  again  when  we 
remind  them  that  no  society  of  men  will  ever  be  perfect,  that 
every  wrong  can't  be  instantly  righted,  and  that  the  best 
instrument  yet  devised  for  pursuing  truth  is  freedom.  But 
governments  that  tolerate  freedom  are  rare.  They  are  hard 
to  get,  in  the  first  place:  and  they  are  hard  to  keep  alive.  That 
task,  in  a  free  land  like  ours,  must  be  assumed  by  each 
succeeding  generation.  Its  performance  is  not  the  prize  of  a 
short  sprint,  but  the  hard-earned  harvest  of  an  endurance 
contest. 

Out  of  that  understanding,  we  would  come  together  again. 
The  generation  gap  wouldn't  vanish — and  we  should  be  glad 
for  that— but  it  would  no  longer  tear  the  country  apart.  Un- 
derlying confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  institutions  woulc 
be  restored.  And  our  horizons  would  brighten  once  more  wit! 
the  promise  that  American  freedom  will  endure." 
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'rhe  Bedeviling  Winter  of  an  All  America 
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When  that  right  knee  crumbled,  so  did  La  Satie 
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'This  was  Kenny  Durrett  as  winter  was  breaking  in.  This 

was  Kenny  Durrett  before  his  right  knee  crumbled  at  the 
East  baseline  of  the  Palestra  in  a  phantom,  freak  collision 
he  still  is  unable  to  describe.  This  was  Kenny  Durrett  before 
what  might  have  been  La  Salle's  greatest  basketball  season 
crumbled. 

"/  try  to  prove  myself  every  game  I  play  but  I  mean,  like, 
I  feel  like  I  always  wanted  to  play  in  the  NCAA  tournament. 
It's  the  kind  of  thing  you  look  forward  to.  Like,  when  I  was 
small.  Look  forward  to  it,  used  to  catch  it  on  TV — Texas 
Western  and  them  played.  Stuff  like  that.  It  means  a  lot.  It 
means  a  lot." 

It  meant  a  lot  to  Kenny  Durrett,  but  it  never  came.  It 
never  came  for  the  greatest  6-foot-7  black  athlete  with  which 
La  Salle  College  has  been  graced.  (You  qualify  it  with  "6- 
foot-7"  and  "black"  so  that  you  avoid  arguments  with  the 
guys  who  will  prod  you  with  Ira  Davis  or  Pete  Walheim  or 
Tom  Cola  or  those  footballers  out  of  the  wars-ago  past.)  It 
meant  a  lot  but  it  never  came  because  Kenny  Durrett's  knee  , 
crumbled.  The  other  guys  played  great,  but  it  came  down 
to  .  .  . 

Naturally,  in  the  dying  days  of  winter,  it  came  down  tc 
St.  Joseph's.  Of  course  it  had  to  come  down  to  St.  Joseph's: 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference  championship,  for  auto- 
matic entrance  to  that  Durrett-coveted  NCAA  tournament 
for  a  chance  .  .  .  this  was  enough  .  .  .  for  a  chance  to  put 
it  to  the  Hawks. 

And — now    this    is    very    important — this    was    also    Paui  ki 
Westhead's  first  year  coaching  against  the  school  for  which 
he   had   played,   coached,    recruited.   This   was   going   to   be  h 
brutal.  A  street  fight  on  the  floor,  a  gang  war  in  the  stands 
The    stands?   God,    just    imagining   the    viciousness   of   each 
school's  rollouts  gagged  you. 

And  then  St.  Joseph's  did  it — these  rowdies  did  it  before  i 
the  game.  I  mean,  how  unnerving  can  that  be  when  these  a 
rowdies,  these  hated  rowdies,  roll  out  this  banner: 

HAWKS  SALUTE  KEN  DURRETT:  A  TRUE  ALL- 
AMERICAN 

And  then  The  Hawks  on  the  floor  won  the  game  too.  Jack 
McKinney,  the  St.  Joseph's  coach,  loved  it.  He  loved  it  and 
he  praised  his  kids,  but  he  wondered  how  things  would  have  r- 
been  if  Ken  Durrett  were  not  in  street  clothes  on  the  bench 
and  Jack  McKinney — on  his  way  to  the  NCAA — made  a 
suggestion  to  Philadelphia's  basketball  writers. 

He  told  us.  in  all  seriousness,  to  remind  the  NIT  that  the 
last   time    an    MAC    runnerup    had    been    eliminated   by   St.  r 
Joseph's  that  team  (Temple)  had  won  the  entire  thing;  won  t 
it  all,  he  implied,  without  a  Ken  Durrett. 

Which  is  where  La  Salle  went.  To  New  York.  To  Madison  ■;; 
Square  Garden.  To  the  NIT.  Kenny  Durrett  was  healthy,  k 
Westhead  said;  healthy,  Durrett  said.  La  Salle  played  Georgia*! 
Tech  in  the  first  round.  Georgia  Tech  played  awful.  La  Salle  i. 
played  awfully  terrible.  La  Salle  played  as  if  no  one  was  It 
sure  that  it  was  really  Ken  Durrett  wearing  No.  33.  Ken 
Durrett  played  as  if  he  were  not  sure  that  it  was  really  Ken 
Durrett  wearing  No.  3i.  La  Salle  lost;  Ken  Durrett?  I'm  nol 
sure,  I'm  puzzled. 
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wees  for  its  best  season  ever 


"We  just  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  time,  a  matter  of  time," 
Vesthead  was  saying  after  a  long  team  meeting.  The  water 
e  had  poured  over  his  emotion-blotted  face  dripped  off  his 
hirt-collar  tips.  Paul  was  not  participating  in,  he  was  en- 
uring this  press  conference.  "His  movement  was  all  right," 
e  said,  trying  to  angle-block  the  New  York  writers  away 
rom  the  alibi-angle.  "We  didn't  go  to  him  first  (on  offen- 
ive  patterns),  we  went  to  Bobby  Fields  first.  It  was  a  plan, 

s  not  an  excuse. 

"It  wasn't  Ken  Durrett's  knee,  it  wasn't  Bobby  Field's 
Hilt,  it  was  not  anyone's  fault  ...  we  didn't  execute  .  .  ." 
hen  Westhead  said  the  big  thing  again — what  everyone 
new:  "We  just  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  time  .  .  .  He'd  get  his 
eling  back.  It's  not  fair  to  him.  He  was  a  game  away.  He 
eeded  one  game." 

Yes.  He  needed  a  game,  one  that  could  have  meant  NCAA, 
ut  now  the  dressing  room  door  opened  and  there  he  was  on 

bench  with  his  back  against  a  cinderblock  wall.  This  was 
3t  the  NCAA — the  dream — this  was  New  York,  the  NIT, 

loser's  locker,  and  it  was  the  last  game  of  a  great  col- 
giate  career. 

Most  of  the  other  kids — Fields.  Bobby  Walsh,  Greg  Can- 
sn  were  the  ones  you  noticed  right  away — were  dressed 
id  leaving  but  Durrett  sat  slouched  there  (still  uniformed) 
id  writers  circled  him  Indian  raiding-party  style. 

(I  depart  from  objectivity  at  this  point  because  I  admire 
is  young  man,  like  him  very  much;  if  a  reporter  for  The 
ulletin  is  allowed  to  have  favorites  on  each  team  he  covers, 

is  a  coin-flip  for  me  between  Kenny  Durrett  and  Bobby 
'alsh  here.) 

Anyway,  the  writers  inched  closer  while  I  sat  down  beside 
enny  Durrett.  There  was  a  lot  of  coughing,  false-starting 
nile  guys  waited  to  start  the  questioning.  No  one  had  to 
k  that  first  one,  though,  because  the  uneasy  mixture  of  hu- 
an  sympathy,  reportorial  inquisitiveness,  three  years  of  the 

bject's  frustration  was  crossed  by  this  sad,  proud,  young 
an  himself. 
A-Number    one,"    said    Kenny    Durrett,    letting    his    left 

ood )   leg  flop  over  my  right  knee  and  upper  part  of  my 

ites,  "I  want  to  say  one  thing  first.  I  was — I  ain't,  I'm  not 

kin'  any  excuses.  I  just  had  a  bad  ballgame.  That's  all. 

vas  tryin'  to  fit  in.  They  weren't  sure  if  I  was  in  the  game 
not.  I  played  a  bad  game.  A  bad,  bad  game.  Damn,  I 

is  bad. 

"I  needed  more  time  and  I'd  say  that's  right.  It  wasn't  my 

tht.  It  was  their  game  (teammates')  and  I  bleeped  it. 
ybe  they'da  been  better  off  without  me."  Durrett  bent  his 
lad  almost  to  the  floor,  I  felt  his  body  shake.  He  straight- 
fcd  up  quickly,  afraid  he  had  left  the  wrong  impression, 
'►'hat  I'm  sayin'  is  it  was  my  worst  game  ever.  Ever!  Re- 
tjmber  I  ain't  sayin'  'Knee'  anywhere.  It  was  my  worst 
ipht.  I  didn't  do  what  I  could,  you  know,  what  I  should." 
flit  went  on  like  that  (sadly)  for  a  while  and  Durrett 
•kwered  everything  they  threw  at  him.  Then  he  dressed, 
tnt  across  the  street  to  a  hotel  where  he  talked  with  team- 
Bites  and  with  Larry  Cannon,  the  former  La  Salle  player 
»|o  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  ABA.  He  saw  his  family 
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"I  just  kept  working  at  it,  workin 


and  then  he  rode  to  Philadelphia  with  Tom  Gola. 

"After  coaching  him  for  two  years,"  said  La  Salle*s  all- 
time  point-maker,  occasional  Sir  Galahad,  now  City  Control- 
ler and  ever  a  politician,  " — I  got  pretty  close  to  him.  I  mean 
all  of  them,  off  the  floor.  Socially,  I  mean."  (Socially,  Gola 
and  Durrett  say  repeatedly,  means  just  that:  Tom  and  Ken 
stress  the  compatibility  of  Caroline  Gola  and  Anna  Durrett.) 

Gola  is  one  of  three  coaches  under  whom  Durrett — pro- 
nounced "DOO-Ret"  or  "Big  Guy"  in  the  Palestra — has  played 
at  La  Salle.  He  was  recruited  by  Jim  Harding,  excelled  as  a 
soph  and  junior  for  Gola,  finished  as  a  senior  (and  was  pol- 
ished as  a  person,  I  feel)  with  Westhead.  It  was  a  mark  of 
his  maturity  that  he  has  borrowed  something  good  from 
each.  ( Ken  is  almost  as  proud  of  the  "way  I've  grown  up 
a  lot  as  far  as  taking  things  seriously"  as  he  is  with  his  proven 
athletic  skills.) 

"With  Gola,"  he  told  me  in  one  of  our  interviews  that  I 
taped,  "it  was  more  like  he  treated  everybody  like  a  man. 
He  told  us  what  to  do  and  he  expected  us  to  do  it  and  he 
would  take  you  to  the  side  and  he  would  teach  you  from  his 
experience  —  more  so  than  teach  you  fundamentals,  you 
know.  He  was  a  pro,  he  could  teach  you  advanced  (tech- 
niques), but  if  you  needed  fundamental  stuff  he  would  tell 
you,  show  you  how  to  do  it." 

Harding,  in  addition  to  his  contributions  that  need  not  be 
pursued  in  this  piece,  is  an  uncanny  expert  on  teaching  the 
art  of  shooting  a  basketball  into  a  hoop.  I  once  watched  him 
stand  two  feet  in  front  of  Larry  Cannon  and,  with  his  back 
to  the  basket,  tell  the  player  correctly  seven  out  of  eight 
times  whether  he  had  scored  or  not  on  17-foot  jumpshots. 
He  did  this  by  watching  in  which  direction  one  of  Cannon's 
fingers  was  pointed  at  moment  of  release. 

Durrett  said  that  Harding  had  helped  him  with  his  jumper 
as  a  freshman.  He  also  said,  picking  up  from  the  tape  re- 
corder .  .  . 

"Whereas  with  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Harding  was  a  man  who 
knew  the  game  very,  very  well.  He  knew  as  far  as  a  coaching 
standpoint,  'cause  he  didn't  really  play  like  Gola." 

Shifting  in  a  wooden  chair  in  La  Salle's  ridiculously 
cramped  and  inadequate  basketball  office,  Kenny  delivered 
a  masterful  and  ironic  paragraph  of  understatement.  "But  he 
just  had  a  hard  way  of  getting  it  across  to  people,"  he  ex- 
plained. "You  know,  the  way  he  expressed  it  to  people.  But 
he  just  knew  the  game  of  basketball.  I  don't  think  there's 
anybody  else  who  knows  the  game  of  basketball  as  good  as 
he  does." 

I  love  that  paragraph;  I  savored  it  as  a  I  re-typed  it.  I  was 
scribbling  notes  as  it  was  said  to  protect  myself  against  a 
tape  malfunction  and  I  smiled  as  I  wrote  down  "hard  way 
of  getting  it  across  to  people."  Just  then — honest — Paul  West- 
head  walked  into  his  own  office.  The  worst  thing  that  has 
ever  been  said  about  Paul  (except  for  that  time  he  spent  as 
a  Hawk)  is  that  he  knows  Shakespeare  is  not  a  6-7  guard 
for  Alcorn  AM  &  N. 

Western  Kentucky  was  the  next  opponent  (and  it  would 
be  one  of  Durrett's  all-time  games),  practice  time  was  ap- 
proaching and  the  couch  hustled  his  All-America.  A  true 
hustle:  ".  .  .  or  we  might  not  let  you  play  against  the  big  guy 
(7-0  Jim   McDaniels)."  Everyone  smiled,  Westhead  left. 
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"Mr.  Westhead,  he's  just  a  pure  worker,"  Durret  said 
"When  it's  time  for  ball,  everything  is  'ball.'  He  figures,  'If 
you  want  it,  you  have  to  go  get  it.'  I  think  everyone  has  that 
in  their  head  now.  That's  probably  why  we're  playin'  so 
good.  This  is  the  first  time  we  had  a  chance  to  really  go 
anywhere  ...  As  far  as  Greg  Cannon  and  myself,  who. 
been  on  probation  our  first  two  years  and  this  is  our  first 
year  to  do  anything,  I  think  it  means  a  lot  more  to  me  and 
him  than  anyone  else." 

Greg  Cannon  was  one  of  the  "Suicide  Six,"  that  marvel- 
ously  aggressive  bench  group  that  would  go  in  and  wipe  up 
( or  wipe  out )  what  was  left  three  seasons  ago  after  Durrett, 
Larry  Cannon,  Bernie  Williams.  Roland  Taylor,  Stan  Wlo- 
darczyk  (or  Ed  Szczesny)  had  left  tire  marks  on  25  of  26 
opponents. 

The  1969  team  finished  its  season  in  West  Chester's  Hol- 
linger  Fieldhouse  because  the  NCAA,  attracted  by  Harding's 
blood-letting,  persistent  pursuit  of  amateurism  as  he  de- 
fined it,  had  found  earlier  (and  sadly  neglected)  transgres- 
sions by  the  athletic  family.  Censure  and  two  years  of  pro- 
bation, the  NCAA  ruled. 

Which  is  why  this  season  meant  so  much  personally  to 
Kenny  Durrett.  Believe  this,  as  Durrett  does:  You  prove  you! 
are  best  by  being  better  than  the  alleged  best  head-to-head 
Howard  Porter  of  Villanova  got  his  chance  in  the  NCAA 
against  "The  Best"  in  Sidney  Wicks.  Durrett  must  have  bled 
watching  the  TV:  how  he  must  have  lusted  for  the  chance 
Porter  got  (earned)  and  on  which  Howard  capitalized. 

"I  guess  from  the  ninth  grade  on,  when  I  started  playing, 
Kenny  told  me  in  mid-season,  "I  started  getting  better  and 
better.   People  started  telling  me  how  I  was  gonna  be  real  ■ 
good  and  I  kept  workin'  at  it.  And  then  after  I  got  in  high 
school   I  started  gettin'  calls  from  different  colleges.  People 
thought  I  was  a  senior  and  I  was  only  a  sophomore. 

"I   started  sayin',   'Well,    I   may   be   that   good.'   Then   we 
(Pittsburgh  Schenley  High)  took  the  State  championship  and  •■■ 
I  was  voted  to  the  All-American  team   (as  a  junior)   and  I  -• 
said,  'Man,  I  must  really  be  good.'  I  just  kept  working  at  • 
it,  workin'." 

(Durrett  made  All-America  again  as  a  high  school  senior 
but  was  suspiciously  late  accepting  a  collegiate  grant,  which 
finally  came  from  La  Salle  via  Jim  Harding.  Durrett's  scho 
lastic   credentials   were   suspect.    They    "are    suspect" — some1  ~ 
still  argue.  I  nod.  look  at  the  product  and  argue.  I  entered 
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p.  Salle  College  in  autumn  of  1955:  white,  middle-class, 
jpectable  class  standing  from  Roman  Catholic  High.  I 
ropped  out — after  more  than  four  non-grant  years.  Durrett 
litered  a  dozen  years  later:  black,  poor,  much  poorer  in 
lades.  He  has  struggled — many  have,  but — "I'll  graduate 
fcis  summer.  I  \von"t  be  out  on  time,"'  he  admitted,  "it'll  be 
le  first  part  of  the  summer.  I'm  carrying  just  about  a  2- 
pint-0."  The  difference.  I  believe,  is  not  merely  that  he  is 
n  All-America  jock.  He  also  "just  kept  working  at  it, 
larking." ) 

I  Scholastics  aside.  Durrett  explains  the  time  lapse  between 
■actuation  with  his  buddy  Petey  Gibson  and  college  matricu- 
Ition  this  way:  "I  had  offers  of  over  200  offers.  I  only  got 
I  touch  with,  oh.  about  20  schools:  20  schools  I  really 
anted  to  go  to."  And  then  .  .  . 

||  "Petey  and  myself,  we  made  a  lot  of  trips.  We  were  fray- 
ing all  summer.  It's  getting  to  be  fun,  every  weekend.  Every 
ty  we  was  on  a  plane  flyin'  across  the  country  and  we  still 
Idn't  decided  .  .  .  We  waited  so  long  .  .  .  We  found  our- 
■ves  playing  ball  and  not  worrying  where  we  were  going 
I  go.  I  guess  that  was  because  we  was  still  young  and  it 
Ime  to  the  last  minute  and  we  had  to  make  a  decision  .  .  . 
fe  went  there  (New  Mexico  State),  I  went  here.  I  guess  it 
Irned  out  for  the  better." 
Lit  turned  out  much  for  the  better. 
|For  La  Salle  and  for  Ken  Durrett. 

■  For  La  Salle,  it  means  people  do  not  sneer  as  easily  as 
ley  have  in  the  past  at  La  Salle's  basketball  program.  His 
If-court  maturation  and  the  striking  perceptiveness  shown  by 
fcse  who  hired  a  perfect  teacher,  who  goes  beyond  image. 
]»ul  Westhead.  elevates  the  spirit. 

rFor  Ken  Durrett,  he  is  a  proven  All- America,  if  not  an 

l?AA  ring-wearer.  He  is  or  will  be  a  rich  young  man.  He 

|me  to  La  Salle  and  he  became  the  outstanding  player  in 

lie  Big  Five  three  years    (sharing  it  once  with  Villanova's 

■ted    Porter):   scored    more   points   more   per   game    (24.2 

Ireer  average)  than  did  fabled  Gola  in  four  seasons,  and  is 

k  best  frontcourtman  modern  Philadelphia  has  seen.   (No 

las  here:  I  still  have  Gola  scrapbooks  in  the  basement.) 

lit  turned  out  for  the  better  and  Kenny  was  the  fourth  man 

losen  in  the  NBA  draft.   His  early  choice  had   been  pre- 

Ited  by  Virginia's  selection  in  the  ABA  first  round.   Ken 

lurrett  was  smiling:  Tom  Gola  was  smiling. 

["I'm  looking  out  for  Kenny,"  Gola  told  me  as  Howard 

Ibrter  was  swept  up  in  contract-no-contract  headlines.   "No 

lb,  I  just  want  to  get  him  the  best  deal  he  can,  make  sure 

I   doesn't  get  chewed  up.  Both  leagues  have  been  hit  with 

Inat  will  make  Kenny  happy." 

Bob   Cousy.   the   Cincinnati   coach,   was   happy,    although 

did  not  help  his  organization's  bargaining  position  when 

I   said  that  in  comparison  to  UCLA's  by-acclamation  All- 

tierica  Wicks   (who  had  been  clearly  outclassed  by  Villa- 

'va's   Porter).    Durrett    "has   more   finesse,   will    do    many 

are  things  without  the  ball,  will  shoot  better,  will  handle 

;  ball  better." 

It  was  a  day  late  in  March  when  Cousy  said  that.  That 
y  Gola  was  saying  this:  "I  won't  reveal  what  we're  asking 
sr  Kenny) — it's  more  from  the  ABA  because  of  the  in- 
lance  in  prestige  and  stability  and  the  one  has  more  fringe 
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benefits  than  the  other  in  TV,  endorsements.  I'll  tell  you 
this,  though,  I  told  him  some  time  ago:  'Kenny'  you're  worth 
a  million  dollars'." 

That  same  day.  after  dinner,  the  player  was  in  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Hotel  at  the  annual  Herb  Good  Basketball 
Club  banquet.  Cousy's  description  was  still  in  his  ears,  the 
first-round  selection  was  still  on  his  mind,  and  several  more 
awards  from  Philadelphia  sports  writers  were  in  his  hands. 

"I  wish  I  could  play  Big  5  ball  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he 
said.  "It  compares  with  nothing  there  is.  The  people  are  just 
great." 

Winter  was  breaking  up  outside.  It  had  been  a  bedeviling 
one  for  Ken  Durrett.  There  were  a  lot  of  dollars  due  in 
spring.  And  that  piece  of  paper  in  the  first  part  of  summer? 

Frank  Brady,  '61.  has  been  a  sportswriter  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  since  June,  1966.  Previously,  he  was  an  assist- 
ant city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Two  of  his  arti- 
cles have  been  selected  to  appear  in  "Best  Sports  Stories," 
an  anthology  of  the  nation's  best  sportswriting  published  an- 
nually by  E.  P.  Dutton. 
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'Not  All  Beer  and  Pretzels" 


Gerald  T.  Dees  [left)  with  student  assistant  Frank  Morrell. 


"STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CORPS"  BECOMES  SMASHING  SUCCESS 


A 


large  group  of  La  Salic  students 
are  going  out  of  their  way  these  days 
to  refute  the  stereotyped  image  that 
the  younger  generation  is  pre-occu- 
pied  with  demonstrations,  drugs  and 
"doing  their  thing." 

Some  200  undergraduates  have 
joined  the  "Student  Volunteer  Corps," 
recently  organized  on  campus  by  Ger- 
ald T.  Dees,  '65,  the  college's  director 
of  student  activities. 

The  students  are  serving  as  volun- 
teers in  a  number  of  capacities  with 
some  19  agencies  currently  registered 
with  the  Corps. 

One  student,  for  example,  is  doing 
public  relations  work  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Another  is  working  in  the  same 
capacity  with  the  Northeast  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Center.  Others  are 
working  with  the  Big  Brothers,  tutor- 
ing, manning  switchboards  for  various 
agencies,  teaching  piano  and  dancing 
at  local  orphanages,  and  assisting  at 
hospitals,  at  psychiatric  institutions 
and  child  care  centers. 

Two  students  who  are  currently  vol- 
unteering as  social  welfare  aides  hope 
to  become  official  social  case  workers 
in  the  near  future. 

The  program  actually  started  last 
March  when  ten  students  volunteered 
to  help  out  the  Philadelphia  Tutorial 
Project.  Then,  last  fall,  a  few  more 
students  answered  a  request  by  the 
Salvation  Army  to  help  a  family  re- 
cover from  a  fire  that  destroyed  their 
home. 
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Last  October,  Dees  wrote  to  all  stu- 
dent organizations  on  campus  inquir- 
ing about  any  volunteer  activities  in 
which  they  were  participating.  The  re- 
sults were  most  gratifying. 

"I  learned  that  fraternities  and  other 
clubs  are  not  all  beer  and  pretzels," 
he  says.  "One  fraternity  (Phi  Kappa 
Theta)  had  been  quietly  operating  a 
very  effective  social  action  committee 
and  helping  neighborhood  children. 
Others  were  raising  money  for  chari- 
table causes,  conducting  toy  collec- 
tions for  underprivileged  youngsters, 
and  sponsoring  blood  drives — things 
like  that." 

Finally,  right  before  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Dees  sat  down  with  his  stu- 
dent assistant  Frank  Morrell,  a  fresh- 
man, and  started  organizing  the  ma- 
terial filtering  in  from  various  agencies 
requesting  volunteers.  Some  2,000 
copies  of  a  brochure  listing  some  of 
the  organizations  and  their  individual 
requests  for  volunteers  were  distrib- 
uted to  student  groups  on  campus. 

Within  weeks,  some  200  students 
registered  with  the  Corps.  Individual 
files  for  all  volunteers  and  agencies 
are  now  maintained  by  Dees  and  his 
staff  and  more  calls  are  coming  in 
every  day. 

"When  we  started,  many  people  said 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,"  re- 
calls Dees.  "It  is  quite  a  pleasant 
awakening  to  find  out  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  young  people  do  want 
to    commit    themselves.    It's    instilled 
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some   hope    for   the   younger   gener 
tion." 

Although  La  Salle's  Voluntei 
Corps  is  currently  operating  on  a  par 
time  administrative  basis,  Dees  is  e; 
tremely  optimistic  about  the  futur 
He  expects  to  set  up  a  system  whereb 
participating  organizations  will  evali 
ate  the  performance  of  personnel  set 
to  them. 

"Eventually,  we  hope  that  the  pn 
gram  will  be  administered  complete' 
by  a  student  organization  on  campus 
he  says.  "Perhaps  in  three  or  fot 
years,  every  student  will  have  been  i 
volved  in  at  least  one  volunteer  pn 
gram." 

The  Corps  has  been  working  clos 
ly  with  La  Salle's  Urban  Studies  ar 
Community  Services  Center  and  son 
of  the  academic  departments  on  can 
pus.  The  sociology  department,  ft 
one,  is  developing  a  program  of  I 
cruiting  students  and  sending  the 
out  for  practical  experience  for  whi<  " 
they  will  be  evaluated  for  some  ac 
demic  credit. 

Other  organizations  who  have  bei 
using  La  Salle's  student  volunteers  i 
elude:  "Option,"  St.  Joseph's  Hall  I 
Girls,  Stenton  Child  Care  Center,  5 
Gabriel's  Hall,  Volunteer  Visitoi 
Program,  "Help,"  Voyage  House,  Di' 
aware  Valley  Citizen's  Council  f 
Clean  Air,  Germantown  Hospit; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Psychiatric  I 
stitution,  Philadelphia  State  Hospit; 
Four  Seasons  Day  Care  Program,  at 
the   Philadelphia  Day  Care  Counci 
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La  Salle's  new  $4.2  million  classroom 
building  should  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  September.  View  is  toward 
south  from  Holroyd  Hall. 


la  Salle  College  Films 
Available  to  Groups 

A  series  of  three  films  about  La  Salle, 
ill  16  mm  color  with  sound,  have  been 
produced  by  the  college's  department 
jf  public  affairs  and  are  available  for 
^roup  showing. 

I  Each  film  is  five  minutes  in  length, 
ritles  are:  "In  the  City  and  Of  the 
City,"  describing  the  college's  various 
;ontributions  to  the  city  and  com- 
xiunity;  "To  Develop  Every  Human 
v'alue."  showing  a  number  of  La  Salle 
Itudents  in  a  variety  of  activities,  and 
,'In  the  Decade  of  the  70's,"  a  quick 
preview  of  the  college's  plans  for  the 
next  decade. 

The  films  were  shown  on  Philadel- 
phia's WPHL-TV  in  January  and 
February  and  are  scheduled  to  be 
'elecast  over  other  local  stations  in  the 
near  future. 

1  Further  information  about  the  films 
nay  be  obtained  through  the  college's 
office  of  public  affairs,  alumni  office  or 
iiews  bureau. 

Students  Again  "Living" 
/vith  Business  Executives 

La  Salle's  Industry  Department  is 
igain  sponsoring  a  SOLID  (Students 
lit  La  Salle  Industry  Day)  program 
Uhis  semester,  it  was  announced  by 
3r.  Bernard  B.  Goldner,  department 
;hairman. 

I  Some  100  students  and  some  80 
jompanies  are  participating.  Under 
(he  program,  which  continues  until 
;j^pril  30,  individual  students  "live" 
[kith  executives  for  an  entire  day  and 
Ibserve  all  business  activities  of  that 
ixecutive. 

j   Among  the   objectives  of  the  pro- 
ram,  according  to  Dr.  Goldner.  are 


"to  establish  and  maintain  professional 
relationships  between  the  students  of 
the  college  and  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
area  and  to  provide  the  students  with 
exposure  to  management  positions  in 
his  field  of  interest." 

Among  the  companies  participating 
in  the  SOLID  program  are  Alan  Wood 
Steel.  American  Sugar,  Arco,  Clarkies, 
Continental  Can,  Dept.  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Eaton.  Yale 
and  Towne,  Fischer  and  Porter,  Frank- 
lin Mint,  Litton  Industries,  Philco- 
Ford.  SKF,  Inc..  Whitman's  Choco- 
late, and  Smith  Kline  and  French  Labs. 

When  the  SOLID  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  1969,  it  was  limited  to  some 
40  La  Salle  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
program  was  opened  to  underclass- 
men last  year  and  some  80  students 
participated  in  activities  of  65  com- 
panies located  from  New  York  City 
to  Delaware. 

Meyer  Takes  MAC 
"Triple"  as  Swimmers 
Finish  With  8-6  Log 

Sophomore  Geoff  Meyer,  a  triple  win- 
ner in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
championships,  helped  lead  coach  Jack 
Lumsden's  first  swimming  team  to  an 
8-6  won-loss  record,  a  fourth  place 
finish  in  the  league,  and  a  pair  of  star- 
tling upsets  this  season. 

Meyer,  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  Explorer  swimmers  in  his- 
tory, put  on  an  awesome  display  at  the 
MAC  championship  meet.  He  snapped 
McGonigle  Pool,  conference  and  La 
Salle  records  while  winning  the  400 
yard  individual  medley  (4:27.2)  and 
200  backstroke  (2:01.3),  and  broke 
the  pool  record  while  winning  the  200 
yard  individual  medley  (2:01.7). 


Lumsden's  young  squad  (14  of 
19  swimmers  were  underclassmen  I 
streaked  to  seven  victories  in  their  fi- 
nal eight  meets.  They  upset  defending 
MAC  champion  Lehigh,  71-42,  and 
1971  Metropolitan  Intercollegiate 
champion  St.  John's  (N.Y.),  64-49, 
and  beat  Temple,  73-40;  and  St.  Jo- 
seph's, 77-34,  along  the  way. 

"A  year  ago,  we  had  a  defeatist  atti- 
tude and  weren't  a  real  team,"  said 
captain  Ed  Merkle,  referring  to  the 
1970  team  that  was  stunned  by  the 
death  of  coach  Joe  Kirk  and  struggled 
for  two  victories.  "Mr.  Lumsden  mold- 
ed us;  he  got  to  know  each  athlete  in- 
dividually and  pushed  each  man  to  his 
capability." 

Besides  Merkle,  seniors  Reid  King, 
Per-Arne  Pedersen,  Paul  Broomhead 
and  Robert  Gallagher  ended  their  col- 
legiate careers  at  the  MAC  champion- 
ships. 


Sophomore  Geoff  Meyer,  a  triple  win- 
ner at  the  MAC  Championships,  helped 
lead  Jack  Lumsden's  swimmers  to  a 
winning  season. 


.a  Salle,  Spring  1971 
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Ten  Faculty  Members 
Promoted  by  College 

Ten  members  of  the  college's  faculty 
were  promoted  this  spring,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  president. 

Daniel  J.  Rodden,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  and  chairman  of  the 
college's  new  speech  and  drama  pro- 
gram, was  promoted  to  full  professor. 

Five  other  members  of  La  Salle's 
faculty  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
associate  professor  and  four  were 
named  assistant  professors. 

The  new  associate  professors  (and 
their  major  field)  are:  Dr.  J.  Sandor 
Cziraky  (history);  Brother  Edward 
Davis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.  (theology):  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Filicetti  (psychology);  Dr. 
Michael  J.  Kerlin  (philosophy):  and 
Dr.  Bruce  V.  MacLeod  (industry). 

The  new  assistant  professors  are: 
Mrs.  Florence  Fay  (philosophy): 
James  H.  Hanes  (fine  arts);  Allan 
Janik  (philosophy);  and  Brother  Luke 
Tuppeny,  F.S.C.  (theology). 


Music  Theatre  Sets 
10th  Summer  Program 

La  Salle's  MUSIC  THEATRE  will 
present  "Knickerbocker  Holiday"  and 
"Allegro"  during  its  tenth  season  this 
summer,  it  was  announced  by  Dan 
Rodden,  founder  and  managing  direc- 
tor. 

"Knickerbocker  Holiday,"  book  and 
lyrics  by  Maxwell  Anderson  and 
music  by  Kurt  Weill,  will  run  for  27 
performances  from  June  30  through 
July  24th.  Rodgers'  and  Hammer- 
stein's  "Allegro"  will  open  on  August 
4th  and  continue  for  34  performances 
through  Sept.  5th. 

Almost  184,000  patrons  have  vis- 
ited La  Salle's  MUSIC  THEATRE, 
the  only  college-sponsored,  profes- 
sional music  theatre  in  the  East,  for 
the  past  nine  years.  All  attendance 
records  were  smashed  last  summer 
when  some  23,600  patrons — 100.07% 
of  capacity  for  the  382  seat  theatre, 
watched  performances  of  "Bitter 
Sweet"  and  "Man  of  La  Mancha." 


The  Rev.  Joseph  A .  Kaiser  (right),  who  had  been  a  Christian  Brother  for  3 
years,  accepts  congratulations  after  offering  a  concelebrated  Mass  of  Thank 
giving  at  the  college  chapel,  Jan.  17.  Formerly  F.  James  Kaiser,  F.S.C. ,  Fatht 
Kaiser  was  ordained  by  Lawrence  Cardinal  Sheehan,  of  the  Archdiocese  i 
Baltimore,  and  was  assigned  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  Rosedale,  Md.  He  serve 
on  La  Salle's  faculty  from  1958  until  last  June  and  held  the  rank  of  associa, 
professor  of  theology. 


College  Education  Urged 
by  SAM  Evening  Students 

A  panel  discussion  for  high  school  stu- 
dents, "Prospective  for  Youth:  Jobs 
and  Education,"  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  evening  division's  So- 
ciety for  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement chapter  on  March  5  at  the 
North  Hills  Community  Center. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  president  of 
La  Salle's  SAM  chapter  and  the  North 
Hills  Progressive  Alliance  for  Youth, 
said  that  the  program  was  designed 
to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  high  school  students  and  to 
encourage  qualified  students  to  enroll 
in  night  school,  either  at  La  Salle  or 
elsewhere. 

Some  100  students  attended  the 
program  which  will  probably  become 
an  annual  SAM  project. 

Speakers  on  the  program,  all  La 
Salle  evening  division  students,  were: 
Jack  Maxwell,  Overall  Picture  of  the 
Job  Market;"  James  J.  Duffy,  "En- 
trance Examinations  and  Scholar- 
ships;" Albert  Shaw,  "Cost  of  Higher 
Education;"  Wilfred  Bond,  "Why  We 
Came  Back  to  College;"  James  Yates, 
"World  of  Work,"  and  Charles  E. 
Lankert,  "Teamwork  in  Industry." 

Norman  Weiss,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  SAM,  was  moderator. 


Six  Seniors  Selected 
as  Wilson  Finalists 

Six  La  Salle  seniors  have  been  named 
finalists  in  the  annual  award  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Fellowship  Foundation 
to  encourage  outstanding  young  peo- 
ple to  consider  careers  in  college 
teaching. 


Of  some  10,000  seniors  nominatec 
305  students  received  fellowships  an 
an  additional  741  seniors  were  name 
finalists.  La  Salle  was  the  only  Cat! 
olic  college  in  the  Philadelphia  are 
to  be  represented  by  any  award  wii 
ners. 

La  Salle's  finalists,  who  will  h 
recommended  for  fellowships  an 
assistantships  awarded  by  gradual 
schools,  are:  Gerald  R.  Bodisch,  a 
economics  major,  of  Coplay,  Pa 
Brian  J.  Byrne,  philosophy  of  religioi 
Arlington,  Va.;  Peter  G.  Byrne,  hit 
tory,  Philadelphia;  Edmond  J.  Rotl 
history,  Philadelphia;  John  E.  Sahn 
English,  Philadelphia,  and  Anthon 
C.  Salerno,  history,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


College  Receives  Grant 
from  Gulf  Oil  Foundatio 

The    college    has    been     awarded 
capital    grant    of    $20,000    from    tr 
Gulf  Oil  Foundation. 

The  check  was  presented  to  Brothi 
Daniel  W.  Burke,  F.S.C,  Ph.D.,  I 
Salle's  president,  by  Dr.  Alex  Lewi 
Jr.,  Gulf's  senior  vice  president. 

Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C,  Ph.D 
director  of  development,  said  that  tl 
grant  would  be  applied  to  the  college 
"Program  of  the  '70s"  building  furi 
which  includes  the  construction  of  it 
$4.2  million  classroom  building  ar 
$4  million  Hayman  Hall  athletic  faci: 
ities  building. 

The  grant  is  part  of  more  than  3 
million  that  Gulf  will  distribute  th 
year  to  students  and  institutions  t 
higher  education  for  a  variety  of  pu 
poses.  Institutions  eligible  for  capit 
grants  are  those  which  are  private 
operated  and  controlled,  and  whic 
obtain  a  major  portion  of  their  fina 
cial  support  from  non-tax  sources. 
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Deceased:  Kenneth  Harverson,  M.D. 


'49 


#38 


Michael     C. 
Rainone,  Esq. 


Daniel  J.  McCauley,  Jr.  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  Association.  Michael  C. 
Rainone,  Esq.  has  recently  been  appointed 
by  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Commu- 
nity College. 

'41 

The  30th  anniversary  Reunion  Dinner 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  cam- 
pus on  May   16. 

'43 

George  J.  Gradel  was  selected  "Citizen  of 
the  Week"  by  the  Ambler  Gazette  in  No- 
vember. 


'44 

Anthony  Amarosi,  D.D.S.  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Springfield  township  health 
board. 


The  25th  anniversary  Reunion  Dinner 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  cam- 
pus on  May  16. 

'47 

Robert  W.  Walters  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Beneficial  Savings 
Bank. 


'48 

John  T.  Connors,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  and  coach  of  the  golf  team  at 
the  college,  took  his  team  to  Scotland. 
April  2-9.  where  they  played  the  famed 
St.  Andrews  course. 


John  J.  Burns 


John  L.  Biehl  has  joined  Capital  Planning 
Associates  Inc.  as  financial  consultant. 
John  J.  Burns  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  group  executive,  western  opera- 
tions of  the  Aerospace  &  Electronics 
Group,  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.  Gerald  P.  Nu- 
gent is  now  executive  vice  president  of 
Atlantic  Container  Line,  Ltd..  in  New 
York.  Robert  F.  McMackin  has  been 
elected  senior  vice  president  of  Common- 
wealth Land  Title  Insurance  Co.  De- 
ceased: William  H.  Marsden. 
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William  A.  King 


William  A.  King  has  been  appointed  Phil- 
adelphia's Register  of  Wills.  Thomas  J. 
Shusted,  assemblyman  from  Haddonfield, 
N.J.  has  been  appointed  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Apportionment  Commission  which 
is  responsible  for  apportionment  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  Districts. 


'46      '51 


The  20th  anniversary  Reunion  Dinner 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  cam- 
pus on  May   16. 

Lt.  Col.  Louis  L.  Kuntz,  Jr.  assumed  com- 
mand of  Headquarters  and  Maintenance 
Squadron  43.  Marine  Air  Reserve  recently 
in  Willow  Grove. 

'52 

Members  of  the  class  wishing  to  help  plan 
the  20th  Anniversary  Reunion  are  asked 
to  contact  Benjamin  Tumolo  or  the  Alum- 
ni Office.  Frederick  A.  Enck  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  United 
Cerebral   Palsy  Association  of  the   Pitts- 


burgh district.  Sam  Padgett  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  Arch- 
diocese Council  of  Catholic  Men.  James 
F.  Shemelej  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  Campbell's  Soups  of  Pitts- 
burgh division. 

'53 

Joseph  T.  Doyle,  Pennsylvania  state  rep- 
resentative, has  been  appointed  to  House 
Committees  on  Liquor  Control,  Judiciary, 
and  Law  and  Order. 

'54 

Joseph  A.  Dawson,  Deputy  Chief.  Plans 
and  Programs  Division,  Quality  Assurance 
Director,  DCASR.  DSA.  Philadelphia,  will 
address  the  American  Society  for  Quality 
Control  during  their  25th  annual  technical 
conference,  in  Chicago,  in  May.  Howard 
H.  Ireland  has  been  named  as  regional 
executive  officer  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America's  central  U.S. 
region.  Joseph  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the 
Alumni  Association's  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, was  recently  promoted  from  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sheppard  School  to  principal 
of  the  Ludlow  School.  Philadelphia. 

'55 

William  J.  Quigley  has  been  named  by 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Company's  building 
products  division  to  assistant  district  man- 
ager for  the  division's  building  material 
dealer  sales  operations  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

'56 

The  15th  anniversary  Reunion  Dinner 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  cam- 
pus on  May   16. 

Nicholas  P.  Dienna,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent at  Central  Penn  National  Bank,  has 
been  named  1971  finance  chairman  for 
the  Ben  Franklin  district  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Deceased:  Joseph  J.  Toth. 


'57 


Thomas   J.    Ford 


Thomas   J.    Ford    has    recently    been   ap- 
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Lisa  A.  Richette,  Esq.,  received  1971  Signuin  Fidei  Met 
the  highest  award  of  the  college's  alumni  from  associat 
president  Harry  White.  Ph.D..  at  dinner  on  campus,  Feb 
Mrs.  Richette,  author  of  "The  Throwaway  Children," 
honored  for  her  "contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Ch 
tian  Principles." 


pointed  controller  of  Union  Carbide  in 
Belgium  and  will  relocate  to  Antwerp. 
Donald  M.  Kelly  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  Cape  May  County  Indus- 
trial and  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission. 


/   -\  • 
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Norman   Bernstein, 
Ph.D. 


Norman  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education  at  St.  John's  University,  New 
York,  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  Leaders  in  Education. 
John  F.  Donnelly  has  been  appointed  as 
vice-president,  marketing,  of  the  Satellite 
Computer  Service  of  Philadelphia.  James 
F.  Howard  is  now  working  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  director  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Corrections.  Joseph  Mc- 
Guinness  is  vice-principal  at  Edison  High 
School.  Philadelphia.  Archie  Pergolese 
has  been  granted  the  1970  National  Qual- 
ity Award  for  the  9th  consecutive  year  by 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Major  Joseph  E.  Seanlin  has  been  selected 
to  attend  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Stephen  G.  Vasso,  M.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  Department  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. Division  of  Hematology.  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Hospital.  Camden. 
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Robert  Boyer,  a  St.  Norbert  College  fa- 
culty member,  has  been  awarded  a  $6,50(1 
stipend  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Washington,  D  .C.  to  sup- 
port a  six-month   project  of  writing   and 
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research.  Joseph  P.  Braig,  Esq.,  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  November,  is  serving  on  Law 
and  Order.  Judiciary,  and  State  Govern- 
ment Committees.  Francis  E.  Gleeson,  Jr., 
Pa.  State  Representative,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  House  Committees  on  State 
Government,  Agriculture  and  Dairy  In- 
dustries, and  Judiciary.  John  W.  Hedges 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Bell  Aerospace  Division  of 
Textron.  Lawrence  E.  McAlee  has  been 
appointed  counsel  and  secretary  of  Asso- 
ciated Advisers.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Corporation.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
McNuIty  has  been  eiected.Chief  of  Staff  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  Hospital,  Stratford,  N.J. 
Edward  O'Connor  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Bucks  County  Psychiatric  Center  at  Penn- 
del  as  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  De- 
ceased: Richard  E.  Joyce. 


John  VV.  Hedges 


Dr.  Robert  J. 
McNuIty 
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Maj. 

Robert  B.  Adair 


Army  Major  Robert  B.  Adair  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 


Norfolk.  Va.  Raymond  G.  Ainger,  Jr.  1 

been  appointed  resident  manager  of  t 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  service  office  of 
surance  Co.  of  North  America.  Paul 
Schofield  has  been  elected  Assistant  Tre; 
urer  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Set 
Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp.  Thomas 
Sullivan  has  been  promoted  to  the  positi 
of  plant  accountant  by  the  National  Dr 
Co.  at  their  Swiftwater,  Pa.  facilities.  1 
has  been  financial  information  supervis 
of   National's   Philadelphia   headquarte 
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I  In  tenth  anniversary  Reunion  Dinn< 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  camp 
on  May  22. 


Paul  E. 
D'Hedouville 


Stephen  A.  Cymerman  was  made  corrf 
troller  of  Nolen   and   Swinburne,   Arcl  A 
tects.  Engineers  and  Planners.  Thomas  .1  :;■ 
Gillespie,  Jr.,  territory  manager  for  we  :fc, 
ern   Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  W»  j«, 
Virginia,  became  the  fifth  man  to  recei  i,0- 
a  diamond  Silver  Shuttle  pin  from  C. 
Masland   &   Sons  Carpet  Co.   Joseph  1 
Stephens    has    recently    joined    Americ 
Can  Company  at  its  New  Castle,  Delawai  '■" 
facility  as  General  Supervisor,  Technio  W 
Birth:  To  Richard  J.  Mullin,  Jr.  and  wit  'f 
Dianne.  a  son,  Patrick.  Deceased:  Paul  I 
D'Hedouville. 

a 


o 

it 
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Robert    A.   Clano  * 

ll 


U.S.  Air  Force  Captain  Joseph  Y.  Ashm:  '<<■ 
has   been   awarded   a   master's  degree 
business    administration    by    the    Univt  "> 
sity  of  Missouri.  He  is  assigned  at  Whil 
man  AFB,  Mo.  as  a  missile  combat  ere   *> 
commander  with   a   unit  of  the  Stratej 


Is 


mucted  into  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Honor  Society,  along  with  53  seniors,  were 
winding,  from  left):  Michael  A.  DeAngelis,  John  J.  Conboy,  '50;  Robert  J. 
wliaefer,  54;  and  Rev.  John  V.  Cimino,  O.  Praem;  (seated,  from  left):  Brother 
Iminian  Joseph.  F.S.C..  Bruce  V.  MacLeod.  Ph.D..  Warren  E.  Smith.  M.D., 
»,  and  (not  pictured)  Brother  Gregory  Claude  Demitras,  F.S.C. 


r   Command.    Robert    A.   Clancy   was 

pointed  superintendent  of  schools  for 
:  Enfield  School  District  in  southeastern 
inois.  Robert  Clothier  is  manager  of 
ancial  analysis  of  the  Behring  Corp.,  of 
.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Army  Major  William 
Powers  recently  received  the  Bronze  Star 
;dal  near  Long  Binh,  Vietnam.  John  F. 
chardson  has  been  appointed  director  of 
:  Lower  Moreland  (Pa.)  Adult  School. 

>3 

Ifithony  J.  Colalongo  is  now  teaching  in 
lb  Latin  Department  at  Northeast  High 
Ihool.  Philadelphia.  Daniel  J.  Farrell 
Is  been  appointed  territory  manager  in 
E  east  central  division  of  C.  H.  Masland 
<  Sons  Captain  David  J.  Lelli  has  re- 
lived the  U.S.  Air  Force  Commendation 
ledal  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.  Captain 
Klliam  P.  Logan  has  completed  helicop- 
I   pilot  training  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex. 


.lames  C.  McBrearty  is  now  a  member  of 
the  economics  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.   Donald  J.  Slowicki  has 

been  chosen  to  participate  in  Uniroyal. 
Inc.  program  of  cross-pollinization.  He  is 
currently  in  production  training  at  the 
Eau  Claire,  tire  operation.  Thomas  F. 
White  has  been  appointed  capital  funding 
director  and  executive  secretary  to  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Korman  Corpo- 
ration. Marriage:  Larry  Leroy  Chilson  to 
Miss  Mary  Robin  Von  Nieda. 


Daniel    J.    Farrell 


'64 

.1.  Hugh  Devlin  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. William  E.  Dietrick,  Jr.,  has  com- 
pleted his  postdoctoral  appointment  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  and  is 
now  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  the 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  where 
he  is  teaching  physiology  and  general  mi- 
crobiology. James  Joseph  Doyle  has  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  agriculture 
from  Penn  State  University.  Edward  F. 
Gallagher  has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Inc..  Phila. 
James  V.  Glynn  has  been  named  commer- 
cial lines  manager  of  the  Excelsior  In- 
surance Co.  Michael  Francis  O'Connor 
has  received  his  master's  degree  in  engi- 
neering from  Penn  State  University.  Frank 
Schlnth  has  been  appointed  accounting 
manager  of  Clover,  a  new  division  of 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier.  Marriage:  Rich- 
ard Louis  Bokan  to  Miss  Barbara  Anne 
Archer.  Birth:  Dennis  B.  Cummings  and 
wife  Connie,  their  fourth  child,  a  daughter, 
Candice. 

'65 

Timothy  P.  Daly  has  received  his  M.D. 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  is 
now  interning  at  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital. New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y.  Thomas  C. 
Brogan  has  been  named  political  science 
instructor  at  Albright  College. 

'66 

The  hfth  anniversary  Reunion  Dinner- 
Dance  of  the  class  will  be  held  on  campus 
on  May  22. 

Walter  R.  Bukata  has  received  his  M.D. 
from  Temple  Medical  College  and  is  now 
interning  at  Abington  (Pa.)  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. James  Burkhart  has  received  his 
M.D.  from  Indiana  University  and  is  now 
interning  at  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital,  Winston-Salem.  Edward  T. 
Creagan  has  received  his  M.D.  from  New 
York  Medical  College.  J.  Thomas  Danzi 
has  received  his  M.D.  from  suny  Upstate, 
and  is  now  interning  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital Syracuse. N.Y.  Jeremias  T.  Dubykhas 
received  his  M.D.  from  New  Jersey  College 
of  Medicine,  and  is  now  interning  at  St. 
Michael's  Medical  Center.  Newark.  N.J. 
Norman  A.  Ettenger  has  received  his  M.D. 
from  Temple  Medical  College  and  is  now 
interning  at  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia.  John   S.  Follet  has  re- 
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Explorer  court  coach  Paul  Westhead  (left)  jokes  with  Hawk  counterpart  Jack 
McKinney  during  alumni  luncheon,  jointly  sponsored  by  La  Salle  and  St.  Joseph's 
prior  to  Big  Five  showdown,  Feb.  26,  at  Holiday  Inn,  Market  St.  Bulletin  sports- 
writer  Frank  Brady,  '61  (right)  was  toastmaster. 


ceived  his  M.D.  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  interning  at  Denver  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Colorado.  Robert  E.  Ger- 
hardt  has  received  his  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  in- 
terning at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  H.  Barton 
Grossman  has  received  his  M.D.  from 
Temple  Medical  College  and  is  now  in- 
terning at  the  University  Hospital.  Ann 
Arhor.  Michigan.  George  Isajiw  and  Ro- 
bert P.  Johnson  received  M.D.'s  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and  are  now 
interning  at  Misericordia  Hospital.  Phila- 
delphia. Wayne  M.  Keiserman  has  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  is  now  interning  at  Lankenau 
Hospital.  Philadelphia.  James  M.  Klick 
has  received  his  M.D.  from  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  and  is  now  interning  at  Read- 
ing (Pa.)  Hospital.  Philip  W.  Kontrabecki 
has  been  head  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment in  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.  bank  of  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  In- 
surance Company  for  the  past  two  years. 
Phil  has  played  professional  baseball  in 
Canada  and  more  recently  professional 
softball.  He  has  played  on  three  New  York 
state  champion  teams  and  has  participated 
in  two  World  Softball  Tournaments. 
Charles  A.  Leisse  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  chemistry  from  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. Army  2nd   Lieutenant  Anthonj    M. 
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Naccarato  completed  an  air  defense  ar- 
tillery officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex. 
James  McGee  has  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology  from  Catholic  University.  His 
postdoctoral  fellowship  will  be  at  the  New 
York  University  at  Stoneybrook.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Captain  Walter  J.  Okon  has  arrived 
for  duty  at  Ankara  Air  Station.  Turkey. 
Robert  Rossi  was  sworn  into  office  as  as- 
sistant district  attorney  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Marriages:  Thomas  Patrick  Stein  to  Don- 
na Lee  Kurka:  Frank  J.  Swiech  to  Eileen 
Hartman.  Births:  William  Kienzle  and 
wife  Nancy,  a  third  son,  Brian  Joseph: 
John  Follet  and  wife.  Joyce,  a  son,  Gre- 
gory. 
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2nd  Lt. 
Ronald  P.  Wargo 


Arthur  Askins  received  his  master's  degree 
in  business  education  from  Rider  College. 


Peter  D.  Horvat  has  joined  the  Stua 
Pharmaceuticals  division  of  Atlas  Chen: 
cal  Industries,  Inc.  as  plant  controller  f 
the  division's  facility  soon  to  be  complet 
near  Newark.  Del.  Richard  B.  Mazef 
has  been  promoted  to  production  plann 
in  pharmaceutical  production  planning 
Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp.  in  Rarita 
New  Jersey.  2nd  Lt.  Ronald  P.  Wargo  h 
been  graduated  at  Tyndall  AFB.  Fla.  fro 
the  training  course  for  U.S.  Air  For 
weapons  controllers.  He  studied  rada 
scope  and  manual  air  defense  systems  o 
erations.  Marriages:  N.  Wade  Ackley 
Diana  Jean  Park:  Robert  George  to  Cat 
erine  Frank:  Captain  Eugene  A.  Quin 
len,  USA  in  Chu  Lai.  Birth:  to  Micha 
Belcak  and  wife  Luba.  a  son.  Miche 
John. 
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Robert  T.  Moran  has  joined  Ortho  Ph; 
maceutical  Corporation  as  a  perso 
nel  specialist-administrative  employme 
Marriages:  John  A.  Keck,  Jr.  to  Peg 
Ann  Miller:  George  William  Luther, 
to  Betty  Jean  Emigh.  Birth:  James  L.  1 
Salle  and  wife  Denise  Marie,  a  son.  Da^ 
Michael. 
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Frederick  T.  Angelilli  has  recently  be 
appointed  director  of  admissions  for  f 
Northwestern  Mental  Health  Center.  H 
bert  F.  Burke  now  works  for  Packagii 
Corporation  of  America  as  a  salesma 
Larry  Cannon,  of  the  Denver  Rocke 
was  named  to  the  American  Basketb; 
League's  All  Star  team  and  was  one 
the  league's  leading  scorers  this  seasa 
Airman  Daniel  F.  Leahy,  Jr.,  has  be 
graduated  at  Lowry  AFB.  Colo,  from  t 
U.S.  Air  Force  supply  inventory  special 
course.  Edward  P.  Lisiecki  Jr.,  has  be 
licensed  by  the  N.J.  State  Board  of  Mc 
tuary  Science  as  a  practitioner  of  mortua 
science.  Edward  Olwell  was  recently  pr 
moted  to  Army  specialist  four,  while  set 
ing  with  the  3rd  Armored  Division  ne 
Hanau,  Germany.  Dennis  J.  Rochford  i 
cently  was  promoted  to  Army  First  Lie 
tenant  while  serving  with  the  3rd  infant 
division  near  Bad  Kissingen.  Germany.  1 
Rochford  is  commanding  officer  of  Hea 
quarters  Battery.  2nd  Battalion  of  the  I 
vision's  41st  artillery.  Marriages:  Berna 
Pius  Gallagher  to  Margaret  Mary  Kra 
Stephen  J.  Henner  to  Ruthanne  Tom; 
setti. 
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PROFILE 


PAYROLLS  AND  PROFITS 
FOR  THE  PX 


To  most  people,  The  Post  Exchange 
(or  PX)  means  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes, some  shaving  lotion  or  a 
quick  snack. 

To  Victor  F.  DeMarco,  '52,  how- 
ever, the  PX  represents  a  volume 
exceeding  $2  billion  annually, 
some  80,000  employees  and  a 
world-wide  network  of  amusement 
centers,  retail  stores,  mess  halls 
and  personal  service  outlets. 

DeMarco,  who  graduated  maxi- 
ma cum  laude  from  La  Salle  before 
earning  his  C.P.A.  and  later  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  from  N.Y. 
U.,  is  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Ser- 
vice which  operates  the  vast  PX 
network  of  19,000  outlets  through- 
out the  world  from  its  headquar- 
ters in  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  AAFES  also  maintains  a  Eu- 
ropean office,  in  Munich;  a  Pacific 
office,  in  Honolulu,  and  12  region- 
al offices  in  the  U.S.,  but  it's  in 
Dallas  where  the  big  decisions  are 
made  at  an  ultra-modern,  278,000 
square  foot  structure  known  as  the 
Red  Bird  Office  Plaza. 

DeMarco's  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  management  of  all  finan- 
cial accounting  functions.  This 
means  that  he  pays  all  U.S.  ven- 


dors ($1.5  billion  annually),  pre- 
pares the  payrolls  of  all  U.S.  em- 
ployees, manages  the  group's  $70 
million  investment  portfolio,  and 
prepares  all  financial  forecasts 
and  statements.  He  does  it  with  no 
financial  help  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

"As  the  prime  non-appropriated 
service  under  the  Department  of 
Defense,  we're  not  only  in  busi- 
ness to  provide  service,"  says  De 
Marco.  "That's  our  primary  func- 
tion, but  we  are  also  expected  to 
show  a  profit  to  support  the  wel- 
fare fund." 

The  AAFES  Welfare  Fund,  in 
turn,  supports  the  various  service 
clubs,  recreational  facilities  and 
libraries  located  wherever  U.S.  ser- 
vicemen are  stationed  throughout 
the  world. 


DeMarco  has  been  with  the 
AAFES  since  1954,  handling  var- 
ious executive  assignments  in 
such  diverse  outposts  as  London, 
Morocco,  Wiesbaden,  Germany, 
New  York  City  and  Honolulu.  After 
serving  as  deputy  director  of  plans 
and  management  for  2V2  years  in 
Hawaii,  Vic  came  to  Dallas  in  No- 
vember, 1968,  to  direct  the  ser- 
vice's multi-faceted  education  pro- 
gram. Here,  some  24  courses  in 
management,  marketing  and  com- 
puter systems  are  offered  to  em- 
ployees who  come  to  Dallas  from 
all  over  the  world  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  one  to  six  weeks.  The  cen- 
ter offers  home  study  courses  and 
publishes  a  variety  of  training 
guides  for  employees. 

"Directing  the  education  pro- 
gram was  quite  a  challenge,"  says 
DeMarco,  who  taught  part-time  at 
the  Universities  of  Maryland  and 
Hawaii  and  now  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (at  Arlington).  "It 
was  probably  challenging  because 

1  am  more  qualified  to  do  this 
job." 

DeMarco  has  been  the  number 

2  man  in  the  comptroller's  section 
since  last  June,  which  means  that 
he  has  come  a  long  way  since  be- 
ing transfered  from  an  amored 
division  in  Czechoslovakia  to  Ger- 
many in  1945  where  he  helped 
open  the  first  PX  in  Munich.  After 
discharge,  he  stayed  on  as  a  civil- 
ian employee  until  1948  when  he 
came  home  to  go  to  college. 

DeMarco  and  his  German-born 
wife,  Gisela,  reside  in  Dallas  with 
their  six  children:  Adele,  17;  Ka- 
ren, 15;  Kathleen,  14;  Douglas, 
12;  Christine,  6,  and  David,  4 
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U.S.  Congressman  William  J.  Green  speaks  at  Downtown  Alumni  Club  luncheon, 
Feb.  5,  at  Barclay  Hotel. 


MOVING? 


If  your  moiling  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress oi  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  ond  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 

Attach  the  label  from 
the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  ond  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phila  ,  Penno 
19141 


Name 


Class  Yr. 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


ATTACH   LABEL  HERE 
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u. 

Eugene  J.  Branstiel' 


Lt.  Eugene  J.  Bransfield,  U.S.  Army,  ha 
been  assigned  to  the  Defense  Industria 
Supply  Center  in  Northeast  Philadelphia 
2nd  Lt.  Charles  F.  Cleary  recently  com 
pleted  a  nine-week  air  defense  artiller 
officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ai 
Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.  Pvt.  Jame 
J.  Hartnett  recently  completed  a  cookin 
course  at  Ft.  Polk,  La.  2nd  Lt.  Hans  G 
Hawrysz,  recently  completed  a  nine-wee 
air  defense  artillery  officer  basic  course  ; 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  F 
Bliss,  Texas.  John  E.  Hummel  has  bee 
hired  by  the  Reading,  Pa.  Model  Citit 
Neighborhood  Council  board  of  directoi 
for  the  position  of  community  organizi 
of  State  College.  2nd  Lt.  Thaddeus  f 
Jalkiewicz  Jr.  recently  completed  a  nini 
week  air  defense  artillery  officer  has 
course  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defen: 
School.  Ft.  Bliss.  Texas.  Pvt.  1st  CI.  Roi 
aid  A.  Kashkashian  recently  completed 
seven  week  unit  and  organization  supp 
specialist  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Qua 
termaster  School,  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  George  I 
Levesque,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  a  Metr 
politan  Life  Insurance  consultant  in  Ma 
Chester,  Conn.  Airman  Joseph  M.  M 
Cormick,  Jr.  has  been  graduated  at  Lac 
land  AFB,  Texas  from  the  U.S.  Air  For 
security  policeman  course.  He  has  be 
assigned  to  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  for  du 
with  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  2nd  lj 
Brian  F.  Patterson  recently  completed 
nine-week  air  defense  artillery  offi 
basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defer 
School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.  2nd  Lt.  Charles 
Pfizenmayer  has  recently  completed 
nine-week  ranger  course  at  the  U.S.  Ar 
Infantry  School,  Ft.  Benning.  Ga.  2nd 
Dennis  J.  Reid  recently  completed  a  ni 
week  air  defense  artillery  officer  b; 
course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Defense  Scho 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.  Ronald  R.  Zinck  has  hi 
elected  to  a  3-year  term  on  the  West  De 
ford  (N.J.)  Board  of  Education.  Airrr 
Louis  M.  Yacolucci  has  been  gradua 
with  honors  at  Sheppard  AFB,  from 
U.S.  Air  Force  communications  specia 
course.  Marriages:  Thomas  J.  Grike 
Kathleen  Theresa  Fleming;  Louis  Ya 
lucci  to  Joyce  Elizabeth  Bartnett. 
ceased:  John  C.  Terhorst. 
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"Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great 

in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days 

of  our  glory; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two- 

and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though 

ever  so  plenty." 

—Lord  Byron  (1788-1824) 
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Are  Americans 

LOSING  FAITH 

in  their  COLLEGES? 


ligher  education  is  in  trouble.  A  report  recently  released  by  the 

lational  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  indicates  that  campuses 

re  "seething  with  unrest."  As  the  writers  of  special  supple- 

lent  in  the  centerspread  of  this  issue  point  out,  colleges  are 

nding  themselves  besieged  from  all  sides,  understaffed,  and 

nancially  overburdened.  Closer  to  home,  however,  the  problem 

oesn't  appear  quite  as  bleak  as  Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke,  F.S.C., 

;h.D.,  points  out  on  page  31.  Beginning  on  the  next  page,  a 

i  {roup  of  La  Salle  students  and  recent  graduates  discuss  their 

jxperiences  with  higher  education,  students  dissent,  and  the 

leneration  gap  and  explain  why  America  should  (or  should  not) 

:  e  losing  faith  in  its  colleges.  Elsewhere,  Frank  Bilovsky,  '62,  ex- 

Jrnines  another  American  institution  under  serious  scrutiny:  col- 

Jtae  athletics.  Bernie  Mc  Cormick,  '59,  describes  what  it  was  like 

I)  be  an  undergraduate  way  back  in  the  good  old  days  Finally, 

I  obbie  Costa,  72,  who  is  much  cuter  and  a  lot  younger  than  Mc- 

Rormick,  describes  what  it  was  like  to  be  among  La  Salle's  first 

i ay  school  coeds. 

eep  the  faith! 
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STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT 


l/l/e  may  want  things  changed,  but  1 


BILLWACHTER: 

"Some  students  are  strange. 
When  they  get  a  little  responsi- 
bility to  go  along  with  privileges 
they  gaga  little." 


ri;: 


n't  want  violence 


KATHY  GRADY: 

"Sometimes  evaluating  teaching 
may  be  cruel  but  some  teachers 
just  aren't  reaching  their  stu- 
dents— not  doing  their  job." 


I  don't  think  that  Americans  are  losing  faith  in  their  col- 
>es,"  says  Kathy  Grady,  '72,  of  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.  "The 
ajority  still  believe  that  a  college  education  is  necessary. 
>ok  at  the  number  of  people  applying  (to  colleges)." 
"Americans  have  lost  faith  in  some  respect,"  says  Charles 
Danihel.  '71.  evening  division,  of  Philadelphia.  "My  wife, 
studying  for  a  nursing  degree.  Some  of  the  teachers  at  her 
liege  (not  La  Salle)  are  inciting  problems  in  the  classroom, 
me  older  people  are  saying,  'What  are  we  bringing  up?" 
id.  they're  blaming  the  colleges." 

"The  image  of  the  typical  college  student  may  have  been 
torted  by  the  press,"  says  Bill  Siegle,  '71,  of  Philadelphia, 
mericans  might  tend  to  lose  faith  after  reading  about  the 
iicals  in  Washington,  for  example.  They  don't  realize 
t  the  average  college  student  wants  things  changed  but  he 
esn't  want  violence." 

"I  don't  think  that  America  has  lost  faith  in  its  colleges, 
t  maybe  it  has  lost  faith  in  its  universities,"  says  Virgil 
jore,  '72,  of  Philadelphia.  "I  don't  see  how  universities  can 
iction  without  having  disruptions  because  they  are  so  im- 
sonal.  Smaller  colleges  can  make  changes  much  easier 
n  larger  colleges  with  50,000  enrollments." 
"Maybe  middle  America  has  lost  faith,  but  not  America  in 
leral,"  says  Nancy  Durkin,  '72.  evening  division,  of  Wyn- 
:e.  Pa.  "Today,  all  eyes  are  focused  on  campuses.  If  there 
any  major  issue,  the  press  goes  right  to  the  campus  for 
ction." 

'Generally,  I  don't  think  that  it's  true,"  says  William  A. 
chter.  '71.  of  Pottsville,  Pa.  "But  if  Americans  are  losing 
:h  in  their  colleges,  it's  part  of  the  syndrome  that  the  older 
leration  is  losing  faith  in  its  institutions  like  the  FBI,  the 
cutive  branch  of  the  government,  our  judicial  process. 
Students  have  lost  faith  in  institutions.  Fraternities  are 
as  big  as  they  have  been.  It  used  to  be  that  organizations 
e  the  thing  to  join.  Today,  students  join  an  organization 
ause  they  believe  in  it.  It  becomes  much  more  personal." 
low  about  student  dissent?  Are  campuses  "seething  with 
est,"  as  reported  by  the  National  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
rce?  Are  most  students  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  are 
ng  at  colleges  and  universities? 

I  don't  think  that  the  colleges  are  changing  attitudes  quick- 
nough,"  says  Moore,  who  is  majoring  in  theology.  "Maybe 
jf*re  changing  the  names  of  courses — the  words,  but  not 
attitudes.  It's  merely  a  pacification  program  in  which  stu- 
ts  are  being  deluded  into  thinking  that  colleges  are 
nging." 

The  report  may  be  correct  in  some  respects,"  says  Danihel, 

outgoing  president  of  the  evening  division  student  con- 

;s.  "But  not  as  much  here  at  night  as  in  the  day  school.  We 

e  an  older  age  group.  The  older  you  get  the  maturer  you 

You  don't  question  things  as  radically.  There  are  ways 

.hanging  things,  but  I  really  don't  see  what  demonstrating 

burning   buildings   accomplish." 
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STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT- (continued) 


In  some  areas 


VIRGIL  MOORE: 

"I  really  don't  see  the  younger 
and  older  generation  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  They  are  (both) 
building  for  the  future." 


ministration  is  more  progressive  than  the  students 


"l  don't  sec  much  unrest  at  La  Salic."  adds  Kathy  Grady,  a 
ransfer  student  from  Notre  Dame  College.  Staten  Island. 
The  report  may  be  true  at  places  where  there  is  no  com- 
nunication — where  they  keep  students  in  the  dark.  Some  col- 
jges  in  New  York,  for  example,  are  so  large  that  effective 
ommunication  is  impossible.  Larger  colleges  have  propor- 
ionately  larger  number  of  troublemakers." 

'In  some  areas  at  La  Salle."  claims  Wachter,  "the  admin- 
oration  is  more  progressive  than  the  general  student  body, 
'erhaps  one  reason  that  La  Salle  is  not  seething  with  unrest 
;  the  fact  that  it  is  still  heavily  a  commuter  college.  Many 
tudents  are  still  closely  tied  in  with  their  parents  or  their 
larish  organizations." 

It's  not  necessarily  unrest,  but  boredom,"  says  Nancy 
Durkin,  who  was  named  recently  the  first  woman  editor  of 
he  Evening  Collegian.  "Many  students  don't  have  enough 
esponsibility  to  keep  them  busy.  You  can  only  spend  a  cer- 
ain  amount  of  time  picking  flowers  or  flying  frisbees  or 
aking  drugs.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  students  are  going 
lack  to  their  childhood  in  search  of  something  meaningful, 
nd  they  aren't  finding  it." 

Siegle.  a  pitcher  on  the  baseball  team  and  recipient  of  the 
971  Joseph  Schmitz,  Jr.  Award  to  the  senior  who  best  ex- 
mplifies  the  high  traditions  of  loyalty,  sportsmanship  and 
ourage,  feels  that  the  unrest  stems  from  the  fact  that  stu- 
ents  are  much  more  aware  of  social  issues  than  before.  "We 
rew  up  in  a  different  environment — under  different  con- 
itions  than  our  parents.  We  have  seen  progress  made  in  some 
reas.  but  in  other  areas  things  haven't  been  changed  for 
he  better." 

Colleges  are  handling  the  transition  between  childhood 
nd  adulthood,"  says  Wachter,  a  recent  winner  of  a  prestigi- 
>us  Danforth  Graduate  Fellowship  in  chemistry.  "The  first 
ew  years,  they  (colleges)  act  as  a  guidance  councelor.  To- 
ward the  end  (of  a  student's  career),  colleges  should  give  a 
ttle  more  freedom.  But  some  students  are  strange.  When  they 
et  a  little  responsibility  to  go  along  with  privileges  they  gag 
little." 

How  about  the  colleges?  Are  they  doing  their  jobs  properly? 

"Speaking  for  the  evening  division,  they're  doing  a  damn 
xcellent  job,"  says  Danihel,  who  majored  in  accounting.  "Al- 
nost  every  teacher  I've  had  has  been  qualified.  I  wonder  if 
he  bigger  colleges  are  doing  all  they  can.  And  sometimes  I 
onder  if  a  college  education  is  really  relevant.  Construction 
/orkers  are  making  more  than  I  am.  Our  educational  system 
vas  good  in  the  '30s.  Maybe  it  should  be  changed. 

"Colleges  should  be  more  concerned  with  their  students 
nan  with  outsiders,"  says  Miss  Durkin.  an  English  major. 
The  administration  shouldn't  be  so  quick  in  giving  in  to 
tudents.  Many  professors  should  be  more  dedicated.  They're 
ite  for  class,  often  unprepared,  and  just  not  concerned.  We 
:e  too  many  insecure  students  because  there  are  too  many 
isecure  teachers.  Students  don't  know  what  to  expect. 

"Anyway,  students  don't  put  things  into  proper  perspec- 
ve.  They  have  no  sense  of  the  past.  This  is  true  not  only 
n  the  campus,  but  of  America  in  general.  There's  too  much 
mphasis  on  progress.  Students  accumulate  knowledge  as  fast 
s  they  can,  and  then  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 


CHARLES  DANIHEL: 

"Students  seem  to  be  living  in 
more  of  a  fantastic  world  or  a 
Utopian  world  than  a  realistic 
world." 
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STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT  -  (continued) 


BILL  SIEGLE: 

"We  have  seen  progress  made 
in  some  areas,  but  in  other  areas 
things  haven't  been  changed  for 
the  better." 


"Colleges  really  aren't  doing  their  job  properly,"  says 
Moore,  who  has  been  active  in  various  clubs  and  student 
government  organizations.  "Their  attempts  to  incorporate 
alternate  educational  programs  are  hypocritical.  It's  the  fash- 
ionable thing  to  do.  not  a  true  commitment.  Colleges  should 
work  more  with  students  and  community  people  to  create 
a  healthier  atmosphere.  This  can  probably  be  done  only  in  the 
smaller  colleges." 

"This  college  has  done  its  job  properly."  adds  Siegle.  who 
majored  in  accounting.  "The  most  important  thing  a  college 
can  do  is  to  make  a  student  think — about  himself  and  the 
world  around  him.  La  Salle  gives  the  student  that  oppor- 
tunity." 

"As  far  as  education  goes,  colleges  are  doing  a  good  job," 
says  Miss  Grady.  "Some  colleges  might  take  longer  than 
others,  though.  Maybe  students  should  be  allowed  to  partic- 
ipate in  more  decisions.  Sometimes  evaluating  teachers  may 
be  cruel  but  some  teachers  just  aren't  reaching  their  students 

not  doing  their  job." 

If  you  attempt  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  generation  gap 
by  talking  to  students,  you  quickly  find  that  such  a  gap  not 
only  exists  between  generations,  but  also  within  the  student 
body.  For  the  most  part,  however,  young  people  are  quite 
unconcerned  that  their  leaders  disapprove  of  many  of  their 
deeds. 

1  don't  think  that  America  has  lost  faith  in  its  young 
people."  says  Wachter,  "but  this  wouldn't  stop  young  people 
from  believing  what  they  want  to  believe,  anyway.  Young 
people  are  looking  for  newer  ways  of  attacking  problems  be- 
cause some  of  the  old  ways  don't  work.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  both  ways  and  then  picking  the  best." 

"Some  older  people  refuse  to  believe  that  all  students  aren't 
ant  to  destroy,"  adds  Miss  Grady,  an  English  major.  "They 
don't  always  admit  it,  but  the  older  generation  went  through 
ihis.  too.  If  they  would  look  at  students  as  individuals  and  if 
Undents  would  look  to  elders  as  individuals,  there  would  be 
nmch  more  understanding." 

"Young  people  should  be  bothered  about  the  opinions  of 
the  older  generation,"  says  Miss  Durkin.  "But.  often  the  per- 
son who  is  complaining  that  the  student  isn't  doing  anything 
tonstructive  isn't  doing  anything,  himself." 

"I  really  don't  see  the  younger  and  older  generation  in  op- 
position to  each  other,"  says  Moore.  They  are  (both)  build- 
ing for  the  future.  I  also  see  the  necessity  for  some  conflict  if 
»ve  are  going  to  progress  rather  than  decline." 

"Students  seem  to  be  living  in  more  of  a  fantastic  world 
br  a  Utopian  world  than  a  realistic  world,"  says  Danihel.  "I'm 
tort  of  in  the  group  that  says,  'the  hell  with  them.  They  don't 
snow  what  they  want."  Many  evening  division  students  showed 
his  feeling  while  walking  through  College  Hall  during  the 
it-in  (two  years  ago).  I  can  see  that  the  kids  are  frustrated 
because  they  see  problems  and  no  one  is  doing  anything 
about  them.  They  don't  understand  the  system.  They  know 
hat  we  see  what  their  problems  are,  but  that  we  are  not  doing 
anything  about  them." 

"Young  people  are  frustrated  because  much  of  the  older 
teneration  is  hypocritical,"  says  Miss  Grady.  "They  teach  us 
>ne  thing  and  then  go  out  and  do  another." 

"Both  generations  must  learn  to  give  a  little,"  says  Siegle.  ■ 
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NANCY  DURKIN: 

"There's  too  much  emphasis  on 
progress.  Students  accumulate 
knowledge  as  fast  as  they  can  and 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it." 


Is  there  a  FUTURE  for  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS? 


Bv  Frank  Bilovsky 


This  was  in  early  June,  the  first  extremely  hot  day  of  the 
month.  The  setting  was  near  19th  and  Spring  Garden,  an 
area  that  screams  all  the  ills  of  a  modern  city. 

It  was  also  the  day  after  Philadelphia  School  Superintendent 
Mark  Shedd  made  his  announcement  on  sports  in  the  Public: 
High  Schools.  Varsity  sports  and  all  other  athletic  programs! 
would  be  curtailed  in  the  fall  in  order  to  save  money.  Dr. 
Shedd  announced.  The  statement  was  met  with  about  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  Shedd  had  said  that  German  measles  would 
be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  first  10,000  people  to 
claim  them. 

Now  it  was  the  day  after  and  people  with  sweat  dripping 
from  their  foreheads  were  still  vehemently  putting  down 
Shedd's  announcement.  And  in  this  garage  of  a  building,  the' 
cameras  were  rolling  while  two  men  debated  an  issue. 

On  your  left,  David  Meggyesy,  former  Syracuse  University, 
and  St  Louis  Cardinal  line  backer  turned  critic  and  author 
("Out  of  Their  League").  On  your  right,  Joseph  V.  Paterno. 
head  football  coach  at  Penn  State  University  whose  "fun' 
philosophy  had  resulted  in  three  postseason  trips  in  the  last 
four  seasons. 

The  name  of  the  show  was  tentatively  "More  Than  a  Sat- 
urday Afternoon",  produced  by  Tel  Ra  for  future  syndica- 
tion. The  topic  was  the  value  and  future  of  college  athletics, 
The  topic  seemed  appropriate.  Twenty-four  hours  before,  a  : 
city  announced  that  it  couldn't  support  its  scholastic  athletic 
program.  A  city  of  two  million  people,  for  goodness  sake! 
How  is  a  nice  liberal  arts  college  like  La  Salle,  for  instance, 
supposed  to  make  it? 


Basketball  reigns  supreme 

according  to  campus  survey 

but... 

students  would  like  more 

emphasis  placed  on  soccer 


The  majority  of  La  Salle  students 
faculty  members,  administrators  anc 
alumni  are  satisfied  with  the  college's 
athletic  program,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  a  special  committei 
under  the  direction  of  Peter  J.  Fili 
cetti,  Ph.D.,  assistant  director  of  thi 
Counseling  Center. 

The  survey,  consisting  of  17  ques 
tions,  represents  a  39  per  cent  retun 
(213  replies)  from  a  5%  randon 
sampling  of  alumni;  70%  return  (21( 
replies)  from  a  10%  random  sam 
pling  of  students,  and  a  55%  retun 
(110  replies)  from  the  entire  facult] 
and  administrative  staff. 

The  general  consensus  indicate 
that  basketball  is  unique  at  the  collegt 
and  should  be  given  the  highest  pri 
ority.  Students  would  like  to  see  soC 
cer  given  the  next  highest  emphasis 


Right  now  La  Salle  and  St.  Joseph's  are  in  enviable 
positions.  But  what  about  the  other  colleges? 


Meggyesy  wore  the  uniform  of  rebellion — scuffed  brown 
oots.  dungarees,  blue  denim  shirt  over  Orange  turtleneck 
without  Property  of  Syracuse  University  dyed  into  it), 
boulder-length  hair,  beard.  Paterno  wore  the  uniform  of 
Istablishment.  with  one  bow  to  fashion — cuffless  slacks.  The 
n  was  pure  Football  Coach:  white  shirt  (in  1971.  no  less), 
lue  Nittany  Lion  tie,  blue  blazer,  blue  slacks,  blue  socks. 
lack  shoes.  At  that  moment.  Bear  Bryant  would  have  been 
cry  proud  of  Joseph  V.  Paterno. 

Dave  Meggyesy  is  a  beautiful  man.  Joe  Paterno  is  a  beauti- 
jl  man.  After  the  debate.  Meggyesy  mentioned  to  a  couple 
f  companions  that  Paterno  was  a  "Liberal  Lombardi."  Which 
lay  be  why  Joe  Paterno  is  such  a  refreshing  change  in  ed- 
ge football,  which  has  too  many  Lombardis  and  not  enough 
berals.  in  this  writer's  opinion. 

The  filming  started  with  a  statement  from  Meggyesy's  book 
hich  called  football  the  worst  product  of  our  society.  The 
"ediction  was  that  when  the  future  society  came,  football 
ould  be  obsolete. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  college  football  will  not  have 
en  deemed  economically  obsolete  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Hire  generation. 

The  line  you  hear  often  is  that  college  athletics  are  in  trou- 
e.  This  a  partially  true.  It  is  not  a  universal  statement,  how- 
er.  1971  will  be  recorded  in  history,  among  more  impor- 
nt  facts,  as  the  year  in  which  ( a  I  New  York  University 
opped  basketball  and  track,  claiming  the  programs  cost  the 
stitution  S250.000  a  year  and  (b)  the  year  in  which  Brigham 
oung  University,  in  population-weak  Provo.  Utah,  and 
ten  dropped  from  other  schools'  schedules  because  of  the 


racial  attitudes  of  the  Mormon  Church,  opened  its  20,000- 
plus  field  house. 

In  that  same  year.  La  Salle,  with  its  short  endowment  list, 
constructed  a  new  campus  athletic  complex  and  Miami  of 
Florida  dropped  basketball.  The  year  before,  the  news  came 
out  that  the  Ivy  League,  with  its  long  endowment  lists,  might 
have  to  cut  back  on  its  minor  sports  programs  to  save  money. 

The  feeling  here  is  that  Miami  and  NYU  are  exceptions 
while  the  Ivy  League  is  suffering  from  what  really  is  troubling 
college  athletics. 

Miami  is  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  people  curse  loudly 
if  the  temperature  doesn't  reach  75  degrees.  The  Hurricanes 
had  no  home  court.  Indoor  sports  were  never  big  in  the  Miami 
area,  anyway.  The  one  exception  is  jai  alai.  where  betting  is 
openly  conducted. 

NYU?  Well,  the  good  line  about  NYU's  basketball  program 
was  that  the  school  had  dropped  the  sport  three  years  ago  and 
didn't  tell  anybody  until  this  year.  Lou  Rossini,  the  coach, 
and  his  players  were  about  as  chummy  as  Martha  Mitchell 
and  J.  William  Fulbright.  The  word  is  that  Rossini  is  still  a 
fine  basketball  tactician.  The  game,  the  story  goes,  didn't  pass 
him  by:  the  social  times  did. 

"It's  a  shame,"  Paterno  was  saying  about  the  death  of  NYU 
basketball.  "I'm  sure  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
feel  they've  lost  a  school  because  of  it.  But  there  will  be  more 
cutting  at  more  schools  as  it  becomes  necessary.  They'll  all 
just  have  to  decide  what  they  want  and  what  they  don't  want." 

The  feeling  here  is  that  the  matter  will  not  be  open  to  de- 
cision. Despite  Joe  Paterno's  Grand  Design  of  producing 
winning  football   teams  while  having  fun  doing  it   at   Penn 


lile  the  faculty  gives  the  next  highest 
iority  to  track  and  cross  country, 
te  alumni  rate  track,  baseball  and 
imming.  in  that  order,  behind  bas- 
thall. 

All  other  sports,  besides  basketball. 
ould  be  given  medium  to  relatively 
sh  priority,  according  to  the  consen- 
s  of  opinion.  The  faculty  feels  that 
ramural  sports  should  be  given  very 
>h  priority.  Students  and  faculty 
:l  that  recruitment  should  be  given 
:dium  to  relatively  high  priority 
lile  the  alumni  feel  that  it  should  be 
en  a  relatively  high  to  very  high 
ority. 

Some  54%  of  the  respondents  say 
it  athletic  grants  should  not  be  based 
ely  on  financial  need  although  a 
nificant  group  (37%  )  feel  that  they 
)uld    be    based    onlv    on    financial 


need.  About  52%  of  the  students  and 
alumni  feel  that  the  percentage  of 
scholarships  given  to  athletes  is  about 
right.  The  faculty  is  split  on  the  ques- 
tion: 37%  feel  it  is  about  right  while 
36%  feel  it  is  too  high. 

About  60%  of  all  groups  appear 
satisfied  with  the  caliber  of  teams  La 
Salle  plays,  but  30%  of  the  students 
and  alumni  would  prefer  more  de- 
manding schedules.  Here  again,  the 
faculty  is  split:  13%  favor  more  chal- 
lenging opponents  and  16%  favor 
easier  schedules. 

Some  82%  say  that  intercollegiate 
sports,  especially  basketball,  is  a  uni- 
fying force  among  the  student  body: 
58%  see  intramural  sports  serving 
this  function. 

The  majority  of  respondents  also 
feel    that    a    good    athletic    program 


stimulates  financial  support  from 
alumni  and  friends  and  that  alumni 
participation  would  decrease  if  inter- 
collegiate sports,  especially  basketball 
were  de-emphasized. 

Students  given  grant-in-aid  should 
at  least  meet  the  minimum  academic 
criteria  required  for  admission  of  the 
general  student  body.  Coaches  should 
not  be  a  member  of  the  teaching 
faculty. 

Members  of  the  committee  conduct- 
ing the  survey  also  included  David  P. 
Efroymson,  assistant  professor,  theol- 
ogy: Anthony  Galatola,  Ph.D.  as- 
sistant professor  ,  physics  (faculty): 
Kevin  Connor  and  Charles  Heyduk 
(students),  and  James  Covello.  '52, 
and  James  Kenyon,  '63    (alumni). 
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State,  it  is  the  majority  of  football  schools  that  are  in  eco- 
nomic trouble.  And  for  many  of  them,  the  only  solution  is 
dropping  football. 

The  economic  reasons  are  staggering.  For  example,  an 
average  Eastern  major  college  football  school  will  have  be- 
tween 100  and  120  scholarship  players  in  attendance.  An 
average  Eastern  basketball  school  will  have  about  20  scholar- 
ship athletes  in  the  program. 

Add  the  difference  in  cost  of  equipment.  Figure  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  facilities.  And,  most  of  all.  figure  the  direct 
revenues  realized. 

For  example,  Boston  College  and  Villanova — two  of  the 
handful  of  Catholic  colleges  still  playing  major  college  foot- 
ball (others  are  Holy  Cross,  Xavier,  Dayton.  Santa  Clara  and 
Notre  Dame) — made  NCAA-ABC  regional  television  last  fall. 
The  appearance  was  worth  about  $140,000  for  each  school. 
Add  the  approximately  $60,000  realized  from  the  second- 
place  NCAA  basketball  finish  and  you  have  a  very  good  year 
for  Villanova  athletic  director  Art  Mahan  and  his  program. 
But  this  was  an  exceptional  year. 

Last  year,  Villanova  finished  9-2  in  football.  But,  obviously, 
another  9-2  season  this  year  wouldn't  bring  in  the  $140,000 
that  regional  television  paid  last  season. 

Villanova  plays  its  home  games  in  a  13,000  seat  stadium. 
Penn  State  already  has  sold  out  its  48,000  seat  stadium  for  all 
its  1971  home  games.  Yet,  Villanova  and  Penn  State  are  try- 
ing to  recruit  the  same  players. 

It  has  become  so  expensive  to  run  a  football  program  that 
Villanova  will  play  nine  of  its  1 1  games  on  the  road  this  year. 
Reason:  you  don't  make  money  in  a  13,000  seat  stadium,  es- 
pecially when  you  can  play  Houston  in  the  Astrodome.  And 
if  you're  wondering  how  tight-fisted  Mahan  has  to  be  to  keep 
his  football  program  alive,  consider  that  the  Villanova-Dela- 
ware  game  is  always  played  at  Delaware  (20,000  seats)  in- 
stead of  on  the  Main  Line  in  alternating  years. 

Villanova,  in  fact,  could  go  11-0  this  year  and  still  be  in 
trouble.  Success  on  the  field  doesn't  necessarily  guarantee 
survival.  Consider,  for  example,  the  1951  San  Francisco  Uni- 
versity team  coached  by  Joe  Kuharich,  and  publicized  by 
Pete  Rozelle  with  play-by-play  by  Les  Keiter. 

The  Dons  went  undefeated  in  1951.  An  argument  could  be 
made  that  the  team  had  pro  football's  greatest  defensive  end 
(Gino  Marchetti)  and  all-around  back  (Ollie  Matson)  among 
its  members.  Over  a  dozen  players  from  the  squad  made  the 
pros.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  football  was  dropped  at 
San  Francisco.  Reason:  overwhelming  cost. 

This  was  the  period  of  football-dropping  by  the  Catholic 
colleges.  St.  Mary's,  another  West  Coast  power,  had  given  up 
earlier.  Duquesne,  St.  Bonaventure,  Georgetown  and  Fordham 
quickly  followed.  Later  Marquette  and  Detroit  stopped  play- 
ing the  sport. 

Penn  State,  meanwhile,  shows  a  profit  from  its  football 
ventures.  In  the  past  four  years,  the  Nittany  Lions  have  been 
on  regular-season  national  television  three  times  (about 
$200,000  per),  on  regional  television  three  times  ($140,000 
per)  and  made  post-season  appearances  in  two  Orange  Bowls 
and  a  Gator  Bowl,  worth  well  over  $700,000. 

The  following  notes  appeared  in  sport  magazine: 

"In  order  to  continue  big-time  football.  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific has  cancelled  intercollegiate  baseball,  while  golf  and 
tennis  operations  are  curtailed  ...  At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, football  pays  for  the  university's  complete  athletic 
program.  Football  last  year  cleared  $335,336." 

Sound  like  a  familiar  modern  situation?  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  sport  magazine  is  dated  May,   1952. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  for  a  football  school — a  big  financial 
winner  or  a  huge  economic  loser.  For  the  winner,  the  foot- 


ball program  supports  the  athletic  program.   For  the  loser' 
Possibly  the  death  of  the  program. 

"I  can  see  in  the  future  that  the  only  schools  playing  foot- 
ball will  be  those  which  are  now  very  successful,"  says  Jacl 
McKinney. 

McKinney  is  the  basketball  coach/ athletic  director  at  St 
Joseph's.  A  glib,  articulate  man,  he  is  the  only  person  in  Phila 
delphia  who  coaches  his  school's  major  money-making  spor 
while  running  the  college's  athletic  program.  At  La  Salle,  Pau 
Westhead  coaches  the  basektball  team  and  Jack  Conboy  run; 
the  athletic  department. 

St.  Joseph's  and  La  Salle  have  much  in  common.  BotI 
have  varsity  teams  in  the  same  sports.  Neither  has  a  footbal 
program — St.  Joseph's  dropped  the  sport  in  the  mid  1930s 
La  Salle  in  the  early  1940s.  Both  are  members  of  the  Big  Fivt 
and  the  only  two  schools  among  the  five  which  do  not  pla; 
intercollegiate  football.  And  both  have  something  going  fo; 
their  athletic  budget  which  no  other  Eastern  Catholic  collegi 
can  claim. 

It  is  called  the  college  basketball  TV  contract  and  it  put; 
LaSalle  and  St.  Joseph's  in  a  most  enviable  position. 

"Our  position  is  very  unique,"  McKinney  admits.  "Wi 
are  in  a  lucrative  situation.  Television  takes  some  people  ou 
of  the  Palestra.  But  without  television,  we'd  still  have  : 
very  successful  program." 

The  reason  is  because  five  schools  share  in  the  cost  of  run 
ning  the  Palestra  Big  Five  program.  While  Duquesne  is  rentin; 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Center  and  St.  John's  alone  is  payinj 
ushers,  janitors  and  all  other  help  necessary  to  open  its  build 
ing  to  a  crowd  of  5,000,  the  Big  Five  splits  the  costs. 

McKinney  took  over  as  athletic  director  at  St.  Joseph's  fiv 
years  ago  when  Jack  Ramsey  left  for  the  pro  76ers.  Durinj 
that  period,  he  has  found  no  radical  changes  in  the  cost  o 
running  his  athletic  program. 

"We  have  made  no  changes  during  that  period  that  would 
drastically  affect  our  budget,"  he  says.  "We  have  added  nc 
sports  nor  have  we  dropped  any.  I  really  can't  put  my  finget 
on  what's  happening  at  other  schools.  But  as  I  said,  out 
position  is  unique.  Because  of  our  situation,  we're  not  going 
to  have  some  of  these  financial  problems." 

But  what  about  other  Eastern  schools  without  the  Big  Five 
Channel  17,  without  a  program  with  15  years  of  success  be- 
hind it?  What  about,  for  example,  Georgetown — a  basketbal 
school  that  picks  up  little  interest  in  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
yond the  students?  How  does  it  support  itself? 

"Here  you  might  have  a  bit  of  a  financial  problem  but  thi; 
has  to  be  looked  at  by  people  above  the  athletic  department, 
said  McKinney.  "This  has  to  be  studied,  looked  upon  as  par 
of  the  total  educational  system." 

Which  takes  us  back  to  the  Meggyesy-Paterno  debate.  Dav< 
has  just  scored  points  by  saying  that  the  glorification  of  collegt 
football  is  way  out  of  proportion.  Why  aren't  the  college 
spending  the  money  for  a  larger  involvement  in  sport  by  th( 
students,  he  wanted  to  know.  Paterno  said:  "We  should  hav( 
more  intramural  football,  we  should  have  more  150-pounc 
football.  If  you're  saying  we  should  have  more  football,  I'n 
with  you  100  per  cent,  Dave."  Only  one  problem  with  thi 
"more  football"  argument.  Joe.  Who's  going  to  pay  for  it'! 
Mark  Shedd.  maybe?  Or  perhaps  San  Francisco  U.?  I 


Frank  Bilovsky,  '62.  has  been  a  sportswriter  with  the  Phila 
delphia  Bulletin  since  1963.  He  has  won  numerous  honor 
for  his  articles  on  college  athletics  including  a  Keystone  Pres 
A  ward  for  the  best  sports  story  in  Pennsylvania.  His  work  ha 
also  appeared  in  "Best  Sports  Stories,"  an  anthology  of  th 
nation's  best  sportswriting. 
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THE  LA  SALLE  I  KNEW 


By  Bernie  McCormick 


This   is  my   topic  sentence. 

Dr.  Austin  App  (pronounced  App)  was 
ne  of  my  memorable  college  teachers 
nd  he  always  insisted  that  every  piece 
f  writing  should  have  a  topic  sentence 
/hich  more  or  less  told  the  reader  what 
3  expect. 

It  was  good  advice  and  I  have  faith- 
jlly  followed  it.  Every  time  I  write  any- 
ling  I  always  begin.  "This  is  my  topic 
mtence."  He  gave  me  a  B. 

At   any   rate,   having   gotten   the   topic 

ntence  out  of  the  way,  I  have  been 
iked  to  write  a  little  memoir  about 
a  Salle  College  as  it  was  in  my  time, 
his  was  many  years  ago  but  I  remember 
lose  days  with  startling  clarity.  The  most 
bscure  details  pop  readily  to  mind  and 
ien  now  I  can  savor  the  sights,  sounds 
id  smells  of  those  favored  years  which 

em  to  have  occurred  only  yesterday,  to 
sin  an  expression. 

La  Salle  then  was  very  different  from 
a  Salle  today.  Of  course,  the  attitudes 
f  the  students  were  quite  distinct  from 
le  terrible  kids  who  attend  college  now. 
odays  kids  are  a  bunch  of  conformists, 
I  looking  alike  and  thinking  alike  and 
raid  to  be  for  war.  God.  chastity  and 
le  other  things  that  made  my  generation 

great. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  unimagina- 
ve  today's  youth  are,  on  my  last  visit 

La  Salle,  to  address  a  mixer  sponsored 
y  the  Anarchist  Club,  just  before  I 
oved  to  Florida,  I  was  told  that  the 
hool  now  had  girls.  To  show  that  de- 
iite  my  years  I  was  still  hip,  I  walked 
5  to  the  first  comely  chick  I  saw  and 

ked  her  to  jitterbug. 

"I'm  a  boy,"  came  the  reply. 

It  wasn't  that  way  with  our  genera- 
3n.  There  were  only  about  a  dozen  girls 
i  the  campus   then,   all   librarians   and 

Icretaries,  hired  by  an  unknown  Brother 
io  obviously  liked  them  built.  You 
uld  always  tell  when  a  girl  came  by 
cause  a  couple  hundred  guys  used  to 
1  start  screaming  at  once. 
Ah.  how  clearlv  do  I  recall  that  day 
hen  we  gathered  there  at  La  Salle  for 
e  first  time,  we,  the  class  of  .  .  .  let's 
e  now,  just  what  the  hell  year  was 
at?  Damn,  if  it  doesn't  escape  me.  Well, 
hyway.  my  class  was  just  a  few  years 


behind    the    legendary    basketball    star, 
what's  his  name,  who  got  into  politics. 

So  you  can  figure  it  out. 

We  were  a  singularly  memorable  class, 
very  much  unlike  today's  kids.  For  one 
thing,  we  were  older  and  more  serious. 
The  Korean  War.  I  think  it  was.  had  just 
ended  and  fully  one  quarter  of  our  fresh- 
man class  consisted  of  veterans  who  were 
taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  welfare  state — free  edu- 
cation to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
almost  getting  killed  in  the  war. 

The  whole  attitude  toward  war  was 
quite  different  then.  War  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  fun  of  being  an  American 
and  to  survive  a  war  was  considered  bad 
taste.  Most  of  the  vets  in  my  class  had 
an  obvious  guilt  complex  about  having 
done  so  and  it  made  them  a  breed  apart 
from  those  of  us  who  were  fresh  out  of 
high  school. 

Anyway,  as  a  group  we  were  older 
and  more  mature  than  today's  youth.  In 
fact,  the  average  age  of  our  freshman 
class  was  47.  Since  _the  average  age  of 
the  faculty  was  only  24.  the  students 
naturally  tended  to  think  of  themselves 
as  more  knowledgeable  thantheir  teach- 
ers, which  in  most  cases  was  true. 
~There  were  mafryotTTeFdifrefences  in 
the  1 950's — I'm  pretty  sure  it  was  the 
50's  but  it   misfit  have  been  the  40's — 


and  one  of  them  was  that  many  students, 
when  they  fell  in  love  with  their  girl 
friends,  married  them.  This  almost  never 
happens  today  but  at  that  time  married 
students  were  not  unusual  and  most  of 
them  worked  at  night  at  banks. 

The  vets  were  fairly  insecure  and  many 
of  them  refused  to  wear  white  bucks, 
khaki  pants  and  striped  ties,  which  is 
what  you  wore  then  if  you  were  cool. 

In  those  days  La  Salle  had  something 
called  RATC  or  ORTC  or  something, 
which  paid  S28  a  month  and  had  regular 
parades  and  I  got  two  Cs  and  a  D  and 
damn  near  didn't  get  my  commission 
which  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to 
the  nation. 

The  salient  aspect  of  college  life  then, 
as  contrasted  with  today,  was  that  there 
was  a  community  sense  of  values  which 
somehow  has  since  been  lost.  We  recog- 
nized that  the  most  important  thing  a 
college  could  do  for  its  students  and  its 
country  was  _win  basketball  games.  And 
La  Salle  did  extremely  well,  especially 
considering  that  quite  a  few  of  the  play- 
ers were  white.  They  used  to  get  these 
fellows  who  would  play  basketball  for  the 
college  for  six  or  seven  years,  then  wKtTn 
fhey  got  too  old  to  pTa^~would~~rTCeive 
certificates  of  appreciation. 

Knowing  how  itrfportant  basketball  was 
to  the  college's  image,  the  students  sup- 
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//  was  the  era  of  White  Bucks,  Khaki  Pants, 

Knicker  {or  was  it  Liquor)  Soccer  Day  and . . .  well, 

they  Just  dont  make  college  kids  like  they  did  back  in  ....ulp. 


.eh!!! 


ported  it  admirably.  There  used  to  be  a 
place  on  the  campus  of  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  what 
the  hell,  that  Ivy  League  School  where 
all  the  hippies  live  today  .  .  .  and  that 
place  was  really  wild  when  basketball 
was  played.  If  La  Salle  got  behind  in  a 
game,  there  was  a  group  of  school  spir- 
ited students  who  used  to  start  a  fight 
with  the  opposing  cheering  section.  Los- 
ing was  often  more  interesting  than  vic- 
tory. 

The  school  also  had  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  non-professional  athletics,  and 
foremost  among  these  teams  was  the 
crew.  The  crew  was  a  marvelous  crew 
and  many  of  the  college's  finest  Christian 
men  participated  in  the  sport  as  it  did 
not  require  any  athletic  skill  whatsoever 
and  was  known  .  for  building  character. 
The  crew  coach  was  a  sensitive,  pious 
man  named  Thomas  Curran,  I  think, 
who  was  nicknamed  the  Bear  because  he 
always  believed  the  stock  market  was  go- 
ing to  go  down. 

Many  students  who  were  cut  from  the 
crew  for  being  too  intelligent  managed 
to  enjoy  the  sport  vicariously  by  attend- 
ing the  parties  at  the  boathouses.  Mari- 
juana, heroin  and  LSD  were  not  avail- 
able in  widespread  quantities  then  except 
on  campuses  such  as  Swarthmore  and 
Haverford,  but  La  Salle  students  did  ex- 
periment  with    a   drug   known    as   LSC, 


which  consisted  of  two  parts  scotch,  two 
parts  gin.  two  parts  vodka  (which  was 
tasteless  and  very  good  for  getting  girls 
drunk),  one  part  orange  juice  and  a  dash 
or  two  of  beer. 

This  was  ingested  orally  and  more 
than  a  few  times  students  who  tried  it 
became  convinced  they  were  angels  and 
went  flying  out  the  windows  of  the  boat- 
houses. 

Compared  to  the  1970  college  student, 
however,  we  were  not  frivolous.  Studies 
had  their  place  in  college  life:  we  just 
kept  them  in  perspective.  We  had  many 
outstanding  scholars  and  one  of  them 
who  always  impressed  me  deeply  was  a 
young  man  I'll  never  forget.  The  name 
was  Norb  .  .  .  Norb  .  .  .  Norb  some- 
thing or  other,  and  he  got  practicallv 
all  A's. 

What  was  most  amazing  about  this 
scholar  was  that  he  never  cheated.  That 
was  not  extremely  unusual,  but  it  was 
unusual,  the  average  student  being  of  the 
attitude  that  you  never  cheated  unless 
you  had  to.  Of  course,  with  the  pressures 
of  the  era  many  students  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cheat  a  little.  Accordingly,  there 
was  something  known  as  the  Sophomore 
Counterintelligence  Agency,  which  we 
should  have  recognized  as  a  branch  of 
the  CIA  except  that  nobody  had  ever 
heard    of    the    CIA    then.    This    agency, 


which  for  a  dollar  could  provide  an  ai 
vance  copy  of  almost  any  teacher's  e 
animation,  was  run  by  an  exception 
young  man  who  is  unforgettable  to  I 
Salle  men  of  that  period.  I  can't  rec; 
his  name  right  off  but  he  was  the  oi 
who  married  that  crazy  girl  from  Eber 
burg  or  someplace 

The  SCA,  as  it  was  called,  could  f< 
any  teacher  except  one  or  two  and  o 
of  them  was  the  greatest  teacher  I  ev 
knew.  He  was  a  man  whose  lectures  i 
his  theories  of  esthetics  and  art  were  u 
paralleled,  at  least  in  my  experience; 
man  who  gave  me  three  A's  and  a  B 
four  tries;  a  man  whose  only  fault,  whi 
he  has-siqce  c5rrecte_d,  was  a  tendency. 
drink  with  his  drama  students;  and  a  m. 
whose  name  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  A 
remember.  No  matter.  This  man  coi 
not  be  cheated  on  because  he  insisted 
giving  essay  type  examinations  and 
arrogantly  used  to  tell  you  what  the  qu 
tions  would  be  in  advance. 

Only  the  duller  cheaters  paid  mor 
for  copies  of  his  exams.  Such  exams  wc 
my  favorites  because  they  required 
specific  data  whatsoever  and  I  never  n 
an  English  teacher  who  really  cared  h1 
a  student  answered  an  essay  question 
the  answer  were  composed  with 
grace  or  flair. 

No  memoir  of  my  college  years  wo' 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  Pe 
Boyle,  the  brilliant  actor  who  starred 
the  movie,  "Joe."  Peter  Boyle  was 
member  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
that  time  La  Salle_was  a  Catholic  C 
lege__and 
tended 


many  student  Brothers 
normally  attired  in  long  d 
gowns.  Peter  Boyle  was  one  of  thf 
Pete  and  I  were  extremely  good  frier 
I  do  not  say  that  because  I  have  e' 
the  vaguest  recollection  of  anyone  nan  . 
Peter  Boyle  (nor  does  anyone  else  I  kr 
from  La  Salle)  but  I  say  it  becaus 
always  believe  in  being  an  extrerr 
close  friend  of  anybody  in  my  class  v 
I  hear  is  making  a  buck.  Anyway,  I 
was  the  best  curser  among  the  Broth    i 
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possibly  even   among  the  entire  stud   ^ 
Bony,  and  many  a  pleasant  afternooni 
spenT  together  on  the  grass  of  the  qu    - 
rangle,  cursing  happily  and  talking  ab 
shooting"  RTppieT 


IS 


**f  -J" 


ft 


No  class  likes  to  think  it  did  not  leave 
Is  college  a  little  broader  than  it  entered, 
Lnd  vice  versa.  My  class  made  a  particu- 
arly  fine  contribution  to  La  Salle  and  it 
was  called  Knicker  Soccer  Day.  I  think 
hat  was  the  name.  Soccer  was  popular 
kith  the  members  of  the  crew  as  a  means 
}f  keeping  fit  off  season,  but  it  differed 
rarom  crew  in  that  it  required  some  ath- 
letic skill  and  could  not  be  played  with 
ull  satisfaction  by  someone  who  under- 
wood only  the  English  language. 
I  But  it  had  redeeming  qualities.  Those 
fho  could  not  learn  to  kick  the  ball 
tauld  almost  always  develop  the  knack 
f  kicking  a  foreigner.  With  that  poten- 
al  for  violence  soccer  deserved  better 
upport  from  the  students  than  it  re- 
eived.  La  Salle  had  no  football  team 
ecause  of  the  excessive  cost  of  paying 
he  kind  of  professional  talent  that  a 
lood  football  program  required,  so  we 
ecided  to  liven  up  autumn  Saturdays 
[ly  doing  something  with  soccer. 

Accordingly  one  night  in  the  dorms 
re  were  rapping  (which  means  con- 
:rsing)  about  various  things  and  we  de- 
eded to  organize  a  La  Salle  version  of 
dmmer  Day,  the  famous  Penn  (that's 
le  place  I  was  trying  to  think  of  earlier) 
swing  festival.  By  way  of  novelty,  we 
lecided  to  all  wear  knickers,  which  were 
ten  on  the  way  out,  and  then  we  strug- 
lled    for    an    appropriate    name.    Larry 


what's  his  name,  the  one  who  married 
Jim  Henry's  daughter,  was  talking  about 
Knickerbocker  Day  and  then  a  guy 
named  Buzzler  or  something,  who  used 
to  be  the  lifeguard  in  Ocean  City  and 
had  this  thing  where  he'd  be  talking  to  a 
girl  and  then  slowly  close  one  eye  in  this 
sexy  way  that  always  made  their  adam's 
apples  jump  in  the  throats  (a  neat  trick, 
I  always  thought,  because  girls  don't 
have  adam's  apples')  .  .  .  anyway  this 
Buzzler  screams,  "Knicker  Soccer  Day!" 
and  that  was  it. 

So  we  found  a  tailor  in  North  Phila- 
delphia and  for  five  bucks  a  pair  he 
took  regular  pants  and  converted  them 
into  knickers.  We  went  around  and 
pitched  all  the  girls  colleges  and  told 
them  we  were  going  to  have  this  big 
orgy  at  La  Salle  and  on  the  selected 
day  somebody  took  down  Old  Glory 
from  the  flagpole  in  front  of  the  college 
and  ran  up  a  pair  of  knickers. 

Thousands  of  people  turned  out  and 
that  night  we  broke  the  American  drink- 
ing record  at  the  Hillcrest  Hotel  in  Chest- 
nut Hill,  ran  the  place  completely  out  of 
everything.  We  thought  we  had  started 
a  great  thing  and  the  next  year  it  went 
even  better.  The  game  was  interrupted 
halfway  by  a  tremendous  fight.  But  then 
Brother  G.  .  .  .  Brother  G.  something, 
yvhmvfls  dean  of  vice  or  some  such  title, 
decided    that    the    students    were    asso- 


ciating knicker  with  liquor  and  the  next 
year  he  changed  the  name  to  Soccer  Dav 
and  the  great  tradition  promptly  died 
out,  as  it  deserved  to. 

All  in  all.  I'd  say  that  if  our  class 
had  to  be  characterized,  it  would  be  as 
young  men  with  a  sense  of  values,  an 
order  of  priorities.  I'll  never  forget  the 
night  of  .  .  .  well.  I  can't  remember 
exactly  what  the  occasion  was  .  .  .  but 
a  few  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
downtown  and  I  met  one  of  my  old 
teachers.  Dr.  Bob  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  Bob  some- 
body who  is  on  the  conservative  side. 

"I'll  never  forget  your  classes."  I  told 
him.  "You  were  one  of  my  greatest 
teachers.  Boy.  compared  to  some  of  those 
yo-yos  we  had,  you  were  a  classic  lec- 
turer. Still  teaching  political  science?" 

"I've  always  taught  history."  he  said. 

"Well.  I  do  know  you  gave  me  a  B." 
I  said,  and  we  both  smiled,  thinking 
together  that  they  don't  make  college 
kids  todav  like  they  made  them  back  in 
the  class  of  .  .  .  you  know.  I  think  it 
was  '58.  But  please  don't  hold  me  to  it.  ■ 

Bernie  McCormick,  '58,  is  senior  editor 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Pictorial,  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  An  accomplished  free- 
lance writer  and  previous  contributor  to 
LA  SALLE,  his  articles  have  also  ap- 
peared in  such  publications  as  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 
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A  Coed  describes  the  first  year: 

It  was  a  harrowing,  horrifying  and  happy  experience  for  all 
as  La  Salle's  ladies  got  a  little  daring  and  joined  the  crowd 


For  107  years.  La  Salle  existed  on  a  relatively  peaceful 
basis  as  an  all  male  institution. 

Then  came  the  girls. 

To  the  surprise  of  opponents  of  coeducation,  there  were  no 
riots,  and  neither  chaos  nor  bedlam  broke  out  in  the  halls. 

Of  course,  some  all-important  questions  about  certain  La 
Salle  traditions  were  finally  answered:  Would  the  block  of 
fraternity  tables  in  the  dining  halls  remain?  They  did.  Would 
the  marathon  card  games  fall  apart  due  to  more  interesting 
sights  in  the  cafeteria?  They  did  not.  And,  most  important: 
Would  the  advent  of  girls  bring  a  lessening  of  apathy  on  the 
campus:  it  did  and  then  again  it  did  not. 

However,  what  ultimately  took  shape  does  in  no  way  de- 
scribe how  La  Salle  looked  from  September  through  May  from 
a  girls's  eye  view. 

Entering  college  as  a  freshman  can  be  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience. But,  being  one  of  first  freshman  girls  at  La  Salle 
was  absolutely  horrifying  to  think  about.  Most  of  the  girls 
had  just  graduated  from  all  girl  catholic  high  schools  where 
they   probably   received   sound   educations   academically   but 

-continued  on  page  32 
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Five  years  ago  the  idea  would  have  been  absurd. 
Today  it  is  an  urgently  relevant  question  . . .  one 
that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  campus  offi- 
cials. For  institutions  that  depend  upon  public 
confidence  and  support  for  their  financial  wel- 
fare, their  freedom,  and  their  continued  exist- 
ence, it  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  question: 

Are 

Americans 

Losing  Faith 

in  their 

Colleges? 

A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


Dear 


X 


I  AM  writing  to  explain  my  resignation  from  the  Alumni  Schools  Co 
mittee  and  the  regional  committee  of  the  Capital  Campaign. 
-■p^  •      1  j  I  can  no  longer  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  thes< 

m  ~W*  d~\£^  "B  Mm  m^m'Wm\'m       Pro&rams-  To  be  effective.  I  must  be  totally  committed.  Unfor 
I~  jll  I  %.~  J        \/     tunately,  as  a  result  of  changes  at  Z  University  over  the  past  fev 

years,  I  can  no  longer  conscientiously  recommend  the  university 
to  students  and  parents.  And  I  cannot  with  enthusiasm  ask  my  fellow  alumn' 
to  make  financial  contributions  when  I  personally  have  decided  to  withhoh 
my  support. 

Like  many  alumni  and  alumnae,  I  have  been  increasingly  concerned  ove 
the  manner  in  which  the  university  has  permitted  the  student  body  to  tak< 
over  the  "running  of  the  store."  Even  worse,  our  colleges  and  universitie 
seem  willing  to  have  them  take  over  the  country.  I  am  not  anti-youth,  but 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  something  magical  about  being  18  or  20  year 
old  that  gives  students  all  the  correct  answers  and  an  inherent  right  to  imposi 
their  views  about  everything  on  the  rest  of  us.  The  faculty  has  clearly  demon 
strated  that  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise  moral  leadership  and,  indeed 
has  often  guided  the  students  into  actions  that  are  irresponsible  at  best  ani 
dangerous  at  worst. 

The  university,  it  seems,  is  easily  intimidated. by  the  students  into  support 
ing  strikes,  canceling  classes,  disregarding  academic  standards,  and  repressin. 
individuals  and  groups  who  speak  for  the  so-called  "establishment."  By  fail 
ing  to  take  a  stand  and  to  discipline  those  who  violate  campus  rules,  you  hav 
encouraged  an  atmosphere  in  which  laws,  traditions,  and  basic  moral  value 
are  held  in  contempt  by  growing  numbers  of  our  young  people. 

I  fear  for  the  existence  of  Z  University  as  a  forum  for  the  free  discussio: 
of  ideas.  A  great  chorus  of  anti-establishment  rhetoric  has  issued  from 
vocal  left-wing  group  on  the  campus,  supported  by  ultra-liberals  on  th 
faculty.  I  am  afraid  the  university  has  abandoned  its  role  of  educator,  to  be 
come  a  champion  of  partisan  politics.  And  this  bodes  ill  for  our  democrati 
society. 

All  of  this  may  sound  like  the  rantings  of  a  hard-hat  conservative.  But  it  i 
the  measure  of  the  situation  on  the  campus  that  one  who  has  always  bee 
rather  liberal  politically  can  sound  like  a  reactionary  when  he  takes  issue  wit 
the  radical  students  of  today.  Sincerely, 

Alumnus  Y 


Dear 
Alumnus 
Y 


I  am  very  sorry  to  lose  the  services  and  support  of  an  alumnus  who  ha 

worked  so  hard  and  so  successfully  for  Z  University.  I  am  equally  sorry  thi 

you  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  university.  An  institutio 

of  higher  education  depends  on  its  alumni  and  alumnae  fc 

understanding  and  support  even  in  the  quiet  times.  In  trouble 

days  like  these,  there  is  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

I  won't  try  to  persuade  you  to  accept  any  assignment  or  even  to  contini 

your  financial  support.  But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  your  loss  < 

faith  in  the  university. 

Your  concern  obviously  centers  on  such  perplexing  and  basic  questions  i 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  students  and  faculty,  the  problems  of  campi 
governance,  and  the  danger  of  politicizing  the  university.  We  certainly  shai 
your  concerns.  It  is  tempting  to  long  for  the  good  old  days  when  problen 


were  not  so  complex.  But  in  fact  these  are  serious  problems  to  which  there 
are  no  easy  answers.  We  wrestle  with  them  every  day. 

You  are  certainly  right  to  be  worried  about  the  existence  of  this  university 
(and  all  campuses)  as  a  forum  for  the  free  discussion  of  ideas.  There  are  many 
who  would  use  the  American  college  or  university  in  a  political  struggle  to 
advance  their  own  political  ideas.  Even  well-meaning  students  would  do  so, 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  dangers  of  such  action.  Those  of  us 
charged  with  the  responsibility  must  fight  with  all  our  wit  and  strength  to 
prevent  that  from  happening. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  win  by  using  force  or  repression.  Rather,  we  must 
continue  to  work  with  students  to  convince  them  that  their  efforts  to  politicize 
the  university  can  destroy  it,  and  this  would  be  terribly  costly  to  society  as  a 
whole.  When  and  if  the  line  must  be  drawn,  then  we  will  draw  it  and  deal 
with  the  consequences.  But  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid  actions  that 
will  limit  our  options  and  bring  about  the  violence  and  polarization  that  have 
crippled  some  great  institutions. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  colleges  and  universities  in  America  are.  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  reflecting  the  problems  and  divisions  of  the  larger  society. 
That  can  be  unpleasant  and  painful,  but  it  is  in  some  ways  a  proper  and  very 
useful  role  for  a  college  or  university  to  play. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  society's  other  institutions.  Can  you  think  of  any  that 
are  not  in  similar  turmoil?  The  church,  the  public  schools,  the  courts,  the  city 
halls,  the  political  parties,  the  family — all  of  these  institutions  are  also  feeling 
the  profound  pressures  of  change,  and  all  are  struggling  to  adapt  to  problems 
and  needs  that  no  society  has  ever  faced  before.  If  we  as  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  these  institutions  respond  simply  by  withdrawing  from  them  or  repu- 
diating them,  then  I  fear  not  only  for  the  future  of  our  institutions  but  for  the 
future  of  our  nation.  Disraeli  once  said,  "Individuals  may  form  communities, 
but  only  institutions  can  make  a  nation." 


T 


.his  university  is  indeed  involved  in  the  controversy  which  en- 
gulfs America  and  from  which  progress  and  constructive  change  "will  one  day 
come.  Our  students  and  faculty  are  indeed  concerned  and  vocal  about  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens,  about  the  war,  about  the  environment,  about 
the  values  of  our  society.  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  alumni  and  alumnae  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  refusing  to  support  us. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Y,  the  current  generation  of  young  people  will  one  day 
run  this  nation.  They  are  here  and  cannot  be  traded  in  for  a  quieter,  more 
polite,  more  docile  group.  Nor  should  anyone  want  to  trade  them  in.  This 
university  cannot  abandon  them,  or  isolate  them,  or  reject  them.  Our  mission 
is  to  work  with  these  young  people,  to  sensitize  them,  humanize  them,  edu- 
cate them,  liberate  them  from  their  ignorances  and  prejudices.  We  owe  that  to 
the  students,  but  even  more  to  the  country  and  to  our  alumni  and  alumnae. 
The  course  is  uncharted,  to  be  sure;  it  will  be  uncomfortable  at  times  and 
somewhat  hazardous  in  spots;  but  it  is  the  only  course  a  great  university  can 
follow. 

I'm  sorry  you  won't  be  on  board.       Sincerely, 

President  X 


r 


he  letters  on  the  preceding  two  pages  typify 
a  problem  of  growing  seriousness  for  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities:  More  and  more  Ameri- 
ns — alumni,  parents,  politicians,  and  the  general 
blic — are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been 
ing  on  the  nation's  campuses. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,"  says  Roger  A.  Free- 
in,  former  special  assistant  to  President  Nixon,  "it 
pears  that  the  profound  faith  of  the  American  people 
their  educational  institutions  has  been  shaken,  and 
sir  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  educational  leaders 
d  in  the  soundness  of  their  goals  or  practices  has 
med  to  doubt  and  even  to  outright  disapproval." 
The  people's  faith  has  been  shaken  by  many  things: 
mpus  violence,  student  protest,  permissiveness,  a  lack 
strict  discipline,  politicization  of  the  campus,  the 
jection  of  values  and  mores  long-cherished  by  the 
•ger  society.  Complicating  the  problem  is  a  clash  of 
e-styles  between  the  generations  which  has  raised  a 
afening  static  and  made  communication  extremely 
Ecult  between  students  and  their  off-campus  elders. 
it  one  meeting  not  long  ago,  an  angry  alumnus  turned 

■ :  a  student  and  shouted,  "I  just  can't  hear  you.  Your 

iir  is  in  my  ears.") 

I  How  many  people  are  disenchanted,  how  strongly 

^sy  feel,  and  how  they  will  act  to  express  their  dis- 

ntent  is  not  yet  clear.  But  there  is  little  doubt  about 

feelings  and  actions  of  many  political  leaders  at  all 

els  of  government.  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 

ke  for  many  of  them: 

"When  one  looks  back  across  the  history  of  the  last 
cade — at  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  score  of  college 
ildings,  at  the  outbreaks  of  illegal  and  violent  protests 
d  disorders  on  hundreds  of  college  campuses,  at  the 
»ular  harassment  and  interruption  and  shouting  down 
speakers,  at  the  totalitarian  spirit  evident  among 
)usands  of  students  and  hundreds  of  faculty  members, 
the  decline  of  genuine  academic  freedom  to  speak 
d  teach  and  learn — that  record  hardly  warrants  a 
aring  vote  of  confidence  in  the  academic  community 
it  presided  over  the  disaster." 

Many  state  legislators  are  indicating  by  their  actions 
it  they  share  the  Vice  President's  views.  Thirty-two 
ites  have  passed  laws  to  establish  or  tighten  campus 
»ulations  against  disruption  and  to  punish  student  and 
:ulty  offenders  and,  in  some  cases,  the  institutions 
mselves.  A  number  of  states  have  added  restrictive 
lendments  to  appropriations  bills,  thus  using  budget 
locations  as  leverage  to  bring  colleges  and  universities 
line. 


A  he  public  has  clearly 
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The  chancellor  of  California's  state  college  system 
described  the  trend  last  fall: 

"When  I  recently  asked  a  legislator,  '.  .  .  Why  did 
the  legislature  take  what  appears  to  me,  and  to  most 
faculty  and  administrators  in  the  state  college  system, 
to  be  punitive  action  in  denying  [a]  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  professors?' — he  replied,  'Because  it  was  the 
public's  will.' 

"We  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  situation  unlike 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  'public,'  through  the 
legislature,  has  clearly  indicated  displeasure  with  higher 
education  .  .  .  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  public 
mood,  as  reflected  in  the  legislature,  has  taken  a  sub- 
stantial turn  against  higher  education  overall." 

A  similar  mood  prevails  in  Washington.  Federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  has  slowed.  Congressmen  who 
have  been  friendly  to  higher  education  in  the  past  openly 
admit  that  they  face  growing  resistance  to  their  efforts 
to  provide  funds  for  new  and  existing  programs.  Rep. 
Edith  Green,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
subcommittee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  bills  affecting 
colleges  and  universities,  observed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, "It  would  be  most  unwise  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
floor  this  year  a  bill  on  higher  education,  because  the 
climate  is  so  unfavorable." 

IF  THIS  APPARENT  LOSS  OF  FAITH  PERSISTS,  Amer- 
.  ica's  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  in 
deep  trouble.  Even  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  most  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  experiencing  financial  difficulties. 
Without  the  public's  confidence,  it  is  now  evident  that 
large  numbers  of  those  institutions  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

Three  years  ago,  the  editors  of  this  report  published 
a  special  article  on  the  financial  outlook  of  American 
higher  education  at  that  time.  The  article  began:  "We 
are  facing  what  might  easily  become  a  crisis  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  American  higher  education."  And  it  con- 
cluded: "Unless  the  American  people — especially  the 
college  and  university  alumni — can  come  alive  to  the 
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ality  of  higher  education's  impending  crisis,  then  the 
■oblems  of  today  will  become  the  disasters  of  to- 
orrow." 

Tomorrow  has  arrived.  And  the  situation  is  darker 
an  we,  or  anyone  else,  anticipated — darkened  by  the 
ss  of  public  confidence  at  the  very  time  when,  given 
e  best  of  conditions,  higher  education  would  have 
eded  the  support  of  the  American  people  as  never 
;fore  in  its  history. 

If  the  financial  situation  was  gloomy  in  1968,  it  is 
operate  on  most  campuses  today.  The  costs  of  higher 
lucation,  already  on  the  rise,  have  risen  even  faster 
ith  the  surging  inflation  of  the  past  several  years.  As 
result  of  economic  conditions  and  the  growing  reluc- 
nce  of  individual  and  organizational  contributors, 
come  is  lagging  even  farther  behind  costs  than  before, 
d  the  budgetary  deficits  of  three  years  ago  are  even 
rger  and  more  widespread. 

This  situation  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  flood  of 
Dpeals  and  alarms  from  the  academic  community. 

►  James  M.  Hester,  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
rsity  and  head  of  a  White  House  task  force  on  higher 
ucation,  states  that  "virtually  every  public  and  private 
stitution  in  the  country  is  facing  severe  financial 
essures." 

►  A.  R.  Chamberlain,  president  of  Colorado  State 
niversity,  sees  financing  as  "the  most  serious  prob- 
m — even  more  serious  than  student  dissent — that 
gher  education  will  face  in  the  1970's."  Many  state 
gislators  are  angry,  and  the  budgets  of  dozens  of 
lblicly  supported  colleges  and  universities  are  feeling 
e  effects  of  their  wrath. 

►  The  smaller  and  less  affluent  colleges — with  few 
lancial  reserves  to  tide  them  over  a  period  of  public 
saffection — may  be  in  the  direst  straits.  "We  are  dying 
lless  we  can  get  some  help,"  the  president  of  Lake- 
nd  College,  appearing  in  behalf  of  small  liberal  arts 
stitutions,  told  a  congressional  committee.  He  added: 

slow  death  as  we  are  experiencing  goes  practically 
tnoticed.  This  is  part  of  our  problem;  nobody  will 
en  notice  until  after  it  happens." 

(Few  noticed,  perhaps,  the  demise  of  21  institutions 
ported  in  the  1969-70  Office  of  Education  Directory, 
■  that  of  several  others  which  have  decided  to  go  out 

business  since  the  directory  was  published.) 

►  Preliminary  figures  from  a  study  of  financial 
oblems  at  the  900  member  institutions  of  the  Asso- 
ation  of  American  Colleges  indicate  that  an  alarming 
amber  of  colleges  are  going  into  the  red.  William  W. 
ilema,  the  association's  research  director,  estimates 
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that  about  one-fourth  of  all  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  the  nation  are  now  drawing  on  their  endowments 
in  one  way  or  another  to  meet  operating  expenses. 

►  At  least  half  of  the  70  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Illinois  are  operating  at  a  loss.  A  special 
commission  created  to  study  their  fiscal  problems 
warned  that  deficits  "threaten  the  solvency,  the  quality, 
the  vitality — even  the  survival — of  some  institutions." 
The  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois  predicts  that  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  private  colleges  may  go  out  of 
existence  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  unless  state  govern- 
ments provide  financial  assistance. 

►  Predominantly  black  colleges  and  universities  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  The  former  president  of  one  such 
institution  put  the  problem  in  these  terms:  "If  all  the 
black  students  at  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Brandeis,  and  the 
main  campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia  were  sud- 
denly to  drop  out  of  college,  there  would  be  headlines 
all  over  the  country.  But  the  number  of  black  students 
who  will  drop  out  of  my  school  this  year  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  black  students  at  those  four  schools,  and 
nothing  will  be  said  about  it.  We  could  keep  most  of 
them  for  another  $500  apiece,  but  we  don't  have  it." 

Even  the  "rich"  institutions  are  in  trouble.  At  Yale 
University,  President  Kingman  Brewster  noted  that  if 
the  present  shrinkage  of  funds  were  to  continue  for 
another  year,  Yale  "would  either  have  to  abandon  the 
quality  of  what  we  are  doing,  or  abandon  great  dis- 
cernible areas  of  activity,  or  abandon  the  effort  to  be 
accessible  on  the  merits  of  talent,  not  of  wealth,  or  of 
race,  or  of  inheritance."  As  the  current  academic  year 
began,  Yale  announced  that  its  projected  deficit  might 
well  be  larger  than  anticipated  and  therefore  a  freeze 
on  hiring  would  be  in  effect  until  further  notice — no  new 
positions  and  no  replacements  for  vacancies.  The  rest 
of  the  Ivy  League  faces  similar  problems. 

Retrenchment  has  become  a  household  word 
in  campus   administrative  offices   and  board 
rooms  everywhere.  It  is  heard  at  every  type 
of  college  and  university — large  and  small,  public  and 
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private — and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  For  example: 

►  One  morning  several  months  ago,  the  trustees  of 
a  member-institution  of  the  prestigious  Association  of 
American  Universities  spent  several  hours  discussing 
the  eventual  necessity  of  scaling  down  to  a  small-college 
operation. 

►  Saint  Louis  University  has  closed  its  school  of 
dentistry  and  is  phasing  out  its  school  of  engineering. 

►  Tufts  University  has  eliminated  its  school  of 
theology. 

►  Case  Western  Reserve  University  has  terminated 
its  graduate  physical  therapy  program. 

►  A  large  university  in  the  South  has  been  forced 
to  phase  out  six  Ph.D.  programs. 

►  Huston-Tillotson  College  has  cut  back  on  its 
athletic  program,  reduced  the  number  of  course  offer- 
ings, and  eliminated  several  faculty  positions. 

►  Reed  College  has  taken  steps  to  cut  the  size  of 
its  student  body  and  to  raise  the  student-faculty  ratio. 

►  A  high-priced  nuclear  reactor  at  an  Eastern  state 
university  stands  idle  for  lack  of  research  support  and 
operational  funds. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  sums  it  up  this  way:  "In 
the  25  years  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the  uni- 
versity ...  I  can  think  of  no  period  more  difficult  than 
the  present.  Never  before  has  the  university  taken  on 
more  tasks,  and  been  asked  to  undertake  many  more, 
while  the  sources  of  support,  both  public  and  private, 
joth  moral  and  financial,  seem  to  be  drying  up." 

The  financial  situation  is  nowhere  more 
urgent  than  in  the  medical  schools.  Forty-three 
of  the  country's  107  medical  schools  are  in 
such  severe  financial  straits  that  they  are  getting  "dis- 
aster grants"  from  the  federal  government  this  year. 

Dr.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  warns  that  "the  whole 
financial  structure  of  our  medical  schools  is  gravely 
threatened."  He  blames  cuts  in  federal  funding  (which 
provides  more  than  50  per  cent  of  many  medical  school 
budgets)  as  well  as  inflation  and  reductions  in  Medic- 
aid to  hospitals. 

Cutbacks  in  federal  programs  have  also  begun  to 
erode  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  academic  science. 
Prominent  scientists,  who  are  not  given  to  overdrama- 
tizing  the  facts,  have  issued  urgent  warnings. 

Jerome  Wiesner,  provost  of  M.I.T.  and  former  Presi- 
dential science  adviser,  said:  "Cutbacks  now  in  scien- 
tific research  may  cost  the  nation  its  leadership  in 


science  and  technology,  and  its  economic  well-being 
in  the  decades  ahead." 

Teams  of  scientists  and  technicians,  painstakingly 
organized  over  the  years,  are  now  being  scattered. 
Training  and  educational  programs  that  provided  the 
country  with  scientific  manpower  are  faltering,  and 
some  have  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  said:  "Our  national  apparatus  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  scholarship  is  not  yet  dis- 
mantled, but  it  is  falling  into  shambles."  The  universi- 
ties are  the  backbone  of  that  apparatus.  When  support 
of  the  universities  weakens,  science  weakens. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  crisis  of  un- 
precedented proportions  for  higher  educa- 
tion— "the  greatest  financial  crisis  it  has 
ever  had,"  in  the  words  of  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of 
the  authoritative  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Kerr's  commission  recently  determined  that  two 
in  every  three  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  were  facing 
financial  "hard  times."  Some  540  institutions,  the  com- 
mission estimated,  were  already  "in  financial  difficulty"; 
another  1,000  were  found  to  be  "headed  for  financial 
trouble." 

"Serious  enough  to  be  called  a  depression,"  was  the 
estimate  of  Earl  F.  Cheit,  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  California,  who  studied 
higher  education  institutions  of  all  types  for  the  Car- 
negie Commission  and  concluded  that  almost  all  colleges 
and  universities  eventually  may  be  in  financial  difficulty. 
(In  the  course  of  his  study,  Mr.  Cheit  found  that  most 
college  presidents  believed  that  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence in  higher  education  was,  in  large  measure,  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble.) 

Alarms  about  higher  education's  financial  plight 
have  been  raised  regularly  over  the  years,  sim- 
L  ply  because  financial  hardship  has  always  been 
a  fact  of  life  for  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  past, 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  have  produced  at  least 
enough  response  to  provide  some  monetary  relief  and 
to  forestall  disaster.  But  the  problem  has  grown  steadily 
worse  in  recent  years,  and  educators  are  pessimistic 
about  the  federal  government's,  or  the  state  legislatures', 
or  the  alumni's  coming  to  the  rescue  this  time.  In  fact, 
the  turmoil  on  the  campuses  and  the  growing  antago- 
nism toward  the  academic  community  could  result  in 
the  situation  becoming  even  worse. 


The  basic  fiscal  problem  of  colleges  and  universities 
is  rather  simple.  They  are  nonprofit  institutions  which 
depend  for  their  income  on  tuition  and  fees,  interest 
on  endowment,  private  gifts,  and  government  grants. 
Tuition  and  fees  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  education, 
particularly  of  graduate  education,  so  the  difference 
must  be  made  up  from  the  other  sources.  For  private 
institutions,  that  means  endowment  income  and  gifts 
and  grants.  For  state  institutions,  it  generally  means 
legislative  appropriations,  with  relatively  small  amounts 
coming  from  endowment  or  private  gifts. 

In  recent  years,  both  costs  and  income  have  gone  up, 
but  the  former  have  risen  considerably  faster  than  the 
latter.  The  widening  gap  between  income  and  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  enough  in  itself  to  bring  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  brink  of  financial  crisis.  Reduc- 
tions in  funding,  particularly  by  the  government,  have' 
pushed  the  institutions  over  the  brink. 

Federal  support  for  higher  education  multiplied 
nearly  fivefold  from  1960  to  1971,  but  the  rate  has 
slackened  sharply  in  the  past  three  years.  And  the 
future  is  not  very  promising.  The  president  of  a  Wash- 
ington-based educational  association  said  bluntly:  "In 
Washington,  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
supporting  higher  education  generally  or  private  higher 
education  in  particular." 

Highly  placed  Administration  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  colleges  and  universities  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  federal  money,  but  that  the  nation  has  many 
■urgent  problems  and  other  high  priorities  that  are  com- 
peting for  the  tax  dollar.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  they 
add,  that  higher  education  will  continue  to  receive  such 
a  substantial  share  of  federal  aid. 

Recent  actions  make  the  point  even  more  dramatic- 
ally: 

►  The  number  of  federally  supported  first-year 
graduate  fellowships  will  be  nearly  62  per  cent  lower 
in  1971-72  than  in  1967-68. 

►  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  make  grants  for  campus 
computer  operations.  The  foundation  reports  that — ■ 
when  inflation  is  considered — federal  funds  for  re- 
search at  colleges  and  universities  declined  11  per 
cent  between  fiscal  1967  and  1970. 

►  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
which  helped  to  pay  for  much  of  the  construction  on 
campuses  during  the  past  seven  years,  is  being  phased 
out.  In  1967  the  outlay  was  $700-million;  last  year 
President  Nixon  requested  no  funds  for  construction. 
Instead  he  proposed  an  interest  subsidy  to  prompt  insti- 
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tutions  to  borrow  construction  money  from  private 
sources.  But  a  survey  of  state  higher  education  com- 
missions indicated  that  in  most  states  fewer  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  could  borrow  money  on 
reasonable  repayment  terms  in  today's  financial  market. 
Six  states  reported  that  none  of  their  private  institutions 
could  borrow  money  on  reasonable  terms. 

►  The  federal  government  froze  direct  loans  for 
academic  facilities  in  1968.  On  June  30,  1969,  the 
Office  of  Education  had  $223-million  in  applications 
for  loans  not  approved  and  $582-million  Ji  grants  not 
approved.  Since  then  only  $70-million  has  been  made 
available  for  construction. 

►  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  reduced  its  obligations  to  universities  from 
$130-million  in  1969  to  $80-million  in  1971. 

"Losing  federal  support,"  says  a  university  research 
scientist,  "is  almost  worse  than  never  having  received 
it."  Since  much  of  higher  education's  expansion  during 
the  '60's  was  financed  with  federal  funds,  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  assistance  leaves  the  institutions  with  huge 

commitments  and  insufficient  resources  to  meet  them 

commitments  to  faculty,  to  students,  to  programs. 

The  provost  of  a  university  in  the  Northeast  notes 
wistfully:  "A  decade  ago,  we  thought  we  were  entering 
a  golden  age  for  higher  education.  Now  we  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  gold-plated." 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  state  funds 
for  public  higher  education.  The  50  states 
appropriated  $7-billion  for  1970-71,  nearly 
$1 -billion  more  than  in  any  previous  year  and  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1959-60.  But  a  great  part  of  this 
increase  went  for  new  facilities  and  new  institutions  to 
accommodate  expanding  enrollments,  rather  than  for 
support  of  existing  institutions  that  were  struggling  to 
maintain  their  regular  programs.  Since  public  institu- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  operate  with  fiscal  deficits,  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  be  forced  to  operate  with  quality 
deficits. 

"Austerity  operations  are  becoming  a  fact  of  life  for 


a  growing  number  of  institutions,"  says  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges. 

Many  public  institutions  found  their  budgets  cut 
this  year  or  their  requests  for  capital  funds  denied  or 
reduced.  Colorado  State  University's  capital  construc- 
tion request  for  this  year  was  cut  from  $  1 1 .4-million  to 
$2.6-million  in  the  face  of  projected  enrollment  increases 
of  3,600  juniors  and  seniors. 

As  state  support  has  started  to  level  off,  public  in- 
stitutions have  begun  to  raise  tuition — a  move  that 
many  feel  is  contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  public 
higher  education.  The  University  of  California  is  im- 
posing a  tuition  charge  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  boosted  tuition  by  60 
per  cent.  Between  1959  and  1969,  tuition  and  required 
fees  doubled  at  public  institutions. 

Tuition  in  public  institutions  still  does  not  approach 
tuition  in  private  colleges  and  universities,  which  is  now 
nearing  $3,000  in  many  places.  At  these  levels,  private 
institutions  are  having  increasing  difficulty  attracting 
applicants  from  middle-income  families.  Many  small 
liberal  arts  colleges,  which  depend  on  tuition  for  as 
much  as  80  per  cent  of  their  income,  are  losing  students 
to  less  expensive  public  institutions.  Consequently, 
many  smaller  private  colleges  reported  vacancies  in 
their  entering  classes  last  fall — an  indication  that  they 
may  be  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market. 

Private  giving  is  not  likely  to  take  up  the  slack;  quite 
the  contrary.  The  tax  reform  laws,  recent  declines  in 
corporate  profits,  pressures  to  redirect  resources  to  such 
pressing  problems  as  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
mounting  unrest  on  the  campuses  have  all  combined  to 
slow  the  pace  of  private  giving  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private 
Philanthropy  concluded  that  "private  giving  is  simply 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  charitable  organi- 
zations." The  commission  predicted  a  multibillion- 
dollar  deficit  in  these  organizations  by  1975. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  working  harder 
in  their  fund-raising  efforts  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
campus  unrest  and  an  ailing  economy.  Generally,  they 
have  been  holding  the  line.  An  Associated  Press  survey 
of  some  100  colleges  throughout  the  country  showed 
that  most  schools  were  meeting  fund-drive  goals — in- 
cluding some  which  experienced  serious  student  disrup- 
tion. Although  the  dollar  amount  of  contributions  has 
isen  somewhat  at  most  schools,  the  number  of  contrib- 
utors has  declined. 


Xhe  consequences 
may  go  well  beyond 
the  campuses 


"That  is  the  scary  part  of  it,"  commented  one  devel- 
opment officer.  "We  can  always  call  on  good  friends 
for  the  few  big  gifts  we  need  to  reach  the  annual  goal, 
but  attrition  in  the  number  of  donors  will  cause  serious 
problems  over  the  long  run." 

All  of  this  quite  obviously  bodes  ill  for  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  them  may 
L  have  to  close  their  doors.  Others  will  have  to 
retrench — a  painful  process  that  can  wipe  out  quality 
gains  that  have  taken  years  to  accomplish.  Students 
may  find  themselves  paying  more  and  getting  less,  and 
faculty  may  find  themselves  working  harder  and  earn- 
ing less.  In  short,  a  continuation  of  the  fiscal  crisis  can 
do  serious  damage  to  the  entire  higher  educational  es- 
tablishment. 

But  the  negative  consequences  will  go  well  beyond 
the  campus.  "What  happens  to  American  higher  edu- 
cation will  ultimately  happen  to  America,"  in  the  words 
of  one  observer.  Examples: 

►  Much  of  the  nation's  technological  progress  has 
been  solidly  based  on  the  scientific  effort  of  the  uni- 
versities. To  the  degree  that  the  universities  are  weak- 
ened, the  country's  scientific  advancement  will  be 
slowed. 

►  The  United  States  needs  50,000  more  medical 
doctors  and  150,000  more  medical  technicians  right 
now.  Yet  the  cutback  in  federal  funds  is  leading  to 
retrenchment  in  medical  schools,  and  some  17  are 
threatened  with  closing. 

►  For  two  decades  U.S.  presidents  and  Congress 
have  been  proclaiming  as  a  national  goal  the  educa- 
tion of  every  young  person  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
Some  8.5-million  students  are  now  enrolled  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  12-million  projected  by 
1980.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
recommends  the  creation  of  between  230  and  280  new 
community  colleges  in  the  next  decade  and  an  addi- 
tional 50  urban  four-year  colleges  to  serve  metropolitan 
areas.  Yet  federal  programs  to  aid  in  campus  construc- 
tion are  being  phased  out,  states  are  cutting  back  on 


capital  expenditures,  student  aid  programs  are  being 
reduced,  and  colleges  are  being  forced  to  close  their 
doors. 

►  Governmental  rulings  are  now  clearly  directed  to . 
integrating  black  Americans  into  the  larger  society  and 
creating  equal  educational  opportunities  for  them  and 
for  the  nation's  poor.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
have  enlisted  in  that  cause  and  have  been  recruiting 
minority-group  students.  This  is  a  costly  venture,  for 
the  poor  require  almost  complete  scholarship  support 
in  order  to  matriculate  in  a  college.  Now,  the  shortage 
of  funds  is  hampering  the  effort. 

-  ►  An  emergent  national  goal  in  the  1970's  will  be 
the  cleaning  of  the  environment  and  the  restoration  of 
the  country's  urban  centers  as  safe,  healthy,  and  sane 
places  to  live.  With  this  in  mind,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  shifted  the  emphasis  in  some  of  its 
major  programs  toward  the  environmental  and  social 
sciences.  But  institutions  which  face  major  retrench- 
ment to  offset  growing  deficits  will  be  seriously  con- 
strained in  their  efforts  to  help  solve  these  pressing 
social  problems. 

"The  tragedy,"  says  the  president  of  a  large  state 
university,  "is  that  the  society  is  rejecting  us  when  we 
need  it  most — and  I  might  add  when  it  most  needs  us." 

THE  public's  loss  of  confidence  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  threatens  not.  only  their  fi- 
nancial welfare,  but  their  freedom  as  well. 
Sensing  the  public's  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
campuses,  state  legislators  and  federal  officials  have 
been  taking  actions  which  strike  directly  at  the  auton- 
omy and  independence  of  the  nation's  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Trustees  and  regents  have  also  begun  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  colleges  and  universities.  A  number  of  presi- 
dents have  been  fired,  frequently  for  not  dealing  more 
harshly  with  student  and  faculty  disrupters. 

"We  are  in  a  crossfire,"  a  university  president  points 
out.  "Radical  students  and  faculty  are  trying  to  capture 
our  universities,  and  they  are  willing  to  destroy  our 
freedom  in  the  effort.  Authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sacrifice  our  freedom  and  autonomy  to  get  at 
the  radicals." 

The  dilemma  for  college  and  university  officials 
is  a  particularly  painful  one.  If  they  do  not  find  effec- 
tive ways  to  deal  with  the  radicals — to  halt  campus 
violence  and  resist  efforts  to  politicize  the  institutions — 
autside  forces  will  exert  more  and  more  control.  On  the 
Dther  hand,  if  administrators  yield  to  outside  pressures 
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and  crack  down  on  radicals,  they  are  likely  to  radical- 
ize moderate  students  and  damage  academic  freedom 
and  individual  rights  in  the  process. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
summed  it  up  this  way: 

"To  the  degree  that  violence  subsides  and  the  uni- 
versity community  as  such  is  kept  separate  from  polit- 
ical conflict,  the  danger  of  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  university  from  the  outside  will  be  reduced.  No 
institution  which  depends  upon  society  for  its  resources 
will  be  allowed — as  an  institution — to  choose  sides  in 
the  general  contests  of  the  democratic  process,  and  vio- 
lence by  the  privileged  is  an  uncommonly  unpopular 
phenomenon.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  both  poli- 
tics and  violence  must  be  restrained  in  the  academic 
world  for  reasons  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  nature  of  the 
university,  it  is  also  true  that  when  violence  spreads  and 
the  university  is  politicized,  society  as  a  whole  turns 
hostile — and  in  a  prolonged  contest  with  society  as  a 
whole,  the  university  is  not  a  likely  winner." 

Freedom  would  be  the  first  casualty — the  freedom 
to  teach,  the  freedom  to  learn,  the  freedom  to  dissent, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  academy  to  govern  itself.  Truth, 
objectivity,  vitality,  and  knowledge  would  fall  victim 
in  quick  succession.  Were  this  to  happen,  society  as  a 
whole  would  suffer,  for  autonomous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  indispensable  to  society's  own  self-renewal, 
its  own  cultural  and  intellectual  advancement,  and  its 
own  material  well-being. 

Samuel  Gould,  former  chancellor  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  once  told  his  legislature  some- 
thing that  is  especially  relevant  today:  "A  society  that 
cannot  trust  its  universities,"  he  said,  "cannot  trust 
itself." 
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I  he  crisis  on  American  campuses  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  It 
has  its  roots  in  divisions  of  American 
society  as  deep  as  any  since  the  Civil  War.  The  divi- 
sions are  reflected  in  violent  acts  and  harsh  rhetoric  and 
in  the  enmity  of  those  Americans  who  see  themselves 


as  occupying  opposing  camps.  Campus  unrest  reflects 
and  increases  a  more  profound  crisis  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole." 

Thus  did  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  begin  its  somber  "call  to  the  American  people" 
last  fall.  Only  greater  tolerance  and  greater  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  citizens,  the  commission  declared, 
can  heal  the  divisions. 

If  a  major  disaster  for  higher  education  and  for  so- 
ciety is  to  be  averted,  moderate  Americans  in  every  seg- 
ment of  society  must  make  their  voices  heard  and  their 
influence  felt.  That  effort  must  begin  on  the  campuses, 
for  the  primary  responsibility  to  increase  understanding 
lies  with  the  academic  community. 

Polls  and  studies  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  faculty  members,  students, 
and  administrators  are  moderate  people  who  reject  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  changing  either  society  or  the  uni- 
versity. These  people  have  been  largely  silent  and  in- 
active; in  the  vacuum  they  have  left,  an  impassioned 
and  committed  minority  has  sought  to  impose  its 
views  on  the  university  and  the  society.  The  moderate 
majority  must  begin  to  use  its  collective  power  to 
re-establish  the  campus  as  a  place  of  reason  and  free 
expression  where  violence  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
harsh  rhetoric  is  scorned. 

The  majority  must  also  rethink  and  restate — clearly 
and  forcefully — the  purpose  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  become  clear  in  recent  years  that  too 
few  Americans — both  on  and  off  the  campus — under- 
stand the  nature  of  colleges  and  universities,  how  they 
function,  how  they  are  governed,  why  they  must  be 
centers  for  criticism  and  controversy,  and  why  they 
must  always  be  free. 

Only  such  a  moderate  consensus  will  be  effective  in 
restraining  and  neutralizing  extremists  at  either  end 
of  the  political  spectrum.  The  goal  is  not  to  stifle  dissent 
or  resist  reform.  Rather,  the  goal  is  to  preserve  colleges 
and  universities  as  institutions  where  peaceful  dissent 


and  orderly  change  can  flourish.  Violence  in  the  name 
of  reform  inevitably  results  in  either  repression  or  a 
new  orthodoxy. 

Polls  and  studies  show  that  most  alumni  are  also 
moderate  people,  that  they  support  most  of  the  campus 
reform  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  that  they  share 
many  of  the  concerns  over  social  problems  expressed 
by  activist  students,  and  that  they  sympathize  with  col 
lege  officials  in  their  difficult  task  of  preserving  freedom 
and  order  on  the  campus. 

"What  is  surprising,"  notes  a  college  alumni  relations 
officer,  "is  not  that  some  alumni  are  withdrawing  theii 
support,  but  that  so  many  have  continued  to  support  us 
right  through  the  crises  and  the  turmoil."  He  went  on  tc 
point  out  that  only  one  of  four  alumni  and  alumnae,  or 
the  average,  contributes  to  his  or  her  alma  mater 
"Wouldn't  it  be  something,"  he  mused,  "if  the  ones  wc 
never  hear  from  rallied  round  us  now."  Wouldn't  i 
indeed! 

Alumni  and  alumnae,  by  virtue  of  their  own  educa 
tional  experience  and  their  relationship  to  colleges  anc 
universities,  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  helping  tc 
restore  public  confidence  in  higher  education.  They  car 
make  a  special  effort  to  inform  themselves  and  to  under- 
stand, and  they  can  share  their  information  and  under 
standing  with  their  fellow  citizens.  Too  many  Americans 
influenced  by  mass-media  coverage  which  invariablj 
focuses  on  the  turmoil,  are  ready  to  believe  the  wors 
about  higher  education,  are  willing  to  sanction  the  pun 
ishment  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  order  tc 
retaliate  against  the  disruptive  minority.  Too  mam 
Americans  have  already  forgotten  the  great  positive 
contributions  that  colleges  and  universities  have  made 
to  this  nation  during  the  past  three  decades.  Here  i 
where  the  alumni  and  alumnae  can  make  a  contributioi 
as  important  as  a  monetary  gift.  They  can  seek  to  coo 
passions  and  to  restore  perspective.  They  can  challeng( 
and  correct  misinformation  and  misconceptions.  Thej 
can  restore  the  public  confidence. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15  pages  is  the  product 
of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  persons  listed  below,  the  trustees  of  editorial 
projects  for  education,  inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  in- 
formally associated  with  the  American  Alumni  Council.  The 
trustees,  it  should  be  noted,  act  in  this  capacity  for  themselves 
and  not  for  their  institutions,  and  not  all  the  editors  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  the  points  in  this  report.  All  rights  reserved; 
no  part  may  be  reproduced  without  express  permission.  Printed 
in  U.S.A.  Trustees:  denton  beal,  C.  W.  Post  Center;  david 
a.  burr,  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  Maralyn  o.  cillespie, 
Swarthmore  College;  corbin  gwaltney,  Editorial  Projects  for 


Education;  Charles  m.  helmken,  American  Alumni  Council 
george  c.  keller,  State  University  of  New  York;  jack  r.  ma 
guire,  the  University  of  Texas;  john  i.  mattill,  Massachusett 
Institute  of  Technology;  ken  metzler,  the  University  of  Ore 
gon;  john  w.  paton,  Wesleyan  University;  Robert  b.  renne 
bohm,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Foundation;  Robert  m 
Rhodes,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Stanley  saplin 
verne  a.  stadtman,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa 
tion;  frederic  a.  stott,  Phillips  Academy  (Andover);  frani 
j.  tate,  the  Ohio  State  University;  charles  e.  widmayef 
Dartmouth  College;  dorothy  f.  Williams,  Simmons  College 
ronald  a.  wolk,  Brown  University;  Elizabeth  bond  woor. 
Sweet  Briar  College;  chesley  worthington. 


MEANWHILE,  at  LA  SALLE some  Optimistic  Signs: 

The  following  are  simply  some  questions  and  answers  that  followed  a  reading 
of  the  special  report  in  this  issue —  my  own  questions  and  answers,  that  is. 

—Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President. 


Q. 


A. 


Q- 


Q. 


Are  Americans  really  losing  faith  in 
their  colleges? 

Yes,  to  some  extent.  And  perhaps  it's 
not  a  bad  idea  that  the  exaggerated 
faith  of  some  be  modified.  Item:  col- 
lege isn't  the  only  way  to  get  ahead 
or  even  to  get  an  education  after  high 
school.  Unfortunately,  it  has  become 
the  only  socially  acceptable  way.  In 
practice,  though,  it  is  probably  going 
to  remain  the  realistic  way  for  most 
qualified  young  people.  Item:  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  equipped  to 
solve  large  social  problems:  they  can 
help  with  some  of  these  problems. 

Is  the  article  accurate  about  the  ex- 
tent of  this  loss  of  confidence? 
Things  change  rapidly  these  days. 
The  article  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten much  earlier  this  year,  in  the 
after-glow  of  Cambodia  upsets.  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green  is  quoted  as 
saying  this  isn't  the  year  to  introduce 
a  new  higher  education  bill  "because 
the  climate  is  so  unfavorable."  But 
this  spring  she  has  introduced  one — 
and  one  proposing  aid  for  the  hard- 
pressed  operating  budgets  of  colleges. 
A  year  of  calm  has  helped. 

Why  does  the  article  concentrate  so 
much  on  the  financial  problem? 
I'm  not  sure,  except  that  it's  there. 
But  clearly  the  financial  problem 
hasn't  been  caused  by  a  failure  of 
public  confidence.  It's  an  independ- 
ent problem,  caused  like  that  of  any- 
one else  by  inflationary  costs  exceed- 
ing income.  But  it  is  a  problem  that 
is  now  being  complicated  at  some  in- 
stitutions by  a  slip  in  public  support. 

What  are  the  most  basic  concerns  of 
the  public  about  college  education? 
Most  immediately  in  this  year  of  re- 
cession, by  the  failure  of  the  college 
diploma  to  produce  immediate  jobs 
for  a  sizable  number  of  graduates.  In 
a  larger  perspective,  the  befuddle- 
ment  of  higher  education  about  where 
it  is  going.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
chaotic  condition  of  every  individual 
and  institution  in  society  today  as  it 
tries  to  bring  forth  a  new  age  with  a 
revitalized  set  of  values  and  a  new 
sense  of  direction. 


Q.  Do  the  main  contentions  of  the  report 
apply  to  La  Salle? 

A.  Not  at  the  level  they  are  pitched  at. 
The  experiences  of  colleges  across  the 
country  have  varied  widely  in  these 
matters.  There  are  some  disaffected 
alumni,  parents,  or  friends,  I'm  sure. 
But  I  know,  too.  that  applications 
continue  to  rise,  that  a  capital  cam- 
paign is  off  to  an  extraordinarily  good 
start  (again,  in  a  year  of  recession), 
and  that  alumni  giving  is  up  this  year 
— All  helpful  signs  for  a  college  with 
an  operative  budget  that  continues  to 
be  quite  austere  and  a  mounting  build- 
ing debt.  These  are  rather  crass  meas- 
ures, perhaps,  but  they  are  the  ones 
the  article  deals  with.  What  I'm  more 
impressed  with  is  the  number  of  new 
friends  we've  made  in  the  community 
in  the  past  few  years.  We  think  they, 
in  turn,  are  impressed  with  the  way 
the  college  community  has  been  navi- 
gating in  recent  developments  and  is 
making  a  serious  effort  to  chart  new 
but  sensible  courses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  particular  pressures 
from  on  or  off  campus? 

A.  Not  to  the  extent  the  report  suggests 
in  its  last  two  pages.  External  pres- 
sures may  grow  as  state  aid,  neces- 
sarily, grows.  But  the  private  institu- 
tions are  becoming  more  alert  to  pres- 
sures. It  is  abundantly  clear  that  col- 
leges do  not  have  all  the  answers:  it 
will  take  increasing  vigilance  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom  to  seek  the  answers, 
especially  from  a  religious  perspec- 
tive, in  freedom. 

On  the  campus,  we've  been  blessed 
so  far  with  much  openness,  with  re- 
ceptiveness  to  new  ideas  but  care  by 
students  and  faculty  to  test  the  ideas, 
to  give  them  sustained  study  before 
changes  are  recommended.  We  are 
blessed,  too,  with  policy  committees 
like  the  College  Council  and  a  Board 
of  Trustees  in  which  people  speak 
their  mind  on  any  question  but  then 
hammer  out  a  concensus  supported 
by  all.  We  count  these  things — and 
an  understanding  alumni — among  our 
chief  resources  for  the  future. 


LA  SALLE,  SUMMER  1971 
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A  COED  DESCRIBES  THE  FIRST  YEAR  -  (continued) 


narrow  educations  socially.  Adjusting  to  a  co-ed  classroom 
situation  after  four  years  can  be  awkward.  This  may  not  have 
been  as  evident  to  dorm  students  as  it  was  to  day  hops  only 
because  the  out-of-towners  had  made  a  number  of  friends 
during  orientation. 

The  first  week  was  the  worst.  Not  only  was  there  mass  con- 
fusion getting  to  and  from  classes  but  did  you  ever  try  to  ap- 
pear inconspicious  while  having  lunch  in  a  cafeteria  crowded 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex?  It  is  not  easy!  Most  of  the 
time  the  girls  would  come  into  the  dining  halls  looking  for 
any  female  face.  If  none  were  to  be  found,  they'd  leave. 

The  coeds  did  have  two  sanctuaries  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school:  any  ladies'  room  and  Dean  Phyllis  Montgomery's 
office.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the  scene  in  any  ladies'  lounge 
during  the  free  periods  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Picture, 
if  you  can,  hundreds  of  faces  with  haggard  signs  of  relief 
upon  them  as  they  close  the  door.  The  lounge  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Union  Building  holds  the  largest  number  of  co- 
eds and  even  at  that,  there  was  no  space  available  (even  the 
floor)  to  rest  weary  bones.  Even  though  she  was  new  to  La 
Salle  herself,  Dean  Montgomery  made  everyone  feel  at  home 
in  her  office  and  always  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  a  hassled  coed. 

After  about  a  month  or  so  when  the  novelty  wore  off  a  bit, 
the  ladies  of  I.a  Salle  got  daring  and  decided  to  eat  in  the 
snack  bar.  It  did  not  take  the  girls  long  to  realize  that  La  Salle 
was  theirs  also,  and  the  guys  were  ready  and  willing  to  share 
it  with  them, 

The  situation  for  ladies  in  the  upper  classes  was  somewhat 
different.  Many  had  come  from  junior  or  community  colleges, 
some  changed  from  other  four-year  colleges,  and  a  few  trans- 
ferred from  Local  night  schools.  The  limited  number  of  trans- 
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fer  students  sometimes  produced  a  classroom  full  of  guys  am 
one,  lone  girl.  Not  that  this  situation  presented  any  particula 
problem  (I  rather  enjoy  it  myself).  However,  I  often  foun 
myself  speaking  for  the  women  of  the  world  on  subjects  whici 
I  knew  little  or  nothing  about. 

Once  in  a  while,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  cramping  the  teacher 
style  whenever  I  came  across  a  professor  who  believed 
must  avoid  certain  phraseology  since  he  now  had  a  femal 
class  member.  It  also  became  necessary  for  all  girls  to  ge 
used  to  answering  to  "Mr."  so-in-so  instead  of  the  customar 
Miss. 

The  only  real  problem  arose  in  the  activities  area.  From  th 
outset,  the  girls  were  anxious  to  join  school  activities.  To  m 
knowledge,  not  one  organization  refused  membership  to  th 
co-eds  except  the  fraternities  who  by  their  very  nature  wer 
not  expected  to  offer  admittance.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  lik 
a  "women's  libber",  I  believe  that  the  guys  were  sincere  i 
their  acceptance  of  the  girls.  But  they  could  not  picture  ther 
running  the  whole  show  (something  the  girls  had  been  doin 
all  through  high  school )  and,  consequently,  relegated  the  co-ed 
to  the  stereo-typed  secretary,  gal  friday,  decorative  position: 

All  was  well  for  a  while,  but  as  male  organizers  got  less  er 
grossed  with  the  organization,  the'  female  members  becam 
more  interested  and  a  subtle  power  shift  resulted  in  some  ac 
tivities.  In  some  cases,  the  organization  leaders  usually  wok 
up  in  time  to  either  dismiss  the  girl  or  girls  or  to  insist  upo 
a  review  of  the  constitution  of  the  organization.  Most  clubs 
however,  resided  in  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  first  co-ed  year  at  La  Salle  was  successful.  It  was  nc 
perfect;  few  things  are.  Certainly  life  is  not,  and  La  Sail 
College  is  a  way  of  life — now  more  than  ever.  I 
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A  HOLY  WEEK  PRAYER 


Brother  Daniel  Burke  at  Lafayette  Park. 


".  .  .  What  has  attracted  me  to  this 
particular  effort  is  its  religious  nature. 
The  concern  of  the  group  goes  beyond 
pressure  for  a  quick  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  problem  to  the  crippling  frus- 
tration and  despair  of  America  before 
all  its  major  problems — the  war,  ra- 
cial tension,  poverty,  the  decay  of  the 
cities,  the  alienation  of  young  people. 
We  look  upon  our  fasting  and  prayer, 
therefore,  as  primarily  an  act  of  re- 
sistence  to  despair.  Our  prayer  is  'Lord, 
we  hope;  help  our  lack  of  hope.'  " 

Thus  did  Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  explain  in  a  letter  to  the 
college's  trustees  the  reason  for  his  de- 
cision to  participate  in  a  Holy  Week 
prayer  and  fasting  vigil  in  Lafayette 
Park,  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

La  Salle  President  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  five  other  prominent  re- 
ligious and  educational  leaders  in  the 
ecumenical    exercise    by    Robert    De 
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Witt.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Also  participating  were:  James  Arm- 
strong. Methodist  Bishop  of  South  Da- 
kota: Stephen  Cary,  vice  president  of 
Haverford  College;  Rabbi  Eugene  Lip- 
man,  president,  Washington  Board  of 
Rabbis,  and  William  Thompson,  Stated 
Clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  group  began  the  vigil  on  Palm 
Sunday.  They  stood  outside  the  White 
House  for  approximately  five  hours 
each  day  during  Holy  Week.  During 
the  week  they  subsisted  on  water  and 
juices. 

Brother  Burke  told  La  Salle's  trus- 
tees that  the  main  concern  of  the 
group  was  to  revivify  our  faith  in  God 
as  a  response  to  the  pressing  evils  of 
the  world. 

"For  the  Christians  among  us  there 
is  a  special  appropriateness  in  attempt- 
ing these  things  during  the  season  of 
Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  the 
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mysteries  we  believe  are  the  beginning 
of  our  life  in  the  spirit  and  the  prom- 
ise of  our  future. 

"But  it  is  also  the  season  of  the 
Passover  and  the  hope  of  deliverance. 
Both  themes  illuminate  any  prayer  for 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  that  we  may  find,  without 
further  delay,  a  just  and  speedy  end  to 
the  war.  That  is  surely  the  first  step 
into  a  future  we  can  hope  for." 

Before  making  the  vigil,  Brother 
Burke  discussed  the  trip  with  mem- 
bers of  La  Salle's  College  Council,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees    and    his   religious   superiors. 

"If  anyone  had  predicted  that  I 
would  become  involved  in  a  public 
demonstration.  I  would  have  laughed 
and  said  that  simply  wasn't  my  style," 
he  added.  "But  the  religious  nature  of 
this  action  compelled  me  to  think 
about  my  responsibilities  in  a  very 
personal  way" 


Dr.  Braceland  Appointed 
Chairman  of  College's 
New  Bequest  Program 

Francis  J.  Braceland,  '26,  M.D.,  senior 
consultant  and  chairman  of  planning 
and  development  at  The  Institute  of 
Living.  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  executive  chairman  of  the 
college's  new  "Letter  of  Intent"  de- 
velopment program. 

Under  the  new  program,  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college  are  being  reques- 
ted to  make  provisions  in  their  estate 
plans    for    the    college's    endowment 


portfolio  through  outright  bequests, 
trust  agreements,  or  assignment  of  life 
insurance  policies. 

Dr.  Braceland  is  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  He  is 
consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
U.S.  Navy,  and  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  Emeritus,  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

A  recipient  of  numerous  honorary 
degrees  and  awards.  Dr.  Braceland 
was  appointed  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
by  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  Knight  Com- 
mander by  Pope  Paul  VI.  He  is  a  re- 
tired Rear  Admiral  and  holds  the 
Legion  of  Merit  awarded  by  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Dr.  Braceland,  who  received  his 
M.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
has  been  honored  frequently  by  La 
Salle.  He  received  an  honorary  Sc.D. 
degree  in  1941,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Signum  Fidei  Medal  in  1955, 
and  the  Centennial  Medal  in  1963. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  Alpha  Ep- 
silon  Alumni  Honor  Society  in  1966. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  college's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Braceland's  ap- 
pointment. La  Salle's  president.  Brother 
Daniel  W.  Burke.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  said: 
"The  basic  strength  of  a  private  col- 
lege is  its  endowment  fund.  Tradition- 
ally, these  funds  have  been  built  up  by 
alumni  who  support  programs  for 
scholarships  and  excellence  in  teach- 
ing, which  normally  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  tuition." 

La  Salle's  new  "Letter  of  Intent" 
program  is  part  of  the  college's  Be- 
quest and  Deferred  Giving  program 
under  the  direction  of  Jerry  L.  Watkins. 


Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland  is  the  executive 
chairman  of  the  college's  new  "Letter  of 
Intent"  program. 


Largest  Commencement 
Includes  1st  Day  Coeds 

A  U.S.  Congresswoman  and  Law 
School  Dean  were  honored  and  coeds 
graduated  from  La  Salle's  day  division 
for  the  first  time  at  the  college's  108th 
and  largest  commencement  exercise, 
May  17  at  Philadelphia's  Civic  Cen- 
ter-Convention Hall. 

Some  1.064  day  and  evening  divi- 
sion seniors  received  bachelor's  de- 
grees from  La  Salle's  president, 
Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.  Another  27  students  received 
master  of  arts  degrees  in  theology. 

Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
were  conferred  on  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Shirley  A.  Chisholm  (D-Brook- 
lyn),  and  Harold  G.  Reuschlein,  LL.B., 
dean  of  the  Villanova  University  Law 
School. 

Dr  Thomas  M.  Coffee,  dean  of  the 
evening  division,  sponsored  Repre- 
sentative Chisholm  for  her  degree. 
Edward  J.  Domineske,  J.D.  associate 
professor  of  business  law  at  the  col- 
lege, sponsored   Dean  Reuschlein. 

The  Christian  R.  and  Mary  F.  Lind- 
back  Awards  for  distinguished  teach- 
ing were  presented  to  Dr.  Michael  R. 
Dillon,  an  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  and  Joseph  L.  Moran, 
an  associate  professor  of  Spanish. 

At  the  annual  Baccalaureate  Mass, 
the  graduates  and  their  families  heard 
the  Very  Rev.  William  J.  Byron,  S.J., 
Rector  of  Woodstock  College,  say  thai 
the  world  will  be  reconciled  to  itself 
and  to  its  God  only  through  Chris- 
tians working  in  creative,  self-sacri 
ficing  love  for  others. 
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Speaking  at  St.  Timothy's  Church 
)n  the  morning  of  commencement 
iay.  Father  Byron  added:  "We  have 
n  revelation  a  revolution — a  revolu- 
ion  waiting  to  be  tried.  We  have 
nuch  of  the  mystery  of  life  already 
lecoded  for  us.  But  until  we  hear  this 
vord  of  God  and  act  as  if  we  believe 
t,  until  we  take  this  truth  seriously, 
he  problems  we  deplore  will  grow 
n  their  potential  to  destroy  us.  Our 
eventual  survival  depends  on  their 
:ventual  solution. 

"Your  immediate  happiness  de- 
lends  on  your  willingness,  in  the  life 
hat  commences  with  this  commence- 
nent.  to  set  aside  your  pettiness  and 
ommit  yourselves  to  the  task  of  using 
our  creative  imagination  in  awaken- 
ng  the  connective  imagination  of  your 
lienated  brother,  realizing  as  you 
lust,  that  the  better  world  you  seek 
5  not  something  discovered,  but  quite 
iterally  something  waiting  to  be 
lade." 

The  first  coeds  to  be  graduated  from 
a  Salle's  day  division  were  Linda 
'rampton  of  Philadelphia,  a  market- 
ig  major,  Catherine  Ann  Devlin,  of 
'hiladelphia,  mathematics  major,  and 
arbara  Marie  Grogan,  of  New  Bri- 
lin,  Conn.,  a  political  science  major. 
i  La  Salle  first  admitted  women  to  its 
Uy  program  on  a  full-time  basis  last 
jeptember.  The  college's  evening  di- 
ision  has  been  coeducational  since 
ebruary,  1967. 

Commissioning  ceremonies  for  40 
Jmy  ROTC  and  three  Marine  Pla- 
>on  Leader  Corps  graduates  were 
eld  on  May  16  in  the  College  Union 

heatre. 


Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke  chats  with  honorary  degree  recipients  Shirley  Chisholm 
and  Harold  Reuschlein  as  sponsors  Edward  Domineske  and  Thomas  Coffee  look 
on  prior  to  La  Salle's  108th  commencement. 


College  Honors  Staff 
for  Years  of  Service 

Some  28  faculty  and  staff  members 
were  honored  for  25  or  more  years  of 
service  to  the  college  at  a  reception  at 
the  Barclay  Hotel  following  com- 
mencement ceremonies. 

Among  those  honored  were  Dr.  Ro- 
land Holroyd.  professor  of  biology, 
who  has  been  associated  with  La  Salle 
for  51  years,  and  James  J.  Henry,  who 
is  retiring  after  41  years  as  football 
coach,  athletic  director  and  professor 
of  finance. 

Other  who  received  plaques  were 
(years  of  service  in  parenthesis): 
Joseph  J.  Sprissler,  vice  president  bus- 
iness affairs  (  39  ) ;  Gregory  Paul,  F.  S. 
C,  former  president  of  the  college 
(38).  F.  Christopher,  F.S.C..  director 
of  admissions  and  D.  Thomas  Gim- 
born.  F.S.C.  (both  36). 

Also,  Ugo  Donini,  professor  of  his- 
tory (35),  Joseph  F.  Flubacher.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  (35).  Hugh  V. 
Wilson,   F.S.C,   professor  of  chemis- 


try  (31),  F.  Vincent  Grimes,  F.S.C, 
professor  of  psychology  (26). 

Also:  E.  Francis  Halon,  instruc- 
tor. English.  Daniel  Bernian.  F.S.C, 
former  president,  professor  of  French, 
Joseph  M.  Carrio,  assistant  professor, 
Spanish.  Robert  J.  Courtney,  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  G.  Robert  Do- 
ran,  F.S.C,  associate  professor,  Eng- 
lish, Francis  J.  Guerin,  associate  pro- 
fessor, accounting,  Charles  Halpin, 
professor  of  industry,  Claude  Koch, 
professor  of  English,  John  L.  McClos- 
key,  vice  president  public  affairs,  as- 
sociate professor,  marketing,  Francis 
J.  McCormick.  F.S.C,  director  of  an- 
nual giving,  F.  Joseph  Quinn,  F.S.C, 
assistant  professor  of  German,  Edward 
P.  Sheekey,  F.S.C,  associate  profes- 
sor, English,  Thomas  W.  Warner, 
F.S.C.  director  of  library,  George 
Swoyer,  associate  professor,  market- 
ing, Walter  Kaiser,  associate  profes- 
sor, accounting,  Mary  Broderick,  cir- 
culation librarian.  Margaret  Lennon, 
associate  registrar,  Frank  Engard,  as- 
sistant superintendent,  building  and 
grounds  (all  25  years). 
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La  Salle's  golfers  competed  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  International  Tourney  in  Scot- 
land in  April.  Standing  in  front  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Clubhouse  are  (from 
left):  coach  Jack  T.  Connors,  Dom  Gi- 
ordano, a  local  caddy,  co-captain  Len 
Horvath,  Steve  Glumac,  Carey  Scran- 
ton,  Jim  Holzer,  co-captain  Tom  Dattilo 
and  moderator  Joseph  C.  Mihalich. 


Athletes  Finish  67-59-1 
and  Give  Money  to  Fund 

La  Salle's  nine  varsity  teams  bounced 
back  for  a  combined  67-59-1  record — 
the  college's  first  winning  year  since 
1 966,  but  the  biggest  victory  took 
place  off  the  field  when  the  squad 
captains  voted  unanimously  to  skip 
the  athletic  banquet  this  year  and  do- 
nate the  money  ordinarily  devoted  to 
the  dinner  to  the  Marshall  University 
Football  Memorial  Fund. 

"It  was  all  their  idea,"  said  athletic 
director  Jack  Conboy,  '50,  of  the  ges- 
ture that  culminated  a  pleasant  year 
for  Explorer  athletes.  It  began  with 
the  soccer  team  having  its  greatest  sea- 
son in  history;  the  basketball  team  sur- 
prising with  a  20  game  winner  and  the 
swimmers  making  a  big  comeback. 

Highlighting  spring  sports  activity 
was  the  team  performance  registered 
by  coach  Gene  McDonnell's,  '55, 
bascballers    who   gave    him    the   most 


victories  (16-9)  ever  in  a  single  sea 
son  including  his  150th  career  triumpl 
as  Explorer  coach. 

Individually,  the  spring  belonged  t< 
junior  Walt  Hawkins,  a  double  winne 
(880  and  mile)  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference  Championships.  H 
smashed  Pete  Dougherty's  school  rec 
ord  with  a  1:49.8  clocking  in  th 
880  at  the  Philadelphia  Metropolita 
Championships,  thereby  qualifyin 
for  the  U.S.  Track  and  Field  Federa 
tion  championships  (Wichita,  Kan.)' 
the  NCAA  championships  (in  Seattle 
and  AAU  championships  (Eugeni 
Oregon). 

Coach  Ira  Davis,  '58,  who  guide 
the  track  team  to  a  4-4  record  an 
second  place  in  the  MAC  champior 
ships,  accompanied  Hawkins,  a  junk 
from  Philadelphia  to  Wichita,  whei 
he  finished  ninth,  and  to  Seattle,  whei 
he  came  in  tenth. 

Other  spring  records:  golf,  6-!; 
crew,  1-1  and  eliminated  in  openir 
heat  of  Dad  Vail,  and  tennis,  1-12 
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La  Salle's  athletic  physician  Dr.  Eugene 
J.  Gallagher,  '47,  and  All  American 
Ken  Durrett,  '71,  received  "Apprecia- 
tion and  "Most  Valuable"  awards,  re- 
spectively, at  annual  banquet  sponsored 
by  Alumni  Basketball  Club  on  April  2  at 
"The  Shack,"  on  the   Boulevard. 


Polleges  Start  Joint 
Elementary  Ed  Program 

(The  evening  divisions  of  La  Salle  and 
"hestnut  Hill  Colleges  will  establish  a 
ooperative  program  in  elementary 
,'ducation  beginning  this  summer,  it 
vas  announced  by  Sister  Helen  Ve- 
onica,  S.S.J. ,  dean  of  Chestnut  Hill 
Tollege,  and  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee, 
lean  of  La  Salle*s  evening  division. 

Each  college  will  offer  the  bachelor 
)f  arts  degree  in  elementary  educa- 
ion  to  its  own  matriculated  students. 
The  program  will  become  the  18th 
|najor  field  leading  to  a  bachelor's  de- 
free  in  La  Salle's  evening  division. 
I  Pennsylvania  state  teacher  certifica- 
lon  for  course  work  in  elementary 
ichool  teacher  training  and  curricula 
pstruction  will  be  granted  by  Chestnut 
(lill  College. 

i  La  Salle  and  Chestnut  Hill  have 
uccessfully  participated  in  dual  en- 
ollment  and  cooperative  programs 
or  the  past  four  years  in  day  divi- 
ions.  La  Salle's  evening  division  will 
egin  its  25th  year  this  September, 
'hestnut  Hill  began  evening  sessions 
i  1968. 


Founders  Honored 
at  Evening 
Dinner  Dance 

Brother  Gregorian  Paul,  F.S.C.,  the 
first  full-time  dean  of  the  evening 
division,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Sprissler, 
D.C.S.,  its  founder  and  first  director, 
were  honored  at  the  annual  evening 
division  dinner  dance,  on  March  6, 
in  the  College  Union   Ballroom. 

Brother  Paul,  who  was  president  of 
the  college  when  the  evening  division 
was  founded  in  1946,  and  Dr.  Spriss- 
ler received  silver  trays  inscribed, 
"Thanks  for  the  Opportunity,"  from 
Charles  Danihel,  president  of  the 
evening   division    student   congress. 

Danihel  described  some  of  the  top 
achievements  and  highlights  of  the 
evening  division  which  celebrates  its 
25th  anniversary  this  September.  In 
praising  Dr.  Sprissler  and  Brother 
Paul,  he  said,  "...  Many  alumni  and 
students  would  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity for  a  college  degree  were  it 
not  for  their  foresight  in  co-founding 
and  perpetuating  the  La  Salle  College 
evening  division." 


Music  Theatre  Presents 
"Allegro"  on  Aug.  4th 

Dan    Roddens    MUSIC    THEATRE 

winds  up  its  tenth  season  with  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein's  "Allegro,"  from 
Aug.  4  through  Sept.  5  in  the  air-con- 
ditioned College  Union  Theatre. 

A  show  that  was  perhaps  a  bit  ahead 
of  its  time,  "Allegro"  ran  a  full  season 
on  Broadway  but  was  overshadowed 
by  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's  all-time 
hits,  "Oklahoma"  and  "Carousel."  Lisa 
Kirk  made  her  debut  in  "Allegro," 
singing  the  title  song  and  "The  Gentle- 
man is  a  Dope." 

"It's  the  kind  of  a  show  that  has  us 
all  excited  in  a  special  way,"  says 
Rodden.  "A  way  that  we  perhaps 
have  not  seen  since,  in  our  second  sea- 
son, we  did  the  fanciful  and  lovely, 
'Fantasticks'." 

Tickets  at  $4.00  apiece  can  be  re- 
served at  the  box  office  or  by  calling 
VI  3-3192.  Performances  are  at  8:30 
P.M.  Tuesdays  through  Fridays;  6:00 
and  9:30  P.M.  (2  shows)  on  Satur- 
days, and  at  7:00  P.M.  on  Sundays. 

"Knickerbocker  Holiday"  continues 
its  MUSIC  THEATRE  run  through 
July  25. 
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Former  Explorer  All  American 
Olympic  swimmer  Joe  Verdeur, 
chats  with  Geoff  Meyer,  '73,  who  w; 
named  "Most  Valuable  Swimmer" 
first  annual  swimming  awards  dinr 
sponsored  by  Alumni  Swimming  Cli 
on  April  21  at  the  Whitemarsh  Vail' 
Country  Club. 


^ 


Marketing  Survey  Shows 
Most  Want  Bicentennial 

Although  most  citizens  don't  think 
much  of  the  planning  methods  used 
by  the  civic  leaders,  a  majority  of 
Philadelphia  area  residents  still  want 
a  Bicentennial  celebration — preferably 
in  Fairmount  Park. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  survey  of  1,200  citizens 
conducted  by  a  La  Salle  marketing  re- 
search class  in  mid  March.  Some  77 
students,  under  the  direction  of  George 
R.  Swoyer.  '44,  chairman  of  the  mar- 
keting department,  conducted  the  in- 
terviews in  and  around  all  sections  of 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

"Since  most  reaction  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial has  been  localized,  political  or 
otherwise  prejudiced,"  said  Swoyer, 
"the  class  felt  the  necessity  for  ob- 
taining an  overall  picture  reflecting 
the  general,  overall  public  reaction  to 
this  project." 

Besides  covering  every  area  of  the 


city,  the  interviewers  worked  at  the 
Tri-State,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Ne- 
shaminy,  Moorestown  and  Cherry  Hill 
Malls.  Some  55.7  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents were  male,  44%  female, 
71.7%  white,  and  28.2%  non  whites. 

Some  66.7%  of  those  interrogated 
favored  Philadelphia's  hosting  of  a 
Bicentennial.  Of  these,  31.9%  want 
•  it  because  of  its  historical  significance, 
22.7%  because  is  would  be  economi- 
cally good  for  the  city,  and  21.8% 
because  it  would  bring  money  into  the 
area. 

Of  those  opposing  the  celebration, 
20.7%  said  there  was  no  need  for  it: 
17.4%  said  that  the  city  couldn't  afford 
it:  16.1%  said  the  city  is  not  prepared 
for  it,  and  11.7%  expressed  fear  that 
it  would  cause  new  taxes. 

Some  21.7%  favored  Fairmount 
Park  as  the  site;  11.4%  indicated  the 
Byberry  area:  9.8%  mentioned  30th 
st.,  and  9.5%  preferred  the  Roose- 
velt Park  area.  Main  reasons  expressed 
for  preferred  sites  were  availability  of 
open  ground  and  the  accessibility  of 
the  location. 


Most  people   (76.8%)   disapprov 
of  the  handling  of  the  planning  for  If 
Bicentennial.    Of   these,    17.7%    cit| 
indecision;   15.7%    said  there  was 
organization  of  effort;  12.4%  said  th 
there    was    a    lack    of    a    basic    pk| 
10.1%    complained   of   no   commu 
cation  with  the  public;  8.3%   blan 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort;  7.9%  cit! 
incompetence;  and  5.7%   complainl 
of  politics. 

More  than  half  of  the  responded 
(55.1%)  felt  that  the  Bicentenn 
should  be  financed  by  the  Fedel 
Government;  9.4%  thought  that 
business  should  underwrite  the  proje1* 
Other  possible  sources  of  capital  m<- 
tioned  included  legalized  gamblij 
taxes,  private  investment,  and  adn- 
sion  charges. 

Of  those  opposing  the  Bicentenn 
almost  half  (45.2%  )  thought  that 
money  could  better  be  used  for  urti 
renewal.  Other  suggested  uses  for 
centennial    money    included    schoo, 
housing,  welfare,  roads,  and  healt 
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)r.  Joseph  E.  Crowley,  chairman  of  the 
larketing  and  management  department 
t  Community  College  of  Philadelphia, 
as  been  awarded  a  Commissioner's  Ci- 
htion  for  meritorious  service  to  the 
-ureau  of  Customs. 


'38 

lobert  J.  Stefs  has  been  appointed  man- 
ger of  the  systems  department  of  Kar- 
n  Investment  Co. 


ECEASED:   Bruce  R.  Coleman 


'43 

!r.  Joseph  N.  Aceto  was  honored  for  his 
itstanding  work  in  medicine  and  for  his 
[intribution  to  radiology  by  being  named 
!  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Miology  at  a  convocation  during  the 
Mlege's  48th  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 


ECEASED:  William  J.  Heavey 

'48 

(iwrence  T.  O'Connor  has  been  appointed 
Onager  of  Girard  Bank's  office  in  the 
lacDade    Shopping    Center,    Glenolden, 


(9 

illiam  J.  Hodgson  was  elected  Mayor  of 
jip  Bottom,  N.J.  and  assumed  office  Jan- 
iry  1,  1971. 


'50 

seph  A.  Gallagher  has  been  elected  to 
!  Board  of  Directors  of  Industrial  Val- 
'  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Joseph  L. 


Moran,  an  associate  professor  of  Spanish 
at  the  college  was  named  recipient  of  a 
Lindback  Award  for  distinguished  teach- 
ing. Thomas  Shusted  has  been  appointed 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  of 
Investigation. 


i       \ 


Joseph  L. 
Moran 


'51 


Dr.  Bernard  Ingster  was  named  an  as- 
sistant to  Temple  University  president 
Paul  Anderson,  handling  labor  relations 
and  management  organization  at  the  main 
campus,  the  health  science  center  and  the 
Ambler  and  Tyler  campuses. 


52 


Joseph  L.  Gallagher 


Joseph  L.  Gallagher  has  been  appointed 
Controller  of  Baldt  Corporation's  local 
Anchor  and  Chain  Division.  He  previously 
was  director  of  financial  planning  for  a 
Litton  Industries  Division.  Col.  Joseph  E. 
Martin,  U.S.  Air  Force,  has  been  dec- 
orated with  his  second  award  of  the  Air 
Medal  for  extraordinary  aerial  achieve- 
ment. 

'53 

Frederick  J.  Stokley  received  a  doctor  of 
education  degree  from   Harvard  Univer- 


sity. Joseph  Sinclair  Zielinski  has  been 
awarded  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica diploma  in  Management  Studies  after 
the  Institute's  December  examinations. 


'54 


Alexander  L. 
Avallon 


Alexander  L.  Avallon,  now  manager  of 
public  relations  for  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Alumni 
Chapter  and  was  elected  to  the  honorary 
position  of  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  that  chapter  as  a  parting  gesture 
before  returning  to  Philadelphia.  He  also 
maintains  an  associate  brokership  in  the 
Real  Estate  firm  of  Harold  J.  Bythrow, 
'50,  of  Glenside,  Pa.  George  J.  Schreiber 
has  been  elected  second  vice-president — 
legal  of  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 


'55 

Norbert  Heil  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  Personnel  at  Gino's  Inc. 
Henry  T.  Wilkens,  director  of  public  rela- 
tions at  Shippensburg  State  College,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  which  appears  in 
the  April  issue  of  "Techniques,"  a  journal 
published  by  the  American  College  Pub- 
lic Relations  Association. 


'56 

Joseph  D.  McNamara  has  been  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Board.  John  C.  Perna  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  the  Allentown,  Pa. 
of  the  Manufacturers  Association  Insur- 
ance Co. 
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SCHAEFER 

ELECTED 

ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT 


Robert  J.  Schaefer,  '54,  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  has 
been  elected  to  a  one  year  term  as 
president  of  the  college's  15,000  mem- 
ber association. 

Schaefer  succeeds  Harry  J.  White, 
Ph.D.,  '54,  assistant  manager  of  the 
manpower  and  employment  depart- 
ment, Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  who  served 
two  terms. 

A  one-time  director  of  the  college's 
public  information  office,  Schaefer  has 
held  a  number  of  key  alumni  posi- 
tions. He  was  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Stag  two  years  ago  and  ran  the  highly 
successful  Downtown  Club  luncheons 
in  1970-71.  He  lives  in  suburban  Maple 
Glen  with  his  wife,  Celeste,  and  four 
children. 

Other  new  alumni  association  of- 
ficers are:  Joseph  Sweeney,  '54,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ludlow  School,  execu- 
tive vice  president;  James  J.  Kenyon, 
'63,  systems  analyst  at  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion Supply  Office,  vice  president;  Ger- 
ald P.  Ginley,  Esq.,  '54,  secretary, 
and  John  McNally,  '64,  manager, 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,   treasurer. 


vTt 


'57 


Vj 


<  \& 


Charles   M. 
Lodovico 


Charles  M.  Lodovico  has  been  elected 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Lewis  & 
Gilman,  advertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 

'58 

Robert  E.  Boyle  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Alumni  Board. 
Gerald  R.  Loesch  has  received  a  master's 
of  education  degree  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

'59 

Albert  Ferner  has  completed  his  first  sea- 
son as  assistant  basketball  coach  at  East 
Carolina  University.  Gilbert  J.  Guim  is 
vice  president  of  finance  of  Thomas  De  La 
Rue,  Inc.,  printers  of  security  documents. 


Philadelphia.  Felix  M.  Pilla  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Tuberculosis  Control  Board 
of  Monmouth  Medical  Center. 

#60 

Maj.  Robert  Adair  was  graduated  from 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Norfolk. 
Va.,  and  is  leaving  for  his  second  tour  of 
duty  in  Viet  Nam  in  June.  J.  Russell 
Cullen,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Alumni  Board.  John 
E.  Margraff  has  been  appointed  to  the 
advisory  board  of  Holy  Redeemer  Hos- 
pital. Pa. 

'61 


Robert   L. 
Macaulay 


Gerald  Lawrence  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Board.  Robert  L.  Macaulay  is  assistant 
vice  president  of  Walter  E.  Heller  &  Co. 


of  New  York.  Inc..  and  an  instructor  c 
finance  in  the  college's  evening  divisioi 
Joseph  P.  McFadden  is  district  clairt 
manager,  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Ne' 
York  City.  Capt.  Donald  H.  Stoll,  U. 
Air  Force,  has  been  decorated  with  tl 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritorious  seri 
ice  while  engaged  in  military  operation 
Joseph  J.  Tafe,  Esq.,  is  a  trial  attorni 
with  the  criminal  division  of  the  U.S.  D' 
partment  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 


'62 


Thomas  J.  Lynch       Douglas  F.  McF; 

Donald  C.  Loose  has  been  elected  pre 
dent  of  Rancocas  Metals  Corporation 
Trenton.    Thomas  J.  Lynch  has  been  pi 
moted  to  vice  president,  marketing,  of  1 
Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co 
pany.   Douglas  F.  McRai  has  been  p 
moted   to  assistant  vice  president  of  ' 
United   States   Trust   Company   of  N 
York.  John  Richardson,  Planetarium 
rector  for  the  Lower  Moreland  School  E 
trict  in  Huntingdon  Valley.  Pa.,  was 
ecntly   elected   president   of  the    Mid 
Atlantic  Planetarium  Society.  The  socitl 
is  the  largest  professional  planetarium  ' 
ciety  in  the  world,  with  over  two  hundd 
(200)  members  from   Maine  to  Floril 
George  P.  Vercessi,  LT.  USN,  has  vl 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  Ameriii 
Silver  Anvil  Award. 


*&??■' 
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John  Richardson 


John  W.  Grelis 


Daniel  J.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  tr 
tory  manager  of  East  Central  Divisioi 
C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons.  John  W.  Glis 
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las  been  appointed  principal  of  the  F.  S. 
<£ey  Elementary  School,  District  3,  of 
hiladelphia.  Vincent  A.  Morelli  has  been 
lected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alumni  Board. 


64 

oseph  A.  Bendetto,  D.D.S.  has  opened 
lental  offices  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Walter  M. 
lathews  recently  received  a  Ph.D.  from 
he  University  of  Wisconsin  and  is  an  as- 
istant  professor  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
issippi  in  the  department  of  educational 
(dministration.  Peter  J.  McCarthy  has 
|een  promoted  to  advertising  manager, 
hemical  products,  for  Pennwalt  Corpo- 
ation.  Raymond  W.  Podmenik,  USAF 
Captain,  has  received  his  third  award  of 
he  U.S.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 
t  Kellv  AFB.  Tex. 


'65 


Joseph   J.    Hagan 


|Oseph  Boyle,  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
Isophy  at  Aquinas  College  in  Grand 
lapids,  Michigan,  spoke  at  Mount  Saint 
pary's  College,  Md.  Paul  J.  Gallagher 
fill  manage  the  new  car  leasing  depart- 

S;nt  of  the  Maryland  National  Bank. 
seph  J.  Hagan  has  been  appointed  a 
items  officer  at  Philadelphia  National 
ink.  James  M.  McElhatton  has  joined 
lastem  Air  Lines  as  flight  officer.  MAR- 
IAGE:  Joseph  F.  Heath  to  Diane  Mac- 
iionald. 


66 

|mes  Costello  has  been  elected  to  the 
tecutive  committee  of  the  Alumni  Board. 


'67 

pbert  A.  Augustine  has  been  assigned  as 
anager  of  a  Philadelphia  office  of  South 
;rsey  National  Bank.  Dr.  Daniel  Blain 
(onorary  LL.D.)  director  of  the  Phila- 
tlphia  State  Hospital,  received  an  hon- 
ary  D.Sc.  degree  from  Washington 
Id  Lee  University.  Edward  Kelly  has 
ien  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  U.S. 
|r  Force.  First  Lt.  Edward  J.  Keppel. 
i  a  member  of  a  unit  that  has  earned 
'*-  Military  Airlift  Command  (MACI 
ue  Pride  Award.  Robert  J.  Marbach 
teived  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from 
jmple  University  in  May.  William  Oak- 
has  been  elected  to  the  executive 
mmittee  of  the  Alumni  Board.  Martin 
Reddington  has  won  the  Democratic 
mination  for  Abington  Township  com- 
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PLENTY  OF  BIG  LEAGUE  MEMORIES  FOR  WHITEY 


The  last  time  John  J.  (Whitey) 
Diskin,  '20,  saw  Babe  Ruth,  the 
legendary  Sultan  of  Swat  con- 
sumed "four  hot  dogs  and  six  bot- 
tles of  beer  in  two-and-a-half-min- 
utes," after  giving  an  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia's  old  Shibe  Park. 

"That's  just  one  of  my  many 
memories  in  baseball,"  says  Dis- 
kin who  has  been  in  the  game  for 
nearly  50  years.  "It's  been  a  great 
life  .  .  .  except  that  I've  never 
come  any  closer  than  second 
place." 

Diskin  has  been  equipment  man- 
ager of  the  Houston  Astros  since 
1961  when  Paul  Richards  brought 
him  down  from  Baltimore.  Pre- 
viously, Whitey  had  been  with  the 
Orioles  for  seven  years  and  with 
the  old  Philadelphia  Athletics  from 
the  mid-twenties  until  they  moved 
the  franchise  to  Kansas  City. 

Whitey's  father  wanted  him  to 
attend  Penn's  Wharton  School 
after  his  graduation  from  La  Salle. 
"I  was  just  one  of  those  ballpark 
bums,"  he  recalls.  "I  loved  the 
game.  So  when  the  time  came  for 
me  to  go  to  Penn,  I  just  walked  in 
the  front  door  and  out  the  back." 

Diskin    has   fond    memories   of 


his  days  at  La  Salle.  "The  Chris- 
tian Brothers  gave  me  the  greatest 
education  of  my  life,"  he  says. 
"They  taught  me  how  to  live." 

Whitey  estimates  that  he  has 
handled  over  50,000  bats  during 
his  baseball  career.  When  he 
loaded  the  Astrotruck  for  his  35th 
spring  training  in  February  at  As- 
trotown  near  Cocoa,  Fla.  he  had 
7,000  pounds  of  equipment,  in- 
cluding 300  sets  of  uniforms,  with 
him. 

"The  players  now  demand  clean- 
liness," he  says.  "In  the  old  days, 
they  cleaned  their  suits  twice 
every  three  weeks.  Today  it's  every 
night.  The  modern  ballplayer  has 
much  more  business  sense.  He 
used  to  read  the  racing  form.  To- 
day, it's  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
It's  not  just  that  today's  ballplayer 
is  more  intelligent.  He  also  has 
more  ability  than  the  oldtimers. 
Much  more  ability." 

The  Astros  threw  Whitey  a  birth- 
day party  in  1969,  showering  him 
and  his  wife  of  43  years,  Kathryn, 
with  gifts  at  home  plate  in  the 
Astrodome. 

Now,  if  he  could  only  get  into 
that  elusive  World  Series  .  .  . 
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Here  are  some  scenes  from  various 
alumni  reunions  held  on  campus  in 
May.  Dinner  dances  in  the  College 
Union  were  sponsored  by  the  classes 
of '41,  '46,  '51,  '56,  '61,  and  '66. 


sioner.  Augustin  J.  Schwartz,  III.  grad- 
ed first  in  his  class  from  the  Jefferson 
dical  College  and  will  he  continuing 
post  graduate  training  at  Duke  Uni- 
sity  Medical  College.' BIRTH:  Capt. 
klrs.  Garrett  J.  Girvan,  a  baby  girl. 


8 


Spc.  5 
mond  J.  Scanlan 


t  Lt.  Robert  P.  O'Halloran  took  part 
n  Army  Air  Defense  Command  short 
ce  annual  practice  (SNAP).  Arthur  G. 
len  has  recently  been  named  athletic 
ctor  and  assistant  football  coach  at 
>ton  (N.J.)  High  School.  Spc.  5  Ray- 
id  J.  Scanlan,  is  a  U.S.  Army  photog- 
ter  in  the  201st  signal  company  near 
:hst-Frankfurt.  Germany. 


'69 


Joseph  W.  Lonergan 


1 1  Lt.  George  J.  Dotsey  has   recently 

med  command  of  Battery  C,  3rd 
alion  of  the  76th  Artillery  near  Kit- 
i  en.  Germany.  First  Lt.  William  D. 
'.'ham  received  the  purple  heart  near 
In  Ho  Da,  Viet  Nam.  Robert  France  is 
mdidate  for  a  masters  degree  in  sociol- 
'I  and  anthropology  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
■ty.  Joseph  W.  Lonergan  has  been  pro- 
ofed to  Army  Specialist  Five,  while 
cpng  with  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army.  Special 
'  >ps  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
-■ifornia.  Edward  Olwell  was  promoted 
DArmy  Specialist  Four  while  serving 
I     the    3rd    Armored    Division    near 


Hanau,  Germany.  Joseph  T.  Pura  has  be- 
come Secretary-Treasurer  of  Johnson- 
Keen  and  Company.  Gregory  P.  Zambry- 
cki,  recently  received  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  while  serving  with  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  in 
Vietnam.  BIRTH:  Ernest  E.  Dancer,  Jr., 
and  wife,  a  baby  boy.  Ernest  E.  Dancer. 

in. 
'70 

John  Baldwin  received  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology  at  Temple  University.  Sec- 
ond Lt.  Daniel  J.  Costigan  reported  to 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas  in  June.  He  is  in  the 
Army  Air  Defense.  Pvt.  James  T.  Hartey 
was  assigned  to  the  519th  Support  Battal- 
ion in  Vietnam.  Lt.  Joseph  J.  Leigh,  is 
the  new  aide-de-camp  for  Fort  Sill  com- 
mander, Maj.  General  Roderick  Wetherill. 
Pvt.  First  Class  John  J.  McGlynn  has 
completed  nine  weeks  of  advanced  indi- 
vidual infantry  training  at  Fort  Polk.  La. 
MARRIAGE:  Lt  Raymond  O'Brien  to 
Judith  Ann  Byrne. 


'71 


Franz  A.  Birgel 


Franz  A.  Birgel  has  been  awarded  a  Ful- 
bright  Grant  for  a  year  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  Germany.  Joseph 
Gessner  has  been  promoted  to  administra- 
tive officer  and  assistant  secretary  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank.  William  A.  Wachter 
has  been  named  recipient  of  a  Danforth 
Graduate  Fellowship  for  advanced  study 
for  a  Ph.D.  degree.  He  will  attend  North- 
western U.  Joseph  Walsh  has  joined  Peo- 
ples Bond  and  Mortgage  Co..  Phila. 
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or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
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dress at  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
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PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
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PROFILE 


BALLET  +  ROCK  MUSIC  =   HIT  FOR  YOUNG  PRODUCER 


Howard  Dando,  '66,  has  some 
pretty  brash  ideas  for  a  young  guy. 
He  runs  an  outfit  called  Royal 
American  Productions,  in  down- 
town Philadelphia,  and  he  wants 
to  put  a  Broadway  show  together 
within  two  years. 

That's  right,  on  Broadway.  With- 
in two  years! 

And  some  day,  Howard  Dando 
hopes  to  have,  as  his  own,  a  major 
American  Repertoire  company. 

That's  right,  a  major  Repertoire 
company!  Even  though  everyone 
knows  how  major  Repertoire  com- 
panies are  struggling  financially. 

Poor  Howard  Dando  and  his 
crazy  ideas. 

That's  what  they  said  when  he 
took  over  Philadelphia's  Playhouse 
in  the  Park  last  summer.  The  city 
wanted  to  turn  it  into  a  roller  skat- 
ing rink.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  opener,  they  told  Howard 
to  put  some  shows  together. 

"For  the  first  time  the  play- 
house became  a  summer  festival 
instead  of  a  place  for  warmed 
over  musicals,"   Dando  says.   "It 


was  successful.  We  lost  money, 
but  we  lost  less  money  than  they 
had  in  20  years.  We  wouldn't  have 
lost  any  if  we  had  been  allowed 
to  start  earlier." 

Poor  Howard.  Why  didn't  he 
quit  when  he  was  ahead?  He  could 
have  relaxed  over  the  winter  at  his 
cozy  Royal  American  office,  ar- 
ranging concerts  like  he  usually 
does  up  and  down  the  east  coast. 
Or  he  could  have  found  something 
with  a  little  more  security  like  the 
year  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company, 
or  like  the  year  he  was  drama 
consultant  with  the  Philadelphia 
School  System  and  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  Moore  College 
of  Art. 

Instead,  poor  Howard  gets  this 
other  crazy  idea.  He  goes  out  and 
buys  the  rights  to  tour  the  coun- 
try with  a  rock  ballet — that's  right, 
a  rock  ballet,  called  "Tommy," 
which  was  created  in  Canada  by 
Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadians  and 
set  to  the  hit  music  of  The  Who's 
rock  opera.  And,  get  this,  he  de- 
cides to  open  in  New  York  City. 

"We  ran  for  two  weeks  at  the 
City  Center,"  recalls  Dando,  "and 
broke  the  35-year-old  house  rec- 
ords." Not  only  that,  but  "Tommy" 
got  rave  reviews  from  most  of  the 
600  critics  who  viewed  the  first 
two  performances.  There  were 
stories  in  New  Yorker  and  Look. 
Leonard  Lyons  reported  in  his  col- 
umn that  Sol  Hurok  'danced  in  the 
aisles'  during  a  performance.  May- 
or Lindsay  came  to  see  it.  So  did 
Paul  Newman,  Joanne  Woodward, 
Dustin  Hoffman,  and  Flip  Wilson. 

Despite  the  fantastic  New  York 
premiere  and  a  successful  run  in 
Chicago,  Dando  was  told  not  to 
bring  "Tommy"  into  Philadelphia. 
"They  said  that  Phi  My  would  never 
support  something  like  this,"  he 
says.  "Besides,  we  practically  had 
to  sell  out  to  make  money.  We 
did." 


"Tommy's"  85  man  company 
is  now  completing  a  whirlwind  tour 
of  Atlanta,  Quebec,  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  In  the  fall  there  will  be 
a  10  week  tour  of  the  west  and 
southwest;  then  appearances  in 
London,  Japan,  Australia  and  Las 
Vegas. 

"I  never  saw  ballet  until  I  got 
out  of  college,"  recalls  Dando.  "I 
was  afraid  of  it.  I  thought  it  was 
sissy.  But  it's  not.  You  have  to  be 
a  tremendous  athlete  to  be  able 
to  dance  properly." 

Although  he's  already  being 
lauded  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful young  producers  in  New 
York,  Dando  isn't  about  to  tell 
you  how  easy  it's  been.  "Much  of 
the  work  (directing)  is  organizing. 
"It's  more  than  just  moving  peo- 
ple around  on  stage.  In  producing, 
so  many  people  hit  you  with  so 
many  things  so  fast  that  you  de- 
velop robot  qualities.  The  petti- 
ness and  jealousy  is  unbelievable. 
It  isn't  just  doing  the  job  that's 
difficult,  it's  fighting  the  odds — 
sweeping  aside  the  obstacles  that 
people  put  in  front  of  you." 

Howard  is  married  to  Hilda 
Morales,  a  brilliant  young  dancer 
who  plays  the  "Acid  Queen"  in 
"Tommy."  He  majored  in  English 
at  La  Salle  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  theatre  working  with 
the  Masque.  He  starred  as  "Hugo 
Peabody"  in  the  1963  production 
of  "Bye  Bye  Birdie,"  but  found 
by  his  junior  year  that  he  was 
more  interested  in  directing  than 
acting. 

How  does  it  feel  for  a  young  guy 
to  be  invited  to  dinner  with  Sol 
Hurok  and  to  entertain  Mayor  Lind- 
say after  a  show? 

"While  you're  there,  it's  just 
business,"  says  Dando  with  a  boy- 
ish glint  in  his  eye.  "But  after- 
wards? Wow!  It's  the  greatest  thing 
going." 

Poor  Howard  Dando  and  his 
crazy  ideas! 
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'I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province." 
— Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 
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■rsary  for  the  Night  School 

Uy  of  the  innovations  that  have  added  new 
"tensions  of  respectability  to  evening  education. 
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Anniversaries!  Often  they  are  tedious,  unimaginative  ritu- 
als celebrated  simply  to  satisfy  the  tradition  that  calls  for 
reminiscing  over  the  past  year,  or  decade,  or  century. 

La  Salle's  Evening  Division  is  celebrating  an  anniver- 
sary this  year  —  its  25th  —  which  should  certainly  be 
anything  but  tedious  or  unimaginative.  Because,  for  the 
past  quarter-century,  La  Salle  has  pioneered  many  of  the 
innovations  that  have  added  new  dimensions  of  respecta- 
bility to  evening  education. 

"We  are  in  the  best  evening  division  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,"  says  Ray  Regan,  president  of  the  Student 
Congress.  "It's  first  class  in  every  respect." 

Although  Regan's  enthusiasm   is,   perhaps,  not  shared 
by  all  students,  they  certainly  have  much  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Consider,  for  example,  that: 
— La  Salle  was  the  first  college  in   Pennsylvania  and 
only  the  third  college  in  the  U.S.  to  confer  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  for  all  work  taken  in  evening  hours. 
— It  was  the  first  evening  college  to  be  aoproved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
— It  was  the  first  degree-granting  evening  school  to  be 
accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Accrediting  Associa- 
tion. 

"/  can  still  remember  our  first  applicant  for  the  fall 
term  of  1946,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sprissler,  the  college's 
vice  president  for  business  affairs  and  the  founder  and 
first  dean  of  the  evening  division.  "The  tuition  income 
from  our  36  students  in  1946-47  ($16,110  as  $9  per  credit- 
hour)  was  hardly  enough  to  pay  our  electric  bill.  Last  year, 
our  tuition  income  (from  3000  students)  was  $1,672,000  at 
$38  per  credit  hour." 

There  were  only  six  class  sections  during  the  first 
year  and  all  of  them  were  housed  on  the  Olney  avenue 
side  of  College  Hall  which  was — are  you  ready  nostalgia 
fans? — the  only  college  building  on  campus  at  that  time. 
Half  of  the  six  original  faculty  members  are  still  teaching. 
They  are  full-timers  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Flubacher,  professor 
of  economics,  and  Ugo  Donini,  professor  of  history,  and 
E.  Francis  Hanlon,  a  recently-retired  Philadelphia  news- 
paperman who  teaches  public  speaking.  Albert  J.  Craw- 
ford, Esq.,  '36,  Nicholas  R.  Pensiero,  '40,  director  of 
public  affairs  of  RCA  Defense  Electronic  Products,  and 
C.  Francis  Sullivan,  '39.  current  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers — 
were  the  other  pioneers. 

"We  were  simply  meeting  the  challenge  of  that  time," 
says  Brother  Gregory  Paul,  F.S.C..  who  was  president  of 
the  college  when  the  evening  division  was  founded  and 
later  became  its  dean.  "Our  primary  incentive  came  from 
the  overflow  of  (World  War  II)  veterans,  especially  those 
who  were  not  in  the  clear  financially  to  attend  day  school." 
Since  then,  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  evening 
division — both  physically  and  academically — has  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  its  most  optimistic  supporters.  "The 
late  Brother  George  Lewis  once  told  me,"  says  Sprissler, 
"  'Joe,  if  your  evening  enrollment  ever  reaches  500  you 
should  receive  a  iredal.'  "  It  took  only  six  years  for  en- 
rollment to  reach  1,000. 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the 
Evening  Division,  though,  it's  a  unique  academic  ex- 
cellence. Over  94%  of  the  undergraduates  are  enrolled 
in  degree  programs.  The  college,  in  fact,  discourages 
students  who  are  interested  solely  in  a  course  or  two. 
Entrance  examinations  are  required  of  all  applicants  and 
students  are  placed  according  to  the  results  of  the 
English  test. 

"I've  been  concerned  primarily  about  doing  two  things," 
says  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Coffee,  who  has  been  dean  of  the 
Evening  Division  since  1970,  "to  develop  new  programs 


Students  rely  on  all  modes  of  transportation  to  attend 
classes  at  night.  They  come  from  as  far  as  New  York 
and  Delaware  although  most  (65%)  of  them  live  in 
Philadelphia.  Another  29%  commute  from  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks  and  Delaware  counties. 


Dr.  Thomas  N.  Coffee,  a  native  of  Atlan 
is  in  his  second  year  as  dean  of  the  Eveni 
Division.  A  Fellow  of  the  American  Sociolc 
ical  Association,  he  has  been  a  member 
the  La  Salle  staff  since   1966. 
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I.Salle,  Fall  1971 


The  college  opens  all  facilities  and  services  including  the  ultra- 
modern classroom  facilities  of  Olney  Hall  (above)  to  evening 
students.  It's  faculty  includes  68  full-time  teachers  and  140 
part-time  instructors  such  as  Francis  X.  Donohoe,  '55,  (below) 
a  former  president  of  the  college's  alumni  association. 


that  are  needed  to  save  some  of  today's  problems  and  to 
maintain  academic  standards.  I  think  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  these  areas.  We  try  to  keep  current  enough 
to  realize  that  certain  needs  are  developing." 

Such  innovations  as  the  entrance  exam  requirement, 
the  acceptance  of  the  first  coeds  (1967)  and  a  bachelor 
of  arts  curriculum  surfaced  during  the  term  of  Brother 
Emery  Mollenhauer.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D..  who  served  as  dean  of 
the  Evening  Division  from  1961  until  1969.  Today  he  is 
the  college's  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  Brother 
Emery  was  instrumental  in  making  part  of  the  college's 
popular  Concert  &  Lecture  Series  available  at  night  with 
appearances  by  such  speakers  as  Julian  Bond  and  Rod 
MacLeish.  Library  hours  and  the  Counseling  Center  serv- 
ices were  expanded. 

This  practice  of  offering  all  facilities  and  services  of  the 
college  to  night  students  has  paid  handsome  academic 
dividends. 

David  Blair,  a  Philadelphia  policeman  who  graduated 
in  1970.  gave  La  Salle  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Evening  Division  to  produce  a  Danforth  Foundation 
fellow.  Vincent  Kling,  '68,  had  been  the  nation's  second 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  produced  by  an  Evening  Division. 

Although  such  academic  achievement  is  extremely  un- 
usual— especially  among  evening  division  students,  there 
are  many  La  Salle  undergraduates  who  are  convinced  that 
they  are  receiving  a  better  education  than  their  daytime 
counterparts. 

Maybe  it's  because  our  faculty  is  more  flexible,"  says 
Nancy  Durkin,  editor  of  the  Evening  Collegian. 

"Most  colleges  have  class  sizes  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy 
students,"  adds  Wilfred  R.  Bond,  president  of  Cross  Keys 
fraternity.  "Our  classes  here  have  twenty  or  twenty-five 
students  which  allows  the  students  to  get  more  attention 
from  his  professor  and  spend  more  time  getting  to  the 
meat  of  the  subject." 

"I  feel  that  night  students  have  the  advantage  over  the 
day  students,"  says  Mrs.  Ronnie  Vogtlin,  an  evening  divi- 
sion freshman,  "because  the  instructors  in  the  evening 
are  working  professionally  in  the  world  and  they  are  right 
on  top  of  everything." 

"Evening  Division  students  are  more  appreciative  than 
their  day  counterparts,"  says  Brother  Emery.  "They  tend 
to  be  more  practically  oriented,  and  a  significant  num- 
ber of  evening  students  associate  themselves  with  more 
personal  pride. 

A  brief  walk  on  campus  on  a  weekday  night  demon- 
strates this  "personal  pride"  held  by  many  evening 
students  who  work  all  day  but  still  find  time  to  attend 
classes  and  participate  in  various  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

Gerald  T.  Dees,  '65,  director  of  student  activities,  esti- 
mates that  there  are  approximately  450  students  who 
regularly  participate  in  the  dozen  evening  division  organi- 
zations after  class  hours.  This  is  an  incredibly  high  per- 
centage of  participation  anywhere — day  or  evening. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  some  students  who  never 
leave. 

"About  once  a  year,"  recalls  Brother  Emery,  "the 
evening  telephone  receptionist  would  refer  to  me  a  call, 
usually  from  a  woTan,  that  would  entail  leaving  a  mes- 
sage for  a  student  supposedly  in  class  that  evening. 
While  such  calls  were  usually  honored  in  terms  of 
follow-through,  these  particular  and  occasional  calls  con- 
cerned students  who  actually  had  been  graduated.  It 
would  seem  that  they  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possibility  of  two  evenings  away  from  home  by  not  in- 
forming their  wives  that  they  had  received  their  degree 
from  the  college." 


Coeds  first  attended  La  Salle's  Evening  Division  in 
February,  1967.  They  now  comprise  some  16%  of  the 
total  enrollment  at  night. 
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Evening  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  pursue  a  degree- 
program.  Since  graduating  its  first  student  in  1951,  the  college 
has  granted  3,091  bachelor's  degrees  to  night  students.  A  rec- 
ord 289  seniors  graduated  last  year. 


How  does  a  college  chaplain  see  today's  student? 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  LOWER  LEVEL 
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by  Rev.  Raymond  F.  Halligan.  O.P. 
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hen  La  Salle  opened  its  doors  in  September  for  its  109th 
scholastic  year,  students  descended  on  the  campus  bringing 
with  them  old  and  new  sets  of  questions.  From  past  experi- 
ence, I  knew  that  I  would  be  asked  to  respond  to  their  power- 
ful feelings  of  doubt,  depression,  and  loneliness,  and  to  act  as 
a  guide  in  their  struggle  to  discover  themselves  and  often  the 
very  meaning  of  life  itself.  A  chaplain  discovers  early  that  he 
must  be  honest,  authentic,  open.  However,  probably  the  most 
important  characteristic  is  that  he  must  have  unlimited  availa- 
bility. 

Today's  students  have  difficulty  not  only  in  believing  things 
not  seen — the  simple  definition  gi\en  in  former  generations 
for  what  faith  is — but  believing  in  things  they  can  see. 
Answers  which  were  accepted  at  face  value  in  one  period  of 
their  youthful  existence  no  longer  satisfy.  Seemingly  well 
built  structures  appear  to  be  crumbling.  Certainty  is  a  most 
suspected  attitude:  the  question  mark  is  the  respected  symbol. 
There  is.  of  course,  nohing  wrong  with  asking  questions. 
Rather,  it  is  a  sign  of  health  to  witness  students  grappling 
with  questions,  seeking  answers  about  the  core  value  which 
give  meaning  to  life.  There  is  a  fear  that  students  who  are 
not  wrestling  with  such  questions  may  indeed  be  in  "troubled 
waters."  With  his  education  today,  the  collegian  risks  becoming 
an  unhappy  genius — a  man  who  knows  even  thing  except  why 
he  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  asking  questions  can  be  a  fearful  thing, 
since  all  too  often  the  answer  that  one  may  be  given  is  sus- 
pected or  feared.  "Do  I  have  am  thing  to  hope  for  in  my 
future?"  "Is  love  a  real  human  possibility;  can  it  be  attained?" 
"Is  there  anybody  who  really  cares  for  anybody  except  him- 
self?" This  is  the  case  when  the  thoughtful  question  is:  "Is  life 
itself  worth  living?" 

Some  would  say  that  students  should  not  worry  over  such 
things.  Go  to  school  and  learn,  they  maintain.  But  aren't  these 
questions  the  very  essence  of  the  learning  process?  To  say- 
that  'they  should  be  seen  and  not  heard",  is  to  rob  them  of 
the  use  of  the  intellect  which  is  being  trained  to  search  for 
the  truth.  Would  it  not  be  wrong  for  them  to  'hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel  basket'? 

Surely,  we  must  realize  that  some  of  the  solutions  which 
seemingly  work  in  one  generation  may  not  be  the  solution 
today.  Some  of  the  problems  students  encounter  have  been 
presented  to  them  by  our  generation.  Only  those  struck  with 
naivety  think  that  students  will  find  solutions  to  all  questions 
and  problems.  Then  there  are  those  whose  philosophy  is  to 
play  the  ostrich  role.  For  them  to  find  a  solution  is  too  diffi- 
cult, so  'stop  the  world  I  want  to  get  oft".  Regretfully,  these 
people  often  drop  out  of  society. 

*The  "Lower  Level"  refers  to  the  Chaplain's  <  »ffice 
located  adjacent  to  the  chapel  in  College  Hall  in 
the  lobby  of  what  used  to  be  the  college  auditorium. 
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Students  no  longer  turn  out  for  religious  services  in  such  large 
numbers  as  this  Opening  Mass  held  in  the  Wister  Hall  Gymna- 
sium in  the  1950's.  ".  .  .  Some  students  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  three  or  four  times  during  the  week  but 
will  not  worship  on  Sunday."  says  the  author 
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'The  college  has  an  obligation  to  creat 
which  the  students  can  experience  soi 


Too  many  of  my  generation  feel  that  students  will  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  Surely  at  the  collegiate 
level  students  should  be  mature  enough  to  recognize  the 
good  which  has  been  presented  to  them.  Possibly  they  might 
want  to  perfect  that  good  in  some  way,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  think  that  the  baby  will  go.  They  might  indeed  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  water;  however,  I  am  not  sure  they  can  get  rid 
of  all  of  it.  Perhaps  they  may  create  some  more  for  future 
generations.  Maybe  we  are  frightened  by  this  because  we 
are  not  able  to  admit  that  we  drew  some  of  the  water  for 
them. 

More  than  a  few  students  have  deep  and  often  painful 
questions  related  to  the  meaning  of  life.  They  want  to  express 
these  question  which  have  brought  about  a  certain  anxiety 
in  their  lives.  They  are  looking  for  some  adult  to  listen  when, 
today,  they  often  feel  that  adults  aren't  listening.  One  dif- 
ference that  becomes  evident  is  the  difference  between  these 
young  men  and  women  and  my  own  generation.  We  suffered, 
I  suppose,  from  what  I  would  term  the  taboo  for  asking 
questions.  Since  there  were  few,  if  any  questions,  then  there 
was  hardly  a  need  for  listeners.  We  may  have  unconsciously 
carried  this  taboo  about  this  generation.  "We  had  to  find  out 
for  ourselves,  so 'let  them."  "No  one  listened  to  us,  so  why 
should  we  find  time  to  listen  to  them?"  "They  will  learn." 
But  will  they,  really? 

The  "Now  Generation"  does  not  suffer  from  our  taboo. 
Questions  such  as  the  Tightness  and  wrongness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Way,  morality  of  war,  abortion,  insecticides,  air  pollu- 
tion; such  heretofore  sacrosanct  topics  as  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Trinity,  infallibility  of  the  Church,  priestly  celibacy 
all  are  topics  openly  discussed  today.  As  a  young  priest  I  felt 
threatened  by  such  questions.  People  today  are  identical  in 
similar  concerns.  To  listen  to  the  young  express  opposing 
views  will  be  tantamount  to  being  unpatriotic  or  even 
heretical.  This  is  nonsense.  Would  to  God  the  world  was 
populated  with  listeners  among  the  older  generations.  Once  a 
good  listener,  then  an  advisor. 

Many  shy  away  from  listening  to  the  question,  doubts  and 
anxieties  of  today's  students  because  they  have  never  grapsed 
the  truth  and  so  tear  the  question.  "I  believe  but  I  don't  know 
whv"  is  unacceptable  to  the  present  generation.  They  have  to 
know  not  only  what  to  believe  but  why  they  should  believe  it. 
Youth  has  taught  us  that  we  should  know  why  we  accept 
things.  Those  in  the  educational  field  have  learned  from 
students  all  too  well  that  we  have  had  to  rethink  so  much  of 
what  we  were  taught. 

Anxiety,  then,  is  a  real  problem  for  the  student  today. 
Obviously,  this  leads  to  serious  forms  of  depression.  Three 
reasons  come  to  mind.  First,  there  is  a  lack  of  meaningful 
commitments.  They  experience  evil,  and  conclude  that  this 
world  has  to  be  changed,  but  how?  They  see  the  threats  of 
war,  the  inconsequences  of  ones  own  life  in  the  fact  of  holo- 
causts or  futility,  the  irrelevancy  of  certain  educational  struc- 
tures, and  the  collapse  of  some  metaphysical  certainties.  They 
search  lor  models  of  commitment.  More  often  than  not,  they 
find  none.  Who  is  doing  anything?  If  they  look  to  my  genera- 
tion, in  general,  they  observe  a  lack  of  any  real  involvement. 
"Don't  rock  the  boat."  "Better  to  ride  out  the  storm  than 
fight  it"  is  the  inherent  philosophy.  Anxieties,  then,  begin  to 


be  inverted;  moreover  a  feeling  of  deep-seated  guilt  oftet 
arises.  "Why  do  I  live?"  turns  into  a  castigating  self-doub 
"Is  Life  really  worth  living?" 

Another  factor  is  their  classroom  experience.  Often  it  v. 
good  for  students  to  be  exposed  to  various  schools  of  thought 
therebv  guarding  against  being  too  narrow-minded.  Similarly 
over-exposure  can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  under-exposure 
Many  students  can  handle  only  so  much  adequately.  If  they  an 
exposed  to  too  much,  often  they  get  confused  and  doubt 
occur.  Lacking  experience,  they  cannot  always  obtain  needei 
confidence.  Once  confused,  they  become  frightened.  This  cat 
create  anxiety.  Students  are  very  sensitive.  Unlike  profei 
sional  educators,  most  students  lack  self-discipline  to  procee* 
patiently  in  working  toward  solutions.  Instant  knowledgi 
instant  answers  is  often  their  clarion  call. 

Also,  students  create  many  of  their  own  anxieties.  Thi 
can  stem  from  inconsistencies  in  their  own  lives.  Student 
tend  to  operate  in  a  selective  manner.  Large  issues  are  err 
phasized  rather  than  those  which  would  have  an  effect  in 
personal,  concrete  way.  Issues  like  the  draft,  going  to  ws 
affect  them  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  also  on  the  concreti 
personal  level.  But  with  other  specific  issues,  global  concer 
co-exists  with  local  indifference.  For  example,  cleaner  ei 
vironment  is  called  for,  but  students  often  fail  on  items  lik 
campus  litter.  Racism  is  decried,  while  the  ethnic  charai 
teristics  of  individual  peoples  is  ridiculed.  Law  is  shunned 
authoritarian,  yet  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  discipline,  tH 
same  law  is  invoked  as  a  refuge.  Freedom  from  censorshi 
is  demanded,  while  news  policy  is  scandously  biased.  The: 
apparent  contradictions  are  certain  causes  for  anxiety. 

In  the  face  of  these  anxieties,  typically,  the  chaplain 
expected  to  give  some  hope  and  counsel.  However,  not  evei 
one  will  find  an  answer.  There  may  not  be  a  ready-ma< 
answer.  The  first  demand  of  any  question  is  not  an  answe 
rather  it  is  the  acceptance  of  the  question.  If.  for  exampl 
the  student  has  doubts  about  faith,  it  is  likely  that  he  h 
difficulty  in  plumbing  the  mystery  of  that  faith.  A  proble 
about  God  indicates  that  He  is  a  'mystery'.  When  belief  ai 
unbelief,  doubt  and  faith,  hope  and  despair  exist  side  by  sic" 
there  can  be  growth  as  one  gropes  toward  the  truth. 

Similarly,  not  every  anxious  student  who  comes  to  t 
chaplain  seeks  encouragement  or  correction.  Some  need  i 
struction.  others  seek  understanding,  while  a  few  may  want 
smile.  There  are  those  who  need  a  strong  hand  or  suppo 
while  others  are  best  left  alone. 

Many  of  today's  students  suffer   from  intense  feelings 
loneliness.  Partlj   due  to  the  highl\   demanding  and  compe 
tive  atmosphere  generated  by  the  colleges  themselves,  th< 
students  are  extremely  self-conscious,  and  sometimes  stipi 
conscious  to  the  reactions  of  their  teachers  and  peers.  Th 
are  alert  at  detecting  the  achievement  of  good  grades,  lettc 
of  recommendation,  grad  schools  and  jobs.  In  far  too  majr 
cases,   this  overemphasis  causes  difficulty   while   they   are  t 
college  as  well  as  being  detrimental  to  their  future. 

these    tensions    have    resulted    in    the    student    losing    s 
ability    to   be   with    himsell    and   experience   self-contentmei*: 
In  this  highly  stress-tilled  atmosphere,  intimacy  for  him  Is 
become  nearly  impossible.  During  this  searching  time  ol  'e 
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mmunity  situation  in 
nse  of  belonging. " 


there  is  a  heightened  desire  for  warmth,  tenderness,  relaxa- 
tion. Not  achieving  this,  the  effect  on  the  students  can  be  that 
his  roommate  remaining  more  of  a  stranger  than  a  friend; 
his  classmates  becoming  his  rivals;  his  teachers  looked  upon 
as  authorities  rather  than  guides.  The  college  has  an  obli- 
gation to  create  a  community  situation  in  which  the  student 
can  experience  some  sense  of  belonging — an  attribute  of  our 
College. 

If  1  had  to  select  one  dominant  impression  experienced  since 
my  arrival  at  La  Salle  in  1961.  it  would  have  to  be  the  sense 
of  family  atmosphere.  Granted  La  Salle  was  considerably 
smaller  then,  but  it  still  has  not  lost  this  esprit  de  corps.  It  is 

y  firm  hope  that  as  the  community  eyes  the  future,  providing 
hiore  of  the  forum  for  free  speech  and  responsibility — in  the 
jgood  sense  of  these  terms — it  does  not  forget  its  greatest 
Strength,  i.e.,  providing  a  forum  for  intimacy  and  togetherness. 

Parents  should  provide  this  sense  of  togetherness  in  their 
nun  families.  Some  parents  fear  that  they  must  keep  the 
child  under  their  wing'  giving  them  little  say  in  the  working 
put  of  the  family  concerns.  A  parent  must  grow  up  with 
his  child. 

One  thing  that  1  have  learned  over  the  years  in  dealing  and 
'istening  to  students  is  the  apparent  contradictory  statements 
vhich  parents  make.  Parents  sent  their  child  to  college  in 
he  hope  that  they  will  master  the  art  of  logic.  Parents  often 
!ell  children  that  they  have  made  tremendous  sacrifices  in 
flrder  to  provide  a  good  education.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
Wow  them  any  real  vehicle  for  communicating  within  the  fam- 
ly  circle.  This  situation  borders  on  the  sinful.  Students  simply 
kant  parents  to  communicate  more,  create  a  sense  of  to- 
letherness  in  the  family,  and  provide  them 'with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  sympathetic  ear. 

I  Finally,  a  word  about  the  religious  attitudes  of  our  students 
|bday.  Most  parents  are  anxious  that  their  offspring  undergo 
pme  of  the  regimented  religion  and  tough  discipline  that 
I  piped  them  mature.  They  may  have  an  uneasy  fear  that  they 
lay  have  failed  to  pass  on  their  deepest  beliefs  to  their  chil- 
ren.  All  too  often  they  look  to  the  college  to  succeed  where 
ley  may  not  have.  The  college  provides  an  opportunity  for 
lligious  fulfillment.  But  neither  the  college  nor  the  Chaplains 
:.in  modify  in  four  years  or  less  what  the  home  has  brought 
font  in  early  childhood  and  adolescence. 

1  would  be  at  a  loss  to  give  parents  any  one  reason  for  the 

Uithdrawal   from  the  sacraments  today.  However,  these  fac- 

Brs  could  be  considered:   first,  the  general  upheaval  due  to 

e  changes  in  the  Church  today;  secondly,  the  exodus  from 

Me  Priesthood.   Brotherhood   and  Sisterhood,   has  helped   to 

|ring   about    in    the   young   a   sense   of   scandal:    third,    the 

!>nstant  attacks  on  the  Church  from  within  and  outside  the 

bmmunity   of   believers:   fourth,   once    they   are   outside   the 

■bit  of  parental  control  and  they  are  no  longer  forced  to 

j  through  deadening  Masses  in  their  parish  churches  which 

■any  secretly   resented,   they    feel    new   freedom    in   church 

tendance.  Once  free  from  the  Mass,  then  the  other  sacra- 

bnts  sutler.   On   the  other   hand,   some   students   participate 

the  celebration  of  the  Mass  three  or  four  times  during  the 
pek.  but  will   not  worship  on  Sunday.  They  do  this,  they 
IJy  because  all  too  many  attend  on  Sundays  simply  out  of 
(ligation  and  fear  of  consequences. 


Unfortunately,  meditation  is  lacking  in  the  lives  of  many 
students.  Many  have  never  been  exposed  to  such  a  form  of 
prayer.  They  have  been  reared  in  a  milieu  of  the  hustle-bustle 
where  all  too  often  taking  time  out  to  think  and  prayerfully 
meditate  is  not  part  of  the  family  routine.  Then,  too,  medita- 
tive prayer  can  be  a  threatening  experience.  It  is  akin  to  giving 
up  control  over  one's  actions  and  thoughts,  and  allowing 
something  creative  to  happen  not  by  us  but  to  us.  It  can  be 
exhausting  to  master  ourselves,  to  find  and,  hopefully,  to 
grasp  the  ultimate  meaning  of  our  existence,  to  struggle  with 
one's  own  identity. 

If  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  work.  He  needs  a  place  free 
from  the  cluttering  of  anxieties,  fears,  depressions  and  loneli- 
ness, which  tend  to  crowd  Him  out.  It  is  in  meditative 
thought  that  He  has  the  freedom  to  move  in  on  us  and  move 
us.  No  one — student,  teacher,  parent,  chaplain — will  ever 
find  God  unless  we  find  Him  in  ourselves  first.  Once  found, 
we  can  begin  to  understand  who  are  and  what  we  are.  Com- 
munication is  impossible,  and  to  live  in  community  (UNION 
WITH  OTHERS)  is  pointless,  if  we  are  turned  in  to  our- 
selves. As  long  as  this  happens  then  there  will  be  the  anxious 
moments,  the  fears,  depressions,  and  the  horror  of  loneliness. 

Our  students  are  basically  good  people.  True,  they  have 
their  problems.  We  all  did.  Some  of  us  still  do.  But  I  am  im- 
pressed with  their  desire  to  solve  them.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  I  am  never  guilty  of  selling  this  generation  short.  Listen 
to  their  ideas.  Recognize  their  uneasiness.  Attempt  to  under- 
stand their  methods.  Viewing  this  generation  of  students  from 
"THE  LOWER  LEVEL,''  there  is  a  new  day  acoming.  And 
these  students  are  helping  to  bring  it  about. 


y  / 


Rev.  Raymond  F.  Hallii>an.  O.P..  Iuik  been  a  member  of 
La  Salle's  theology  faculty  since  1961  and  its  chaplain  for  the 
past  three  years.  He  is  also  part  of  another  campus  anniver- 
sary celebration — the  20th  year  of  service  to  the  college  by  the 
Dominican  Fathers. 
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Student  Government  has  lost  much  credibility. 
"In  Loco  Parentis"  is  a  legal  quest ionmark. 

Are  Colleges 
Sharing  More  POWER  with  Students? 


B 


i^asic  changes  in  relationships  between  students  and  col- 
leges are  underway  on  campuses  all  across  the  country,  and 
La  Salle  is  no  exception.  In  the  wake  of  the  Berkeley. 
Columbia  and  Cornell  disasters,  with  their  student  claims 
that  America's  institutions  of  higher  education  exercise  tyran- 
nical rule  over  students"  lives,  we  have  been  witnessing  an 
intensive  examination  of  student-institutional  relationships. 
That  examination  continues  but  already  a  consensus  has  be- 
gun to  emerge  which  I  think  correctly  concludes  that  the 
nower  of  institutional  authority,  even  when  exercised  be- 
nignly, has  been  far  greater  than  is  necessary  to  achieve 
educational  goals. 

Students  are  now  getting  a  transformation  of  power  to 
correct  asymmetrical  relationships  in  which  so  much  authority 
over  things  which  pervasively  affect  their  lives  has  been  vested 
in  faculty  and  administration  and  so  little  reserved  to  them- 
selves. The  faculty,  for  its  own  part,  labors  for  a  similar 
transformation  in  its  relationships  to  administration. 

While  building  burning  has  captured  headlines  in  this 
transformation,  the  great  majority  of  students  have  gone 
about  the  business  of  changing  authority  relationships  by 
argument  and  confrontation  tactics.  One  observer  of  the 
campus  scene  recently  wrote  that  "the  crisis  of  authority 
consists  less  in  the  rise  of  acts  of  disobedience  than  in  the 
decline  of  the  spirit  of  subordination."  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  situation. 

There  have  been  few  pitched  battles  associated  with  the 
transformation  at  La  Salle.  The  sit-in  over  compulsory 
R.O.T.C.  in  the  Spring  of  1969  is  one  outstanding  exception. 
Although  the  rhetoric  of  that  was  often  hot  and  at  times 
irrational,  there  was  never  any  disruption  or  violence.  The 
issue,  at  least  in  retrospect,  was  clear:  students  would  no 
longer  tolerate  the  College  exercising  power  over  their 
personal  lives  to  the  extent  of  requiring  military  training. 

In  winning  their  case  through  argument,  confrontation, 
and  peaceful  resistance,  students  acted  in  the  way  that  most 
institutional  reform  is  being  accomplished  elsewhere.  As  a 
result  they  won  strong  support  from  faculty  and  administra- 
tion for  further  changes  in  authority  relationships.  Those 
changes  have  given  them  a  greater  role  in  all  policy  forma- 
tion and  greater  autonomy  in   regulating  their  lives  outside 

of  class. 

Last  fall  a  small  group  of  resident  students,  demanding 
instantaneous  24-hour  visiting  rights  between  men  and 
women  in  dormitories,  tried  to  ignore  newly  established 
procedures  for  changing  policies  and  in  doing  so  threatened 
briefly  to  disrupt  the  gradual  evolution  of  shared  authority 
that  is  occuring  on  campus.  Fortunately  wiser  heads  among 
student  leaders  prevailed,  and  the  new  governing  procedures 
were  used. 

While  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  liberalization  of  visitation 
hours,  there  were  two  additional  outcomes  which  over  the 
long  run.  I  think,  will  prove  to  be  of  greater  importance. 
The  first  was  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  students,  faculty, 
and  administration  all  have  a  legitimate  slake  in  the  conduct 
of  college  affairs,  and  that  one  segment  of  the  College,   in 
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this  case  resident  students,  cannot  be  isolated  from  total 
College  welfare;  and  second,  the  demonstration  that  current 
College  governance  procedures,  imperfect  as  they  are.  are 
responsive  to  student  complaints. 

Among  other  things,  these  procedures  rely  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  previously  on  the  much  maligned  but  ubiquitous 
committee — now  almost  always  with  voting  seats  for  students 
alongside  faculty  and  administration.  In  the  matter  of  visita- 
tion "hours  committees  demonstrated  their  increasing  im- 
portance on  campus  by  serving  as  the  focal  point  for  thrashing 
out  old  issues,  raising  new  ones,  researching  questions,  pre- 
paring working  papers,  and  distilling  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions for  College  Council,  the  final  arbiter  in  advising  the 
President  on  a  course  of  action. 

While  the  process  of  examining  and  shifting  institutional 
relationships  with  students  has  had  its  share  of  adversaries 
at  La  Salle,  in  the  main  it  is  going  on  with  a  sense  of  basic 
correctness  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  worthwhile  undertaking. 
The  dynamics  of  these  relationships  are  in  such  a  state  of 
flux  everywhere  that  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  describe 
with  much  confidence  what  they  are  on  any  given  campus,  let 
alone  in  any  universal  sense,  or  where  they  are  heading.  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  body  of  opinion  about  what  the  rela- 
tionship ought  not  to  be,  at  least  in  regard  to  in  loco  parentis. 
Even  institutions  that  would  prefer  to  continue  acting  in  the 
role  of  parent  can  no  longer  do  so  with  legal  impunity,  not  to 
mention  impunity  from  an  aroused  student  body  hell-bent  on 
severing  the  silver  cord. 

What  had  been  a  long  and  gradual  demise  of  in  loco 
parentis  was  greatly  accelerated  by  a  series  of  court  decisions 
during  the  1960's.  While  courts  traditionally  had  upheld  the 
in  loco  parentis  doctrine  in  support  of  a  college's  right  to 
discipline  and  dismiss  students,  recent  decisions  have  attacked, 
the  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the  14th  Amend- 
ment's due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses.  The  net  effect 
of  these  decisions  has  been  to  undermine  college  authority 
for  setting  and  enforcing  rules  in  a  broad  range  of  student, 
life  matters  that  once  were  thought  to  be  within  its  proper 
domain  when  acting  in  the  place  of  parents.  For  a  whild 
these  decisions  were  interpreted  to  apply  only  to  state  sup- 
ported schools,  thus  leaving  private  colleges  free  to  go  ord 
regulating  student  conduct  as  they  saw  fit;  however,  courtsj 
have  since  extended  these  interpretations  to  privately  conj 
trolled  schools  as  well. 

People  with  strong  interests  in  colleges  like  La  Salle  have 
deeply  mixed  feelings  about  any  retrenchment  in  a  college's 
regulatory  role  over  student  conduct,  and  in  many  cases  the 
posture  taken  by  sizable  numbers  of  parents,  students,  pro-i 
lessors,  and  administrators  run  counter  to  legal  opinion  and 
recommendation  of  professional  commissions. 

A  recent  survey  of  4000  parents  of  incoming  students  a: 
Michigan  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of  parents  wanted 
the  university  to  enforce  rules,  especially  about  sex  and  Iiquorl 
that  they  themselves  were  not  enforcing  at  home,  thus  puttin; 
the  university  in  the  impossible  position  of  standing  in  loa 
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parentis  where  parents  themselves  had  long  since  abdicated 
their  own  regulator)  responsibilities. 

Three  years  ago  a  survey  at  Boston  College  offering  students 
four  relationship  choices  between  themselves  and  their  college: 
scholar-apprentice,  in  loco  parentis,  contractual  and  citizen- 
community — resulted  in  a  split  between  in  loco  parentis  and 
citizen-community  as  the  ideal. 

Faculty,  too.  are  far  from  sanguine  about  relinquishing 
regulatory  authority  and  about  being  urged  instead  to  relate 
to  the  students  as  colleagues  in  the  educational  enterprise.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  faculty  to  view  students  as  people 
presenting  themselves  to  gain  knowledge  from  those  who 
have  it.  like  patients  going  to  a  doctor — an  analogy  that 
raises  hackles  on  the  backs  of  students"  necks  because  of  its 
implications  of  student  inferiority. 

Some  professors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  willing  to  make 
limited  concessions  to  the  demise  of  in  loco  parentis  in  things 
like  student  discipline,  living  arrangements,  student  publica- 
tions, and  social  affairs  while  insisting  that  students  lack  suffi- 
cient experience  and  knowledge  to  have  a  voice  in  course 
content,  curriculum,  and  admission  requirements. 

Juxtaposed  against  this  view  are  the  recommendations  of 
the  prestigious  1 96!S  Hazcn  Report  oti  the  Student  in  Higher 
Education  which  urged  student  representation  in  educational 
policy  making,  rule  making  and  enforcement  to  involve 
students  with  administration  and  faculty  as  partners  in  the 
whole  academic  enterprise. 

The  varying  views  represented  in  these  three  samples  are 
present  as  well  at  La  Salle.  The  demand  for  greater  student 
autonomy  in  setting  visiting  hour  regulations  in  the  residence 
halls,  for  example,  met  with  a  full  range  of  faculty  and  ad- 


ministration reactions,  from  adamant  opposition  to  adamant 
support.  The  eventual  decision  to  relax  parietal  regulations 
last  Spring  and  to  simultaneously  establish  a  system  for  more 
extensive  student  participation  in  making  and  enforcing  both 
policies  and  rules  in  the  residence  halls  continues  to  rankle 
some  while  pleasing  others. 

Yel  lor  better  or  worse.  La  Salle  i->  well  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  citizen-community  type  of  relationship  with  students 
Provision  is  now  made  tor  voting  student  representation  at 
the  highest  governance  level,  short  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
i.e.  on  College  Council,  and  on  all  major  standing  and  ad  hoc 
committees.  Student  representation  extends  as  well  to  depart- 
ment boards.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
student  participation  on  major  questions  such  as  curriculum, 
tenure,  and  advancement  in  rank  still  varies  from  department 
to  department. 

How  far  this  transformation  at  La  Salle  will  go.  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  it.  and  its  long  term  effects  are  enormously 
difficult  to  assess.  Undoubtedly  the  movement  here  is  a  part 
of  the  worldwide  Zeitgeist,  as  reflected  in  the  court  decisions 
referred  to  earlier,  and  of  the  general  anti-institution,  pro- 
individual  milieu  of  contemporary  society.  A  specific  catalyst 
at  La  Salle  was  the  set  of  guidelines  developed  in  1969-70  by 
a  college-wide  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Brother 
Emery  Mollenhauer.  F.S.C.  recommending  how  policies  and 
major  decisions  governing  college  life  should  be  made  in  the 
future.  Those  recommendations,  which  have  now  become 
part  of  college  government,  took  an  unequivocal  stand  in 
support  of  the  principle  that  parties  who  would  be  most  in- 
fluenced by  decisions  must  have  a  voice  in  making  them. 


Sequent  and  informal  student-faculty  discussions  such  as  the  one  pictured  above  permeate  the  college  community. 
|La  Salle,  Fall  1971 
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SHARING  POWER— continued 


The  machinery  for  implementing  these  recommendations  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory  as  far  as  student  participation  is 
concerned,  however.  While  the  Faculty  Senate,  as  a  consti- 
tutionally organized  and  conducted  body,  represents  the 
faculty  in  policy  and  decision  making  matters,  students  at 
present  are  only  beginning  to  develop  such  a  body. 

Student  government  at  La  Salle,  as  elsewhere,  has  virtually 
lost  its  credibility  to  students.  About  three  years  ago  at  the 
heiuht  of  the  anti-institution  movement  that  was  sweeping 
across  campuses.  La  Salle's  student  leaders  chose  to  ignore 
their  own  constitution  by  failing  to  convene  officers  to  con- 
duct business,  and  for  a  while  ceased  to  have  any  formal 
claim  to  representing  the  student  body.  Ironically  this  act  of 
political  suicide  left  "the  student  body  without  a  viable  form 
of  self  government  just  at  the  time  when  their  insistence  on 
having  a  genuine  voice  in  the  councils  that  govern  their  lives 
had  been  "granted.  When  their  time  had  come  to  La  Salle,  the 
student  body  as  a  political  entity  turned  out  to  be  ill-prepared 
in  any  structural,  governmental  sense  to  assume  an  institu- 
tional leadership  role.  This  is  not  to  say  that  individual 
student  leaders  were  without  governing  skills. 

Last  Spring,  under  strong  pressure  from  the  administra- 
tion, students  reinstituted  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment that  attends  to  non-curricular  aspects  of  student  life. 
Paralleling  the  new  Student  Government  Association  is  an 
Academic  Affairs  Commission  comprised  of  students  from 
the  boards  of  each  of  the  academic  departments.  The  two 
groups  have  no  formal  relationships  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
problematic  at  this  time  whether  either  group  has  the  clout 
that  only  strong  and  extensive  student  body  support  can 
provide. 

Despite  this  situation,  a  surprising  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made  in  broadening  the  base  of  authority  to  include  the 
student  body.  In  part  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  hand- 
ful of  students  who  have  been  willing  to  work  with  imperfect 
structures,  and  in  part  by  an  administration  which  did  not 
demand  that  students  set  their  own  house  in  order  before 
occupying  places  on  College  Council  and  on  the  various 
committees  that  assist  in  making  policy,  reviewing  current 
programs,  and  recommending  new  directions.  While  to  a 
large  extent,  it  is  still  a  benign  administration  philosophically 
committed  to  the  course  of  shared  power  that  continues  to 
preserve  the  reality  of  student  influence  at  La  Salle,  one 
hopes  for  a  more  solid  footing  than  that — a  foundation  firmly 
anchored  in  a  representative  student  government  that  has 
credibility  to  students,  faculty,  and  administration  alike. 

In  the  meantime,  as  student  government  goes  about  the 
business  of  re-establishing  itself,  student  influence  is  being  felt, 
and  with  student-made  appointments  to  critical  committees, 
the  base  of  authority  broadened.  In  the  Student  Affairs  area 
alone  students  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  have  been  ex- 
tended voting  positions  on  all  committees.  Out  of  those  com- 
mittees have  come  a  new  faculty-student  judiciary,  new  pro- 
cedures for  governing  the  residence  halls,  a  student  publica- 
tions board  which  exercises  authority  over  the  Collegian  and 
Explorer,  a  college  policy  governing  drug  abuse,  policy 
guidelines  governing  uses  of  Hayman  Hall,  approval  of  a 
new  design  for  the  college  ring,  a  new  program  for  inter- 
national students,  and  a  full  review  of  the  collegers  athletic 
program. 

La  Salle's  experience  in  sharing  power  with  students  is. 
of  course,  still  limited,  but  predictably  it  is  already  apparent 
that  neither  Nirvana  nor  Armageddon  will  be  the  end  result. 
One  finds  that  students,  when  they  suspect  they  have  bogus 
authority,  are  neither  more  nor  less  derisive  than  faculty 
and  administrators  in  similar  circumstances,  and  when  their 
power  is  genuine  are  neither  more  nor  less  responsible  in 
exercising  it. 

It   is  also  evident   that  all  the  parties  involved — students. 


faculty 'and  administration — are  finding  that  sharing  power 
makes  enormous  demands  on  one's  time.  I  am  confident  that 
no  matter  what  the  political  and  philosophical  climate  on 
campus  the  limits  of  available  time  for  governance  matters 
will  have  a  strong  restraining  influence  on  further  transfor- 
mation of  power  and  that  we  will  continue  to  have  an 
administration  with  substantial  powers  reserved  to  itself.  That 
being  the  case,  students  can  be  expected  to  press  for  an 
increasingly  decisive  voice  in  the  appointment  of  adminis- 
trators, a  press  that  already  is  well  advanced  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty. 

Inevitably  misgivings  and  questions  will  abound  in  some- 
thing as  open-ended,  dynamic,  and  threatening  as  changes  in 
power  relationships.  This  is  the  situation  at  La  Salle  now.  But 
the  deepest  concern  of  many  on  campus  is  not  over  sharing 
power  with  students.  Most  accept  student  claims  in  that 
direction  as  having  been  generally  legitimate.  What  troubles 
many  of  us  is  that  so  much  energy  and  time  are  being 
invested  in  political  relationships  between  the  College  and 
students,  hardly  the  main  arena  in  which  educators  want  or 
are  best  prepared  to  engage  them,  that  there  is  real  danger  to 
our  teaching  and  learning  relationships. 

I  think  it  is  the  urgency  of  this  concern,  felt  by  so  many 
of  us.  coupled  with  the  accomplished  fact  of  student  influence 
on  the  management  of  College  affairs,  that  will  now  swing 
the  pendulum  away  from  authority  concerns  and  toward 
mutual  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  at  La  Salle. 
But  whatever  else  the  future  may  hold,  there  is  not  likel} 
to  be  a  reversal  in  the  inclusion  of  students  in  decision  mak- 
ing. Their  time  is  at  hand,  and  the  College  will  continue  tc 
do  all  it  can  to  help  them  use  the  opportunity  well. 


Dr.  Thomas  N.  McCarthy  has  been  La  Salle's  vice  presideii 
for  student  affairs  since  1970.  A  former  director  of  the  col 
lege's  Counseling  Center  and  a  member  of  the  La  Salle  stal 
since  1952,  he  holds  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  th\ 
Catholic  University  and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  <l 
Ottawa. 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 
FINANCIAL  REPORT 
1970-71 


To  the  President  and  Trustees  of  La  Salle  College: 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  annual  Financial  Report  of 
La  Salle  College  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1971. 
The  report  contains  the  Accountants'  Opinion  of  Robert  A. 
O'Connell  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  on 
the  financial  statements  of  the  College.  It  also  statistically 
and  graphically  illustrates  some  of  the  important  areas  of 
increasing  costs,   continuing  development,   and   growth. 

The  accounts  of  the  College  are  maintained  and  its  re- 
ports are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
accounts  and  financial  statements  clearly  segregate  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  each  major  fund  grouping  as  re- 
flected in  the  Comparative  Statement  of  Financial  Con- 
ditions— Form  I. 

CURRENT  FUNDS— 

Current  Funds  represent  the  operating  accounts  of  the 
College,  including  not  only  those  related  to  the  educational 
and  general  activities,  but  also  to  those  that  record  the 
operating  results  of  the  Auxiliary  Enterprises— residence 
halls,  food  services,  campus  store,  and  College  Union. 

The  total  College  current  fund  operations  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  30,  1971,  resulted  in  an  excess  of  revenues 
over  expenditures,  and  appropriations  to  other  funds,  of 
$26,042.50  (see  form  2).  This  amount  of  excess  revenue 
compares  with  the  projected  amount  of  excess  revenue  of 
$22,260.00  (see  page  3  of  1969-70  report)  and  the  excess 
revenue  of  1969-70,  of  $152,682.14. 

CURRENT  REVENUES— 

Total  current  revenues  increased  22%  over  1969-70, 
from  $8,895,141.15  in  1969-70  to  $10,907,792.23  in  1970-71. 

This  increase  in  current  revenues  again  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  La  Salle  College.  It  was  due  primarily  to 
the  largest  increase  in  tuition  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
plus  an  increase  in  enrollment,  and  to  a  record  breaking 
$1,170,758.94  in  Gifts  and  Grants. 

Following  a  bi-annual  consideration  of  tuition  increases, 
full-time  tuition  was  increased  from  $1,350  and  $1,450  to 
$1,600  and  $1,700,  and  part-time  tuition  from  $30  per  credit 
hour  to  $38  per  credit  hour.  This  increase  in  tuition,  plus 
an  increase  in  enrollment,  produced  an  additional  $1,496,- 
854.99  in  tuition  and  fees  over  that  of  1969-70  (see  form  2). 


TOTAL  CURRENT  REVENUES 

1970-71      $10,907,792.23 

1968-69     8,248,632.33 

1966-67     6,396,191.45 

1964-65     5,248,882.63 

1962-63     4,267,562.96 


Total  current  revenue  for  1971-72  is  projected  at 
$10,837,000  as  compared  with  $10,907,792.23  for  1970-71. 
This  projection  decrease  of  $70,792.23  is  based  on  an  in- 
crease in  tuition  and  fees  of  $492,000,  due  to  an  increase 
in  enrollment  of  about  300,  offset  by  a  decrease  in  Gifts 
and  Grants  (capital  giving)  resulting  from  a  conservative 
projection  excluding  the  1970-71  HEW  classroom  building 
construction  grant  of  $494,000  which  will  not  be  repeated 
in  1971-72. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES— 

La  Salle  College,  like  most  other  colleges,  has  found 
itself  confronted  with  ever  mounting  financial  challenges. 
Costs  continue  to  rise  in  all  areas,  academic  and  non- 
academic  Salary  and  wage  increases  and  the  acquisition 
of  additional  personnel  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  increased  costs. 

Total  salary  and  wage  costs  for  1970-71  were  18%  over 
those  of  1969-70,  from  $4,516,992.06  in  1969-70  to  $5,317,- 
148.50  in  1970-71.  This  increase  was  due  to  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Faculty  Salary  Scale  averaging  an  increase  of  11% 
to  14%,  and  an  equivalent  increase  to  administrators  and 
staff.  The  remaining  percent  of  increase  was  largely  due  to 
increase  in  personnel. 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

1970-71      $5,317,148.50 

1968-69     4,195,112.83 

1966-67     3,396,644.57 

1964-65     2,680,033.79 

1962-63     2,076,585.46 


Increased  instructional  costs,  other  than  salaries  an<: 
wages,  skyrocketing  insurance  premiums,  inflationary  in 
terest  rates,  continuously  rising  cost  of  hospital  insuranca 
climbing  utlity  rates,  and  the  accumulated  maintenandj 
needs  of  the  physical  plant  have  been  major  contributing 
factors  to  increased  operating  costs. 

Total   instruction   costs,   including  salaries  and  wages,  inj 
creased  16%    over  1969-70,  from   $3,040,437.20  in   1969-7 
to  $3,535,737.77  in  1970-71.  It  is  expected  that  these  cosl 
will   increase  an  additional  7%   in  1971-72. 

The  cost  of  Staff  Benefits  increased  31%  over  1969-7': 
from  $295,955.75  in  1969-70  to  $386,658.49  in  1970-70 
The  principal  cause  of  the  increase  was  the  introduction  i 
the  Christian  Brothers  to  the  TIAA-CREF  Retirement  ar 
Life  Insurance  Programs,  and  another  increase  in  hospit, 
insurance. 

Because  of  another  increase  in  hospital  insurance,  a 
other  increase  in  Social  Security  rates  and  maximum  ba; 
and    because    of   our    initiation    into    Unemployment    Cor 
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pensation   Insurance,  it  is  expected   that  Staff  Benefits  wil 
increase  an  additional  30%    in  1971-72. 


STAFF  BENEFITS 

1970-71    $386,658.49 

1968-69    299,080.31 

1966-67    197,753.81 

1964-65    132,487.22 

1962-63    47,147.64 


Regarding  the  maintenance  of  our  physical  plant,  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  obsolescence  considering  the 
fact  that  three  of  our  principal  buildings  are  forty  years  old 
land  that  several  of  our  lesser  buildings  are  considerably 
older. 

Moreover,  we  are  just  now  completing  facilities,  Olnev 
Hall  and  Hayman  Hall,  that  equal  the  square  footage  of 
about  one-half  of  the  balance  of  the  campus.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  these  additional  200,000  square  feet  and  the  opera- 
tional complexities  accompanying  the  buildings  will  require 

substantial  increase  in  the  structural  and  personnel  re- 
quirements of  the  Physical  Plant  Department. 

The  1970-71  operation  and  maintenance  cost  increased 
16%  over  that  of  1969-70,  from  $570,810.59  in  1969-70  to 
$660,547.63  in  1970-71.  It  is  expected  that  1971-72  costs 
will  increase  20%  over  1970-71,  made  up  of  additional 
custodian,  mechanics,  and  supervisory  personnel,  and  about 

$20,000  pump  in  the  cost  of  heat,  light,  and  water. 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT 

1970-71     $660,547.63 

1968-69    482,563.92 

1966-67    428,258.57 

1964-65    392,211.19 

1962-63    328,449.42 


ECURITY— 

Security  costs  in  1970-71  increased  42%  over  1969-70, 
rom  $117,225.66  in  1969-70  to  $166,256.93  in  1970-71. 
he  principal  cause  of  this  increase  was  the  introduction 
rf  co-education  and  the  need  for  establishing  three  addi- 
pnal  24  hour  posts  in  the  areas  of  the  residence  halls. 
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SECURITY 

1970-71     .... 

$166,256.93 

1968-69    

86,601.34 

1966-67    .... 

61,199.29 

1964-65    

48,353.84 

1962-63    

26.616.60 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

1970-71     $8,668,571.12 

1968-69     7,171,189.30 

1966-67     5,738,507.19 

1964-65     4,549,452.76 

1962-63     3,694,183.16 


STUDENT  AID  OUT  OF  CURRENT  FUNDS— 

The  increase  in  Student  Aid,  out  of  current  funds,  has 
generally  followed  the  percentage  of  increase  in  tuition. 
Both  student  aid  out  of  current  funds  and  tuition  increased 
19%  over  1969-70,  from  $543,368.49  in  1969-70  to 
$649,262.98  in  1970-71.  The  1971-72  projection  shows  an 
additional  increase  of  11%  caused  by  greater  participation 
rather  than  by  a  tuition  adjustment. 


STUDENT  AID 

(Out  of  Current  Funds) 

1970-71     $649,262.09 

1968-69    569,106.49 

1966-67    411,759.58 

1964-65    319,257.48 

1962-63    251,524.88 


It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Food  Service  De- 
partment has  recorded  a  gain  of  $10,152.58  as  compared 
with  the  loss  of  $76,365.26  for  1969-70.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  management  economies  rather  than 
through  an  increase  in  menu  prices.  Also,  we  point  out  that 
the  Campus  Store  has  recorded  another  annual  gain  as  com- 
pared with  the  $63,979.04  loss  of  1968-69.  The  gain  for  1970- 
71  is  $6,135.71.  According  to  national  surveys  these  are 
excellent  adjustments. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  a  rather  substantial  increase  in 
room  rent  ($100),  low  occupancy  again  did  not  produce 
sufficient  residence  halls  revenue  over  expenditures  to 
cover  the  total  amount  of  principal  due  on  the  residence 
halls  bonds.  The  shortage  amounted  to  $32,655  out  of  a 
required  $64,227.59.  However,  the  projections  for  1971-72 
are  most  encouraging.  There  is  an  indication  that  occupancy 
will  be  close  to  capacity. 
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APPROPRIATIONS— 

Financially,  the  excess  of  current  revenues  over  current 
expenditures  is  the  life  blood  of  our  structure.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  funds  to  the  needs  of  other  funds  builds 
our  buildings,  buys  our  equipment,  pays  the  principal  on 
our  long-term  indebtedness  and  increases  our  assurance  of 
continued   existence   through    increased   endowment   funds. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

1970-71      $2,239,221.11 

1968-69     1,077,443.03 

1966-67     657,684.26 

1964-65     699,429.87 

1962-63     573,379.80 


Appropriations  for  1970-71  were  86%  higher  than  th 
appropriations  for  1969-70,  from  $1,202,885.48  in  1969-7 
to  the  1970-71  amount  of  $2,239,221.11.  For  detailed  appl 
cation  see  Form  3. 

The    appropriations    projections    for    1971-72    indicate 
sharp  reduction  of  one  million  dollars  to  a   total  availabl 
of  $1,216,185. 

In  considering  Debt  Service,  all   interest  is  recorded  as 
Current   Expenditure,   not  as  an   appropriation.  The  intere 
expense    for    the    1970-71     debt    service    was    $249,761.5- 
Interest  paid  on  1970-71  construction  loans  was  capitalize 
into  the  building  costs. 


IN   SUMMARY— 

Current  Revenues 
1970-71     


.$10,907,792.: 


iu 


I 


^^^i 


Current  Expenditures 

1970-71     8,668.571.12 

Excess  of  Current  Revenue  over 

Current    Expenditures    2,239,221.11 

Appropriated  to  Endowments,  Plant 

Funds  and  Debt  Service,  and  Agency  funds.  .  2,213,178.51 
Amount  remaining  in 

Current    Funds    $        26,042.60 


I 


Jctober  12,  1971 


Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 


/ 


* 


-a  Salle,  Fall  1971 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 
SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1971 
FORM  3 


Unallocated 

Current 

Funds 


Student  loan 
Funds 


FUND  BALANCES— JUNE  30,  1970  309,088.02 

Additions  (Deductions): 

Current  Fund  Revenues   10,907,792.23 

Current  Fund  Expenditures    (8,668,571.12) 

Adjustments  for  Transactions  of  Prior  Fiscal  Year 16,495.95 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government • 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College • 

Interest  on  Student  Loans  Collected   * 

Student  Loan  Principal  and  Interest  Cancelled  Due  to 

Teaching,  Death,  and  Bankruptcy • 

Student  Loan  Collection  and  Administrative  Costs • 

Gifts  and  Earnings  (not  including  HEW  and  Capital  Gifts)  .  .  (213,611.60) 

Endowment  Principal  Transferred  to  Current  Funds 124,410.27 

Intra-Fund  Adjustments    • 

Debt  Service  Funds  Deposited  with  Trustee (134,248.08) 

Principal  on  Residence  Halls  and  College  Union  Bonds  ...  • 

Principal  on  Mortgage  Obligations (169,797.13) 

Principal  on  Short-Term  Bank  Loans (400,000.00) 

Educational  and  General  Equipment   (190,083.50) 

General  Plant  Equipment   (90,111.31) 

Buildings  and  Major  Improvements   (1,068,392.22) 

Improvements  Other  than  Buildings   (33,313.67) 

Supplemental  Retirement  Funds  Deposited  with  Trustees.  .  (54,527.22) 

FUND  BALANCES— JUNE  30,  1971  335,130.62 


2,773,747.06 


421,035. 


393,509.00 
43,722.55 
24,220.93 

(57,499.59) 
(18,293.93) 


1 430 


3,159,406.02 


285,14 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  1971 


Retirement  of 

Indebtedness 

Funds 


Net  Investment 

in 

Plant 


Supplemental 

Retirement 

Funds 


Other 

Agency 

Funds 


Total 
Balances 
of  Funds 


684,402.42  12,631,217.36  62.222.78 


180,596.35 


19,769,322.22 


(531.93) 


134,248.08 
(92,000.00) 


(25,153.96) 


92,000.00 
169,797.13 
400,000.00 
190,083.50 

90,111.31 
1,068,392.22 

33,313.67 


54,527.22 


(12,717.28) 


10,907,792.23 

(8,668,571.12) 

(26,507.95) 

393,509.00 

43,722.55 

24,220.93 

(57,499.59) 
(18,293.93) 


(12,717.28) 


4,785.90  726,118.57  14,649,761.23  116,750.00  167,879.07  22,354,977.06 


E,Fall  1971 
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ASSETS 


At  June  30,  1971,  1970,  and  1961 
Form  1 

1970-71 


CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  Short-Term  Investments   460,167.63 

Accounts    Receivable    501,600.83 

Inventories   165,554.40 

Deferred   Charges    67,663.36 

Due  from  Student  Loan  Funds   317,343.80 

Due  from  Other  Funds 24,248.81 

Total  Current  Funds   _1_,536,578.83 

STUDENT  LOAN    FUNDS: 

Cash    121,552.67 

Notes    Receivable    3,037,853.35 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 3,159,406.02 

FUNDS  FUNCTIONING  AS   ENDOWMENTS: 

Bonds,  Stock,  Mortgages,  Trusts,  Objects 

of  Art,  and  Other  Investments   3,199,931.55 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments 3,199,931.55 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  indebtedness  Funds  on 

Deposit  with  Trustees 726,118.57 

Due  from  Current  Funds   

Investment— Long-Term  Receivable   197,649.85 

Buildings  and  Grounds 15,589,359.01 

Buildings  Under  Construction   5,999,581.97 

Improvements  Other  than  Buildings    653,157.04 

Apparatus,  Furniture,  and  Libraries 3,392,868.68 

Total   Plant   Funds    26,558,735.12 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and   Investments    137,469.09 

Due  from  Employees  and  Others 12,486.31 

Due  from  Current  Funds   134,673.67 

Total  Agency  Funds    284,629.07 

GRAND    TOTAL    34,739,280.59 


BALANC 


1969-70 

$ 


3,111,180.22 
3,111,180.22 


684,402.42 

100,000.00 

207,993.96 

15,439,968.86 

2,434,365.89 

617,736.37 

3,140,648.84 

22,625,11634 


82,152.65 

21,531.51 

139,134.97 

242,81 9.TT 
30,233,191.29 


1960-61 


J 


596,506.16 

198,959.34 

i 

256,065.57 

179,115.29 

177,096.37 

108,225.80 

1 

137,084.87 

44,845.25 

; 

279,481.56 

22,312.88 

34,094.01 

18,516.51 

1,480,328.54 

571,975.05 

125,422.03 

72,179.87 

j 

2,648,325.03 

226,640.00 

2,773,747.06 

298,819.87 

1,434,700.23 


1,434,700.23 


182,729.0; 


9,222,300.5 

2,450,907.5 

142,955.2 

1,340,677.3 


i 


13,339,569.8 


12,506.1 

7,071.5 

56,774.8 


76,352.4 


15,721,417.4 
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HEET 


IABILITIES 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1960-61 


114,096.12 
328,336.78 
581,574.39 
135,046.91 
42,394.01 
335,130.62 


URRENT  FUNDS: 

Accounts  Payable   

Salaries,  Interest,  and  Other  Accruals 

Deferred  Income 

Due  to  Other  Funds    

Current  Funds  Allocated  to  Commitments   

Current  Fund  Balance — Unallocated    

Total    Current    Funds    1,536,578.83 

rUDENT  LOAN   FUNDS: 

Capital   Contribution — U.S.    Government    2,814  826.47 

Capital  Contribution — La  Salle  College   344,579.55 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds   3,159,406.02 

JNDS  FUNCTIONING  AS  ENDOWMENTS: 

Principal  of  Funds — 

Restricled    285,145.65 

Unrestricted    2,914,785.90 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments   3,199,931.55 

ANT  FUNDS: 

Housing,  Dining,  College  Union 

Systems   Bonds   Payable    3,264,000.00 

Mortgage  Obligations 3,320,855.32 

short-Term   Construction   Loans    4,598,000.00 

Other  Short-Term   Loans    

Total  Bonds,  Mortgages,  and 

Short-Term    Loans    Payable    11,182,855.32 

^et  Investment  in  Plant 15,375,879.80 

Total   Plant  Funds    26,558,735.12 

iENCY  FUNDS: 

supplemental  Retirement  Funds  on 

Deposit  with  Trustee   

Vork-Study  and  E.  O.  G.  Funds 

)ther  Agency  Funds 

Total  Agency  Funds   


116,750.00 

3,613.25 

164,265.82 


284,629.07 

GRAND    TOTAL     34,739,280.59 


128,531.28 
311,910.36 
453,214.70 
238,275.47 
39,308.71 
309,088.02 
1,480,328.54 


2,475,312.15 
298,434.91 

2,773,747.06 


421,035.90 
2,690,144.32 
3,111,180.22 


3,356,000.00 

3,501,496.56 

1,952,000.00 

500,000.00 

9,309,496.56 
13,315,619.78 
22,625,116.34 


62,222.78 

9,603.41 

170,992.94 

242,81 9/13" 

30,233,191.29 


55,050.02 

97,596.18 

205,916.49 

56,834.84 

1,859.27 

154,718.25 

571,975.05 


265,122.00 

33,697.87 

298,819.87 


18,642.83 
1,416,057.40 
1,434,700.23 


2,372,000.00 
1,945,997.90 
2,392,178.64 


6,710,176.54 

6,629,393.26 

13,339,569.80 


76,352.46 

76,352.46 

15,721,417.41 


\  Salle,  Fall  1971 
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FORECAST  FOR  1972  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUND 
REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  the  years  ended  June  30,  1971,  1970,  and  1961 
Form  2 


Forecast 

Year  Ending 

)une30, 1972 

$ 

CURRENT   REVENUE: 

Educational  and  General — 

.  ,.  ...        8,043,000.00 

Tuition  and  Fees   

"  .  _      ,  615,000.00 

Gifts  and  Grants   

Activities  Related  to 

Instruction    Departments    

,     Q„tc  .  .  .  308,000.00 

Income  from  Investments    

,  ,     .  ...  60,000.00 

Athletics    

General  Administrative  Revenues 9j, 000.00 

Total  Educational  and  General   9,225,000.00 

.     „  1,612,000.00 

Auxiliary  Enterprises   : — 

J       ,  r-           .  d     =„.,=                                                       .  •     10,837,000.00 
Total  Current  Revenue — ! : 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES: 

Educational  and  General — 

3,700,182.00 

nstruction    

...       .  ...  322,651.00 

Libraries    

Activities  Related  to 

Instruction    Departments    85,580.00 

r      ,     .  c       .  256,246.00 

Student  Services    

_      ,      ,    .    ,.   .,-  84,813.00 

Student  Activities    

A  ,  ,   f.  266,673.00 

Athletics    

Alumni,  Development,  News  Bureau, 

.   ',  „„,  283,613.00 

and    Placement    

General   Institutional   Expenses    972,649.00 

_     „  D        (■.  505,347.00 

Staff  Benefits    

General   Administration    301,616.00 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of 

„.      ■     ,  Di,„t  776,304.00 

Physical  Plant 

Total  Educational  and  General   7,555,674.00 

StudentAid    729'14100 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  1-550-00000 

Total  Current  Expenditures   9,834,815.00 

Less:  Capital  Items 

Includes  Above  (214,000.00) 

9,620,815.00 

Net  Appropriations  to  Other  Funds   1,195,000.00 

Net  Increase  in  Current  Funds   21,185.00 

Total  Current  Expenditures   10,837,000.00 


Statement 

Year  Ended 

|une30, 1971 


74.22 

7,551,428.77 

6 

05.68 

1,170,758.94 

1 

00.96 

108,625.55 

0 

02.84 

306,638.58 

o 

00.55 

58,175.29 

o 

00.88 

136,449.88 

0 

85.13 

9,332,077.01 

8 

14.87 

1,575,715.22 

1 

100.00 

10,907,792.23 

10 

34.14 

3,497,518.18 

02.98 

296,819.98 

00.79 

150,174.38 

02.36 

280,669.95 

00.78 

62,941.79 

02.46 

209,603.18 

02.62 

266,376.78 

08.98 

555,235.34 

04.66 

386,658.49 

02.78 

304,806.77 

07.17 

660,547.63 

69.72 

6,671,352.47 

06.73 

649,262.98 

14.30 

1,538,039.17 

90.75 

8,858,654.62 

(01.97) 

(190,083.50) 

88.78 

8,668,571.12 

11.03 

2,213,178.51 

00.19 

26,042.60 

100.00 

10,907,792.23 
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Statement 

Year  Ended 

June  30,  1961 


% 


M. 573. 78 

68.07 

2,211,938.47 

69.07 

k),207.64 

08.79 

146,439.00 

04.57 

h  ,032.09 

01.91 

21,954.71 

00.69 

>~"6.48 

03.01 

48,466.51 

01.51 

69,304.46 

00.77 

12,454.73 

00.39 

4,168.74 

00.95 
83.50 

69,043.83 
2,510,297.41 

02.16 

7,043.19 

78.39 

[8,098.26 

16.50 

691,983.96 

21.61 

5,141.45 

100.00 

3,202,281.21 

100.00 

INDEPENDENT  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

ROBERT  A.  O'CONNELL  &  CO. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1320  WESTERN  SAVING   FUND  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  19107 


0,437.20 

34.17 

972,056.41 

30.33 

7,984.08 

03.13 

89,262.81 

02.79 

3,052.86 

01.27 

16,909.03 

00.53 

3,995.38 

02.52 

54,229.91 

01.69 

4,785.29 

00.73 

12,375.72 

00.39 

6,697.81 

02.10 

67,534.03 

02.11 

3,310.49 

02.96 

56,603.91 

01.77 

1,904.79 

05.98 

230,931.90 

07.22 

5,955.77 

03.33 

45,037.58 

01.40 

4,891.75 

02.98 

188,528.25 

05.89 

3,810.59 

06.41 
65.58 

272,831.99 
2,006,301.54 

08.53 

3,825.99 

62.65 

•3,368.49 

06.11 

195,250.59 

06.10 

7,667.66 

17.06 
88.75 

634,151.65 
2,835,703.78 

19.80 

1,862.14 

88.55 

2,606.17) 

(02.28) 
86.47 

(51,165.24) 
2,784,538.54 

(01.60) 

2,255.97 

86.95 

),203.34 

11.81 

311,845.15 

09.74 

2,682.14 

01.72 
100.00 

105,897.52 
3,202,281.21 

03.31 

5,141.45 

100.00 

October  6,  1971 

Reverend  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
20th  Street  and  Olney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet 
of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  as  of 
June  30,  1971  and  the  related  statements  of  income  and 
accumulated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  and 
have  reviewed  the  accounting  procedures  of  the  College 
and  the  system  of  internal  control.  Our  examination 
was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures 
as  we  considered  applicable   in   the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  annexed  balance  sheet  and  the 
related  statements  of  revenue  and  expenses  and  accumu- 
lated funds  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30, 
1971  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
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"Law  and  Order"— A  New  Approach 


La  Salle's  sociology  department  has 
been  taking  a  different  approach  to  the 
explosive  "Law  and  Order"  issue  by  of- 
fering a  bachelor  of  arts  program  in 
criminal  justice  in  both  its  day  and 
evening  divisions. 

The  course  is  available  to  both  "in 
service"  (police,  court,  and  correction 
officers,  etc.)  and  "pre-service"  men  and 
women.  Criminal  Justice  has  been  of- 
fered on  numerous  campuses  since  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  was  passed  in  1968  to  provide  fed- 
eral funding  for  students  interested  in 
criminal  justice  careers. 

Unlike  other  colleges.  however. 
La  Salle's  program  does  not  emphasize 
the  "Dick  Tracy"  approach  by  offering 
courses  on  crime  detection  techniques 
and  investigative  methods. 

"Our  program  is  rather  unique,"  ex- 
plains Finn  Hornum,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  who  has  been  one  of 
the  prime  movers  behind  the  college's 
criminal  justice  operation. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  teach  such 
techniques  as  traffic  patterns  or  riot  con- 
trol. Our  objective  is  to  provide  a  broad 
behavioral  and  social  science  preparation. 
The  policeman  of  the  future  will  be  a 
social  worker.  He  must  be  trained  how 
to  cope  with  the  drunk  .  .  .  how  to  han- 
dle the  domestic  quarrels." 

Officially  known  as  the  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program  (LEEP),"  it  will 
lend  up  to  $1,800  annually  to  students 
for  up  to  four  years  of  study.  After  grad- 
uation, if  a  recipient  of  a  loan  decided 
not  to  pursue  a  career  in  criminal  justice 
he  simply  repays  the  loan  with  interest.  If 
he  does  enter  the  field  professionally,  his 
loan  is  "forgiven"  at  the  rate  of  25% 
for  each  year  of  service. 

Hornum  estimates  that  over  100  "pre- 
service"  day  school  students — have  ob- 
tained A.B.  degrees  in  sociology-criminal 
justice,  and  that  approximately  50  eve- 
ning division  (most  "in  service")  students 
are  currently  going  through  the  program. 
"Many  of  our  majors  have  transferred 
from  other  institutions  because  they 
realize  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  our 
approach  to  the  problem  (of  criminal 
justice),"  says  Hornum  who  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  area's  foremost  experts  in 
the  correctional  field. 

Has  the   program   been   successful   so 
far? 


"At  this  point,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Coffee,  evening  division  dean,  "it's  suc- 
cess probably  can  be  measured  by  (its) 
acceptance.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
on  the  part  of  students  for  the  program 
than  the  funds  available.  Some  students 
have  been  turned  away  by  a  lack  of 
funds." 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
granted  the  college  $75,935  to  cover  ex- 
penses for  1971-72.  "We  will  spend  a 
little  more  than  that  for  the  year, 
though."  says  Coffee. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  LEEP  loan,  a  stu- 
dent must  take  courses  directly  related  to 
the  criminal  justice  field.  Thus,  his  roster 
would  include  such  courses  as  juvenile 
delinquency,  social  deviancy  and  social 
disorganization,  criminology,  penology, 
urban  sociology,  minority  groups,  crimi- 
nal justice  counseling  and  administration. 

Both  Cofiee  and  Hornum  point  out 
that  the  college's  criminal  justice  faculty 
is  probably  as  diversified  and  competent 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  For  example, 
the  Rev.  Van  Bird,  a  black  Episcopal 
minister,  teaches  a  course  in  minority 
groups.  Sister  Mary  Charity  Kohl,  a 
Good  Shepard  nun.  teaches  delinquency. 


Since  most  of  the  evening  division 
criminal  justice  majors  already  have  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  field,  the 
night  sessions  are  "quite  different"  than 
the  day  classes  covering  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

"Because  of  their  (student's)  experi- 
ence, I  will  purposely  emphasize  con- 
troversial areas,"  says  Hornum.  "There's 
a  lot  of  feedback." 

During  one  class  a  few  years  ago, 
most  of  the  students  were  highly  critical 
of  the  police. 

"We  had  this  one  big  highway  patrol- 
man, very  intelligent,  who  listened  for  a 
while."  recalls  Hornum.  "Then  he 
patiently  explained  that,  'Yes,  there  are 
inequities,  but  you  must  remember  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  a  job.'  He  explained 
many  of  the  problems  that  police  face 
during  their  daily  routine  and  got  the 
other  students  thinking.  Exchanges  like 
this  occur  quite  often  in  class. 

"Students  learn  that  you  must  be  just 
as  sympathetic  to  a  (prison)  guard,  who 
has  his  own  problems,  as  to  the  prisoner, 
and  vice-versa.  They  learn  that  if  you 
are  going  to  change  the  system,  you  must 
do  it  within  the  system.  If  a  student  hasi 
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Patrolman    Joseph    Ballard    (left,  lb 
works    out    of   the    2d    Police    Disc 
Harbison  and  Levick  Sts.  and  atten5 
ning  Division  classes  where  he  m.or 
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learned  to  cope  with  the  system,  he 
learns  that  you  can  manipulate  bureau- 
cracy to  get  things  done." 

"The  program  has  really  broadened 
my  scope  of  understanding."  says  Mrs. 
Ruth  Wells,  a  Philadelphia  policewoman 
attached  to  the  Community  Relations 
Bureau.  "We  see  how  they're  doing 
things  in  other  cities,  not  just  Philadel- 
phia. And  we  learn  how  people  in  other 
fields  view  the  police." 

Beside  benefiting  from  the  experience 
of  such  police  officers  are  Mrs.  Wells — 
a  16-year  veteran  on  the  force — to  sup- 
plement the  "textbook  version,"  students 
have  found  field  trips  extremely  benefi- 
cial. 

"They  spend  one  day  a  week  for  a- 
year  getting  practical  experience  at  the 
Parole  Board,  Gratersford  Prison,  the 
Youth  Study  Center,  or  the  Probation 
Center,"  says  Hornum.  "Their  reactions 
(to  such  experience)  is  most  interesting. 

"They  learn  that  the  'system'  is  basi- 
cally imperfect  and  that  it  doesn't 
measure  up  to  their  ideals.  But  with  ex- 
perience and  proper  insights,  they  can 
make  it  better." 


Commonwealth  Officials 
Attend  Campus  Seminars 

Some  15  prominent  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  officials — including  the 
State  Police  Commissioner  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
— recently  attended  classes  at  La  Salle 
College. 

They  participated  in  the  second  labor- 
management  relations  seminar  and  work- 
shop, "An  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Employees  Re- 
lations Act,"  which  was  held  from  Oct.  3 
through  Oct.  7  in  the  College  Union  on 
campus. 

The  program  which  featured  labor- 
management  negotiation  workshops  for 
all  participants  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  and 
directed  by  Robert  J.  Courtney,  Ph.D., 
'41,  professor  of  political  science  and 
president  of  the  college's  faculty  Senate. 
Charles  A.  J.  Halpin.  Esq..  '43,  profes- 
sor of  industrial  relations  at  La  Salle, 
was  curriculum  coordinator. 

"The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
alert   top   state  officials   about   the  com- 


[gy-criminal  justice  along  with  Police- 
Ruth    Wells,    who   works   with    the 
jjnity  Relations  Bureau. 


plexities  of  labor-management  problems 
which  may  arise  incident  to  implementa- 
tion of  Act  195."  said  Dr.  Courtney. 

Participants  at  the  workshop  included: 
Rocco  P.  Urella,  State  Police  Commis- 
sioner; David  E.  Kerr,  executive  direc- 
tor. Liquor  Control  Board,  and  John  R. 
Clark,  D.D.S.,  first  deputy  secretary  of 
health. 

Workshop  speakers  included  Samuel 
B.  Magill,  personnel  development  advisor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ("The  Goals 
of  Government  Management")  and  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Crowley,  professor  of  Industry, 
Philadelphia  Community  College  ("Prep- 
arations for  Negotiations"  and  "The 
Negotiation  Process"). 

Also  featured  were  John  M.  Felice, 
director  of  employee  relations  and  as- 
sistant professor,  industrial  relations  at 
Indiana  State  (Pa.)  University  ("Analysis 
of  the  Public  Employee  Relations  Act"): 
Gerald  McEntee,  international  union  area 
director,  A.F.  of  State.  County  and  Muni- 
cipal Employees.  AFL-CIO  ("The  Goals 
of  Unionism"),  and  Donald  Hammer, 
labor  relations  specialist,  U.S.  Navy  re- 
gional office  ("Collective  Bargaining"). 

J.  Charles  Short.  Esq.,  labor  attorney, 
mediator  and  arbitrator  joined  Dr.  Court- 
ney and  Professor  Halpin  in  conducting 
seminar  sessions  on  "The  Grievance 
Process."  Halpin  also  discussed  "Industrial 
Relations  —  Meaning  and  Importance." 
R.  E.  Wright,  former  regional  director, 
bureau  of  mediation  department  of  labor 
and  industry  for  the  commonwealth,  con- 
ducted a  seminar  covering  "Resource 
Sources  Available." 

Seminar  participants  were  divided  into 
three  negotiating  teams  with  each  team 
comprised  of  two  professional  negotia- 
tors and  one  para-professional  negotiator. 
Each  team  negotiated  opposjte  another 
team  with  all  sessions  recorded  on  video- 
tape for  later  review  and  analysis. 

A  similar  workshop  for  15  other  com- 
monwealth executives  was  held  at 
La  Salle  from  July  11-15.  Participants  at 
that  workshop  included  J.  Finton  Speller. 
M.D.,  Secretary  of  Health,  and  Charles 
L.  Leedham,  M.D.,  director.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Activities. 

Conducting  seminar  sessions  at  the 
earlier  workshop  were  C.  Francis  Sulli- 
van, '39.  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
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AROUND  CAMPUS— continued 


Paul  N.  Wilson  (left),  chairman 
of  the  evening  division  man- 
agement department,  explains 
new  Inner  City  Business  Pro- 
gram to  Garfield  Harris,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Community  Devel- 
opment Corp.:  Brother  Daniel 
W.  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  col- 
lege president,  and  Ragan 
Henry,  Esq.  (right)  who  is 
teaching  the  first  course. 


eration  of  Teachers.  School  District  of 
Philadelphia,  and  John  Ryan.  "51.  chief 
negotiator.  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 

Courses  Offered  For 
Minority  Businessmen 

La  Salle's  Evening  Division  has  initiated 
an  "Inner  City  Business  Program,"  spe- 
cifically designed  to  develop  the  mana- 
gerial skills  of  the  minority  businessman, 
it  was  announced  by  Paul  N.  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  college's  management 
department. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  program  of  its 
kind  ever  offered  by  a  Philadelphia  area 
college,  it  consists  of  two  courses  and  is 
being  offered  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  its  executive 
vice  president,  Garfield  B.  Harris. 

"A  program  of  this  type  for  minority 
businessmen  is  desperately  needed  in  the 
Philadelphia  area."  said  Wilson,  who  is 
also  president  of  Fidelco  Associates,  Inc., 
management  consultants. 

"Banks  often  lose  money  on  their 
loans  because  minority  businessmen  have 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  for  any 
formal  training  that  could  help  them 
explore  some  of  the  problems  they  face 
with  inner-city  businesses.  They  also 
need  some  background  in  such  funda- 
mental management  techniques  available 
in  such  areas  as  marketing,  production, 
accounting,   finance,   and  personnel." 

The  first  course,  "Problems  of  Busi- 
ness in  the  Inner  City,"  a  four  credit 
course,  is  being  taught  by  Ragan  Henry, 
prominent  local  attorney.  It  explores  the 
external  problems  faced  by  minority  en- 
trepreneur. 

"Fundamentals  of  Management  for 
the  Inner  City  Businessman."  exploring 
the  internal  problems  faced  by  a  busi- 
nessman, will  be  offered  in  the  spring 
semester. 

Wilson,  who  has  been  encouraging 
banks  and  civic  organizations  to  help 
sponsor  students  for  the  program,  said 
that  the  training  for  minority  business- 
men  will   extend   beyond   the  classroom. 


"We  hope  to  help  improve  their  skills 
after  the  formal  phase  at  La  Salle  through 
technical  assistance  and  "one-to-one" 
counseling  through  the  Greater  Philadel- 
phia Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion," he  explained. 

Westhead  Gets  Taste  of 
Puerto  Rican  Basketball 

Explorer  basketball  boss  Paul  West- 
head  followed  the  footsteps  of  some 
rather  elite  coaches  this  past  summer 
uhen  he  coached  the  Santurce  team 
of  San  Juan's  business  district  to  a  first 
place  finish  in  the  "Superior"  bounce- 
ball  circuit  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Philadelphia  76er's  Jack  Ramsay, 
the  New  York  Knicks'  Red  Holtzman. 
and  Ken  Loeffler.  the  winningest  coach 
ever  at  La  Salle  (145-30,  .829),  all  spent 
time  coaching  in  that  tiny  country. 

"The  closest  parallel  in  the  states  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  league,"  says  Westhead. 
"would  be  the  old  AAU  league  teams, 
such  as  the  Phillips  Oilers.  The  best 
players  in  Puerto  Rico,  whether  athletes 
from  high  school  or  collegiate  ranks,  or 
from  individual  daytime  professions, 
participate  year  after  year  and  maintain 
their  amateur  status. 

"In  addition,  the  NCAA  allows  any 
United  States  amateur  athlete  with  at 
least  one  parent  of  Puerto  Rican  ancestry 
to  play  in  the  league  with  no  threat  to 
his  eligibility  for  collegiate  competition." 
The  "Superior"  league  had  twelve  pri- 
vately sponsored  teams,  three  (including 
Santurce)  from  San  Juan,  each  playing  a 
28  game  schedule.  Two  six-team  divisions 
engaged  in  intersectional  play.  The  high- 
ly competitive  games  received  first  class 
billing  in  the  press,  and  received  tele- 
vision coverage  at  least  twice  a  week. 

"Most  of  my  players  were  bilingual, 
so  I  really  had  no  language  barrier,"  said 
Westhead.  "but  United  States'  referees 
frequently  faced  the  problem  of  trying 
to  determine  whether  a  player  rambling 
in  Spanish  deserved  a  technical." 

Westhead  said  that  games  were  played 
in  both  outdoor  and  indoor  arenas. 
ranging  from  "caged-in"  tartan  courts  to 
elevated  wooden  floors  built  in  the  center 


of    stadiums.    Santurce's    home    contests 
were  played  on  a  portable  floor  in  the  San  I 
Juan  stadium   'Bithorn'.  where  his  team  I 
averaged     about     5000    spectators,     and 
once  drew  16,000  fans. 

"The    Puerto    Rican    is    an    avid,    in- 
volved  basketball  viewer,   extremely   ac- 
tive   and    emotional."    added    Westhead. 
"Everywhere  we  played,  there  was  plenty  j 
of  spirit  and  vocal  support  by  a  team's  j 
followers.    In   Quebradillas.    a   small   vil- 
lage  which   was  the  home   of  the    1970 
defending    champion    club,    every    game) 
drew  5000 +  .  the  maximum  capacity. 

"But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  mid- 
night bus  rides  back  to  San  Juan  through 
curvy,  narrow  roads  following  road 
games  sometimes  outdid  the  games  in 
excitement. 

Westhead's  squad  captured  their  reg- 
ular season  division  title  with  a  16-10 
log.  despite  the  loss  of  6-8  Tao  Cruz,  a! 
31  year  old.  three-time  Olympian,  to  the 
Pan  American  games,  which  resulted  in 
four  late  season  losses. 

"Every  team  had  its  6-7  or  6-8  center 
and  a  couple  of  6-4  forwards."  said  West- ; 
head,    whose    first    place    finishers    were 
eventually  ousted  in  the  final  game  of  aj| 
playoff  series  by  one  point. 

Under     international     rules,     strategic 
fouling  can  become  a  basic  part  of  thin 
game  since  what  the  U.S.  player  know:' 
as  a  one  shot  foul  generally  results  onhjj 
in  his  getting  possession  out  of  bounds 
Therefore,   the  three  point  play  is  nonl 
existent. 

"I  still  believe  the  United  States  has  th-' 
best  basketball  talent  in  the  world."  West! 
head  said,  ""but  it  definitely  takes  morl 
than  a  few  weeks  for  the  U.S.  collegia) 
to    adjust    to    international    rules.    I    wit 
nessed  the  Puerto  Rican  National  team 
preparing  for  the  Pan  American  gamed 
totally    disrupting    the     touring     Unite 
States'  Development  squad's  patterns  an 
plays  by  continual  clever  fouling,  whic. 
resulted  in  no  penalty  shots  and  a  loss  cjlj 
tempo  by  the  U.S.  It's  not  an  easy  thin 
to  adjust  to.  especially  after  you've  beei 
playing  differently  all  your  life." 
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Charles  A.  J.  Halpin.  Jr.,  Esq.. 
'43.  professor  of  industrial  re- 
lations, conducts  one  of  the 
seminars  which  were  offered 
to  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania executives  on  campus 
in  July  and  October. 


College  Opens  109th  Year 
With  Twice  as  Many  Coeds 

Students  enrolled  at  La  Salle  College 
this  year  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  physics  course  entitled  "Games 
Physicists  Play:"  or  study  "Fundamental 
Theatre  Practices."  or  "Marx  and  Marx- 
ism." or  "Business  Ethics."  or  enroll  in 
an  interdisciplinary  course  co-sponsored 
by  the  English  and  earth  science  depart- 
ments entitled.  "Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment." 

These  are  some  of  the  21  new  courses 
which  were  offered  for  the  first  time 
when  evening  sessions  of  the  college  be- 
gin on  Sept.  7.  and  day  classes  com- 
menced the  following  morning. 

La  Salle  welcomed  some  6.500  stu- 
dents— 3.400  in  the  day  sessions  and 
3.100  at  night  for  its  109th  academic 
year.  Included  were  500  women  in 
the  day  school  —  about  twice  as  many 
as  last  year  when  the  college  became 
completely  coeducational,  and  another 
500  coeds  in  evening  classes. 

Students  taking  liberal  arts  courses 
were  the  first  to  occupy  La  Salle's  new 
$4.2  million  "Olney  Hall"  classroom 
building  which  includes,  among  other 
ultra-modern,  features,  a  planetarium,  an 
amphitheater.  39  classrooms.  15  student 
seminar  and  study  rooms,  and  107  fac- 
ulty office  areas. 

Much  of  College  Hall,  the  campus 
landmark,  has  been  refurbished  to  house 
La  Salle's  School  of  Business.  Science 
students  remain  in  the  Dr.  Roland  Hol- 
royd  Science  Center,  named  after  the 
professor  of  biology  who  is  starting  his 
52nd  year  at  La  Salle. 

Another  new  building  scheduled  to 
open  during  the  1971-72  academic  year 
is  the  S4.0  million  Hayman  Hall  physi- 
cal activities  building  which  will  include 
an  1,800  seat  swimming  pool  and  other 
athletic  facilities. 

Other  new  courses  being  offered  in 
La  Salle's  day  division  include:  Inter- 
;  (national  Economics.  Military  History.  Se- 
lected Topics  in  (Mathematics)  Control 
:  Theory,  and  Psychology:  Theory  in  Per- 
!  tsonality.  Business  Managerial  Economics. 
.[Advanced  Corporation  Finance.  Seminar 


in  Management,  and  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis; Operations  Research  Models. 

New  evening  division  courses  are:  Ad- 
vanced Calculus.  Topology.  Aesthetics  in 
Philosophy.  American  Philosophy.  East- 
ern Philosophy.  Social  Psychology.  In- 
dependent Study  in  Sociological  Theory, 
and  Independent  Study  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

Explorers  to  Compete 
at  Cornhusker  Classic 

The  1971-72  edition  of  La  Salle  Col- 
lege basketball  will  feature  twenty-five 
rugged  contests,  including  participation 
in  the  Cornhusker  Classic  at  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  (December  17  and  18)  and  the 
Quaker  City  Tournament  at  Philadelphia 
(December  27,  28  and  30).  it  was  an- 
nounced by  John  J.  Conboy.  athletic  di- 
rector. 

Second  year  coach  Paul  Westhead's 
Explorer  five  will  highlight  their  road 
show  with  contests  against  Western  Ken- 
tucky at  Bowling  Green.  Ky.  (January 
13).  Loyola  of  the  South  at  New  Orleans 
(January  15).  and  Duquesne  University 
at  Pittsburgh  (February  20). 

The  La  Salle  basketballers  will  appear 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  December  4 
against  Hofstra  University,  travel  to  Mi- 
ami for  a  first-ever  meeting  with  Biscayne 
College  (February  15).  and  renew  ac- 
quaintances with  Holy  Cross  College  at 
Worcester.  Mass.  (February  12).  Op- 
ponents for  the  Husker  are  Baylor.  Idaho 
and  Nebraska  Universities. 

On  the  home  front,  the  Explorers  will 
confront  Notre  Dame  University  (Febru- 
ary 5)  in  the  initial  meeting  between  the 
two  schools.  Other  colorful  Palestra  op- 
ponents include:  Niagara  University  (De- 
cember 8);  Tulsa  University  (December 
1 1 ).  and  Syracuse  University  (February 
23). 

Quaker  City  Tourney  entries  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Explorers  are  Boston  College, 
Fairfield.  Manhattan.  Massachusetts. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Villa- 
nova. 


The  1971-72  Schedule: 

DECEMBER— 1.  Lehigh:  4.  Hofstra*: 
(Madison  Square  Garden):  8,  Niagara; 
11.  Tulsa;  13,  at  West  Chester*;  17  and 
18.  at  Cornhusker  Classic:  27.  28  and 
30.  Quaker  City  Tournament. 

JANUARY— 5.  St.  Joseph's*;  8.  La- 
fayette; 13.  at  Western  Kentucky:  15.  at 
Loyola  (N.O.):  20.  American*;  26.  Penn- 
sylvania: 29.  at  Canisius. 

FEBRUARY— 2,  Temple*;  5,  Notre 
Dame:  7.  at  Drexel*:  12.  at  Holy  Cross; 
15.  at  Biscayne;  20.  at  Duquesne:  23. 
Syracuse:  26,  Villanova. 
*MiddIe  Atlantic  Conference  University 
Eastern  Section  Game. 


200,000th  Patron  Visits 
Summer  MUSIC  THEATRE 

"Sometime  during  the  first  week  of 
September."  says  Dan  Rodden.  founder 
and  managing  director  of  La  Salle's 
MUSIC  THEATRE,  "we  reached  a  very 
significant  milestone  —  our  200.000th 
patron." 

"I  can't  be  quite  sure  exactly  when  it 
happened."  adds  Rodden.  "because  we 
are  a  little  hazy  about  statistics  for  the 
first  couple  of  seasons." 

The  tenth  season  of  MUSIC  THE- 
ATRE in  1971  was  not  a  record-breaker 
although  20,000  patrons — about  85% 
of  capacity  —  attended  performances  of 
"Knickerbocker  Holiday"  and  Rodgers' 
and  Hammerstein's  "Allegro." 

"We  are  not  likely  ever  again  to 
touch  last  year's  record  attendance  for 
'Man  of  La  Mancha'  (107%  of  capa- 
city)." says  Rodden.  "But  considering 
that  doing  'Knickerbocker  Holiday'  and 
'Allegro'  isn't  exactly  playing  it  any- 
where in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
vest.  I'm  well-satisfied." 

The  policy  of  doing  great  musicals  of 
the  past,  the  off-beat,  and  possibly,  orig- 
inal musicals  is  the  implied  policy  of 
MUSIC  THEATRE,  according  to  Rod- 
den. 
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AROUND  CAMPUS— continued 


Attending  a  MUSIC  THEATRE 
production  of  Rodgers'  and 
Hammerstein's  "Allegro"  along 
with  managing  director  Dan 
Rodden,  '41,  (second  from 
right)  were  (from  left):  Jerome 
White,  stage  manager  of  the 
original  production  of  "Al- 
legro;" William  Hammerstein. 
son  of  the  famed  playwright; 
Dr.  Josephine  M.  Callan,  di- 
rector of  the  verse  chorus  in 
the  original  production  of  "Al- 
legro." and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  V. 
Hartke,  O.P..  chairman  of  the 
speech  and  drama  department 
at  the  Catholic  U. 


Brother  Daniel  Bernian,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  president  emeritus,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the 
college's  Community  of  Chris- 
tian Brothers.  He  had  previ- 
ously served  as  director  from 
1960  to  1968  and  as  college 
president  from   1958  to  1969. 


La  Salle  backs  Bill  Kahmar 
(with  ball)  and  Vince  Gallagher 
(second  from  right)  thwart 
Philadelphia  Textile  offensive 
thrust  during  first  night  soccer 
game  ever  played  by  Explorers 
at  Pete  Leaness  Tourney,  at 
Temple  Stadium.  Sept.  14.  La 
Salle  dropped  2-1  heartbreaker 
to  nationally-ranked  Rams  and 
battled  Temple  to  0-0  tie  in 
consolation. 


Brother  David  S.  Ryan,  F.S.C. 
(left)  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president  at  La 
Salle.  Barbara  Jean  Arthur  has 
been  named  the  college's  first 
woman  admissions  counselor. 


HUH  II 


'35 

Deceased:  Henry  J.  Joseph,  Jr. 

'37 

Edward  A.  Conner  retired  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  Labs,  Wyndmoor,  where  he 
had  been  assistant  to  the  director  for 
management. 

'38 

John  P.  Leonard  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Grantee  Management  Improve- 
ment, a  new  division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

'39 

Ernest  A.  Polin  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director,  patent  operations,  for 
Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

'41 


'49 


Robert   L.   Dean 


Robert  L.  Dean  has  been  named  vice 
president,  regulatory  and  government 
affairs,  U.S.  pharmaceutical  products,  of 

'Smith     Kline     &     French     Laboratories. 

'.  Deceased:  Charles  D.  Heavey. 

'48 

Chester  S.  Kwoka,  D.O.  has  joined  the 
.Lebanon.  Pa.  Veterans  Administration 
'Hospital  as  staff  psychiatrist.  John  L. 
iMcCloskey  vice  president  of  Public 
'Affairs  at  La  Salle,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  to  develop  a 
faster  plan  for  post-high  school  educa- 
tion in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area. 
This  committee  was  formed  by  Charles 
|G.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Phila.  Com- 
imission  on  Higher  Education.  James 
(L.  J.  Pie,  Esq.  is  national  president  of 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom. 
IGeorge  C.  Thompson  has  been  promo- 
ted to  manager  of  machine  sales  at  the 
Pa.  Crusher  Corporation.   Broomall. 


Vincent    J.    Folen 


4Jk 


William  F.  X.  Coffey,  M.D.  has  been 
named  eastern  reinsurance  medical  di- 
rector for  Occidental  Life  of  California. 
Vincent  J.  Folen  a  research  physicist 
in  solid  state,  has  been  awarded  the  1971 
Pure  Science  Award  from  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  branch  of  the  Re- 
search Society  of  America.  Daniel  A. 
Morris  was  promoted  to  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Bank.  Phila. 

'50 

John  J.  Burns  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Atronics  Division  of  Lear  Siegler, 
Inc.  was  graduated  from  the  advanced 
management  program  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  John  Helwig,  M.D., 
chief  of  the  cardio-vascular  section  of 
Germantown  Hospital,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Heart  Association  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Theodore  C. 
Kutzer  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  John  Wanamaker's 
suburban  stores.  Robert  E.  Lodes  started 
a  new  firm:  Fire-Chem  Manufacturing 
Co.  to  make  fire  and  other  safety  equip- 
ment. Samuel  J.  Pinizzotto  and  Harry 
Quinn  received  their  doctorates  in  edu- 
cation from  Temple  University.  Joseph 
T.  Waugh  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  Melvin  Richman  Inc..  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  MARRIAGE:  David  W.  Mor- 
gan to  Mary  Louise  Anne  Fitzsimmons. 


'51 


John  J.  Bradfield 


John  J.  Bradfield  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  sales  and  marketing  at  the  Penn- 


sylvania Crusher  Corp.  Broomall.  MAR- 
RIAGE:    Eugene     M.     DeLaurentis     to 

Barbara  A.  Sinkler. 

'52 

Leonard  F.  Gmiener  has  received  his 
master's  degree  in  education  from  Wes- 
tern Maryland  College.  George  W.  Rose 

has  been  appointed  vice  president,  Trust 
Division,  of  Industrial  Valley  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 


'53 


Thomas    Timmins 


Francis  X.  Dennehy  was  admitted  to 
the  partnership  of  Haskins  and  Sells 
and  transferred  to  their  Las  Vegas  office. 
Thomas  Timmins  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  in 
the   investment   management  department. 

'54 

Joseph  A.  Dawson  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  of  Quality  Assurance,  at  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  Phila.  John  E. 
Hughes  received  his  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion from  Temple  University  in  May. 
George  L.  Mason,  III,  C.L.U.  has  be- 
come Director  of  Communications  for 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Joseph  E.  Quinn  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Hawthorne  Park  School 
in  Willingboro.  N.J.  BIRTHS:  To  John 
McEIvinney  and  wife  Anne,  a  daugh- 
ter. Kathleen:  to  Ted  McGrath  and  wife 
Helen,  a  son,  Anthony:  to  Earle  Wood 
and  wife  Pat,  a  daughter,  Lujean. 

'55 

Albert  Cantello,  Navy  cross  country  and 
assistant  track  coach,  was  manager  of  a 
contingent  of  American  athletes  who 
competed  in  national  meets  at  Paris  and 
Athens.  Gerald  J.  Dawson  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Fox  Chase  Bridge,  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
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The  last  annual  alumni  stag 
was  held  in  the  College  Union 
on  Oct.  1  and  was  highlighted 
by  the  first  (annual?)  appear- 
ance of  such  former  campus 
coeds  as  Amy  Wohl,  '71,  chat- 
ting with  classmates. 


ter  for  former  drug  dependent  or  addic- 
ted teen-agers.  Donald  D.  Heil  was  elec- 
ted treasurer  of  Blue  Cross  of  Greater 
Philadelphia.  James  J.  Morris  has  been 
promoted  from  senior  vice  president  to 
executive  vice  president  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commercial  Banking  Di- 
vision of  Continental  Bank. 

'56 

Rev.  Leo  P.  McGann  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Wil- 
mington.   Deceased:   Donald  O.   Olimpo. 

'57 


John    J.    Berner 


John  J.  Berner  has  been  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Walter  J.  Eckroth  has  been  named  mana- 
ger of  data  services  at  the  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Joseph  T.  Flaherty 
received  a  master's  degree  in  industrial 
relations  at  Temple  University.  Robert 
Kramer  will  spend  the  1971-72  academic- 
year  at  the  Rutherford  Laboratory,  Hor- 
well.  England,  where  he  will  be  associate 
professor  of  Physics.  Maj.  James  P.  Mc- 
Williams,  USMC  has  been  promoted  to 
Lieut.  Colonel.  Russell  C.  Middleton  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  accounting  at 
Temple  University.  Robert  A.  Romano 
received  his  master's  degree  in  education 
at  Temple  University.  John  Snyder  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  English  at  St.  John's 
University  (N.Y.)  and  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Staten  Island  Com- 
munity College. 

'58 

Norman  Bernstein,  I'll. I),  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  associate  professor  of  history 
and   philosophy   of  education   at    Mt.   St. 


James  E.  Franz 


Mary's  College.   Dr.  Donald   R.  Chipley 

has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
Education  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. James  E.  Franz  vice  president  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company,  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa.,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  president,  elected 
a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Bank.  Joseph  Gindhart,  Esq.  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  college's  Alumni 
Association  at  a  special  election  of  the 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors.  Patrick  F. 
Kennedy  has  been  appointed  manager, 
engineering  projects  &  financial  adminis- 
tration of  RCA.  Vincent  N.  Mancini  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Delaware 
County  Community  College.  Joseph  Mc- 
Guinness  received  his  master's  degree  in 
education  at  Temple  University. 


'59 


John  W.   Ki  i  i«l.  r 


Joseph  P.  Itraig,  Esq.  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fox 
Chase  Bridge,  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
former  drug  dependent  or  addicted  teen- 
agers. Thomas  T.  Deegnan  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  finance  for  the 
Frankford  Supply  Co.  John  W.  Kreider, 
VI. D.  a  faculty  member  at  the  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  has  been  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor  of  Pathology. 


Norman  E.  Oelschlegel  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  accounting  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity. Anthony  A.  Turci  has  been  named 
accounting  manager  for  the  Lumite  Divi- 
sion of  the  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  MARRIAGE: 
Samuel  J.  Watt  to  Carol  Anne  Kurta. 

'60 

James  J.  Canavan,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  Isaac  Roach  &  Co.  Inc.. I 
Philadelphia    Insurance    Brokers.    Ronald 
J.  Chrzanowski  has  been  appointed  to  the 
pension  department  of  Reliance  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Robert  R.  Davis  is  an] 
area  representative  for  continuing  educa 
tion  for  Pennsylvania  State  University  irij 
Delaware  County.  Thomas  J.  Monczewsk  > 
received  his  master's  degree  in  educatiorjl 
at  Temple  University.  Ercole  J.  Oristagli(:i 
was  awarded  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work  by  Temple  University.  Joseph  J.  Mjl 
Sgro  has  been  named  director  of  develop/ 
ment  at  Gallaudet  College,  Washington 
D.C.  Joseph  J.  Young  has  been  promote1 
to  a  finance  staff  position  at  Philco-Ford' 
Aerospace  &  Defense  Headquarters  anil 
transferred  to  Newport  Beach.  Cal. 


'61 

John  L.  (Les)  Burke,  a  former  Abingtoi 
High   School   assistant    basketball   coach 
has  been  named  Spring  Garden  College' 
head  basketball  coach.  John  P.  Finnegai 
received  a  master's  degree  in  education  a 
Temple     University.     Maj.     Richard     M 
Schieken,    M.D.    has    received    the    U.fl 
Army    commendation    medal    at    Walts' 
Reed  Hospital  where  he  is  chief  of  pednj 
atric  cardiology.   Daniel  A.  Tumolo  an 
John   F.   Idinski   have   received   master 
degrees   in   business   administration   fror 
Drexel  University.  John  J.  Ward  has  bee 
named  vice  president  for  finance  and  aill 
ministration    at    the    Atlantic    Contaimf 
Line,  N.Y. 


'6 


Desmond   X.   Butler   received   a    mastei 
degree   in   history  at  Temple   Universit 
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Philip  Romanick 


James  L.  Coleman  was  awarded  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  industrial  management  at 
Temple  University.  John  Du  Fois  has  re- 
ceived has  master's  degree  in  Spanish  from 
West  Chester  State  College.  Edward  F. 
Kelly  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  Peter  J.  Kee- 
nan  has  been  named  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  advertising-public  relations  firm  of 
Doremus  &  Company.  Philip  Romanick 
has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of 
Garfield  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. Francis  J.  Sexton  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  Sommer  Maid 
Creamery,  Inc. 

'63 

Larry  Chilson   is   the  program  instructor 

■  of  the  employment  orientation  and  com- 
ll  munications    skills    program    being    con- 
ducted   by    the    Bureau    of   Employment 
Security  at  Lock   Haven,   Pa.   Patrick  J. 

|   Conner,    who   has   been   teaching   in    the 
.1  Wissahickon  school  district  since  Septem- 
!  ber  1966.  has  been  appointed  administra- 
tive  assistant  at  the  senior  high  school. 
i  Stephen  \V.  Cook  has  received  a  master's 
i  degree    in    business    administration    from 
'  Drexel   University.   Harold   Derstine   has 

I  been  made  vice  president  of  marketing  for 

Ii  Schulze  &  Burch  Biscuit  Co..  Chicago. 
111.  Paul  W.  Dornish  has  been  appointed 

I I  staff  assistant   at   the   Harrisburg   branch 
( l  office   of   Conn.   General   Life   Insurance 

Co.   Michael   F.   Dougherty    received   his 

■  I  master's  degree  in  industrial  relations   at 
I  j  Temple   University.    Richard   L.   Duszak, 

ICPA  has  been  admitted  to  the  partnership 
!of  Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  Eugene 
Grabowski  received  a  master's  degree  in 
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TV  "Spots"  Before  His  Eyes 


If  there's  one  thing  that  John 
C.  Noonan,  '59,  must  do  as  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  New 
York  edition  of  Triangle's  best- 
selling  TV  Guide  magazine,  it's 
make  quick,  "propitious"  de- 
cisions. 

"Unlike  many  magazines,  TV 
Guide  has  a  short  'shelf  line.'" 
explains  the  one-time  Seventeen 
magazine  columnist  /  promotion 
director.  "Other  weeklies  last  on 
the  news  stands  longer,  but  TV 
Guide  is  good  only  from  Tuesday 
morning  until  Friday  night." 

Being  responsible  for  spur-of- 
the-moment  advertising  deci- 
sions keeps  Noonan's  head 
spinning  demographically  around 
all  kinds  of  readership  audits  and 
television-viewing  surveys.  It  also 
keeps  his  home  phone  ringing. 

"Television  (advertising)  time 
frequently  becomes  available  at 
the  last  minute,"  explains  Noo- 
nan. "Often  I'll  get  a  call  at  6:30 
P.  M.  from  one  of  tne  New  York 
stations  advising  that  there's  a 
$4,000  spot  available  at  7:00  P.M. 
You  don't  have  too  much  time  to 
make  up  your  mind." 

Noonan  has  been  with  Triangle 
Publications  continuously  since 
graduation  except  for  one  year 
(1966)  when  he  became  southern 
advertising  manager  for  P.   Bal- 


lantine   &   Sons,   in   Washington. 
D.  C. 

"Our  ads  won  all  kinds  of 
awards  but  they  didn't  sell  any 
cases  of  beer,"  he  recalls. 

After  a  three-year  stint  at  Sev- 
enteen where  he  learned  the  ma- 
gazine business  and  wrote  a 
column  called  "Clipboard"  about 
theatre  and  films,  Noonan  went 
to  Miami  as  promotion  manager 
of  TV  Guide's  Florida  edition.  He 
sold  a  lot  of  magazines,  wrote  a 
few  articles,  and  found  himself 
invited  to  appear  on  a  local  tele- 
vision show  hosted  by  one  Waldo 
Norris. 

"She  threw  me  off  the  show 
right  on  the  air,"  says  John.  "Ap- 
parently she  didn't  like  some- 
thing that  I  wrote." 

Noonan's  tour  in  Miami  lasted 
until  1964  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  TV  Guide's  Washington, 
D.  C.  office.  He  had  been  in  New 
York  since  1967  where  he  also 
promotes  Seventeen  and  the  Ziff- 
Davis  Publications. 

A  bachelor.  John  has  done 
graduate  work  in  English-litera- 
ture at  N.Y.U.  He's  also  active  in 
the  Academy  of  TV  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences, the  International  Radio  & 
Television  Society,  and  National 
Press  Club. 
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education  at  Temple  University.  Francis 
J.  Read  has  been  added  to  the  sales  staff 
of  William  J.  Cook's  real  estate  office- 
Richard  W.  Serfass  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Temple  University. 
James  J.  Sloan  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Weightman  Inc..  Phila..  as  a  media  buyer. 
Deceased:  Vincent  De  Paul  Fitzgerald. 


'64 


*:£ 


John   S.   Tagye 


Richard  I..  Bernhardt  has  been  named 
assistant  supervisor  in  the  group  claim 
department  at  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
Aetna  life  &  Casualty.  Carl  J.  Bowden 
has  received  a  master's  degree  in  science 
from  Drexel  University.  Roger  G.  Bucs, 
M.D.  has  been  appointed  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  anesthesiology  at  the  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Anthony  J.  D'Er- 
rico,  D.O.  completed  two  years  of  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  Memor- 
ial Osteopathic  Hospital.  York.  Pa.  He 
will  enter  a  two  year  fellowship  program 
in  Oncology  at  Nassau  Hospital.  Mineola. 
Long  Island.  N.Y.  Peter  J.  Hopkins  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  economics 
from  Trinity  College  Richard  B.  Hoppen- 
hauer  received  a  master's  degree  in  Spanish 
from  Adelphia  University.  James  P.  I.arkin 
received  his  master's  degree  in  marketing 
at  Temple  University.  Joseph  McCarthy 
is  a  weapons  systems  officer  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  AB  John  J.  Rette  has  received  his 
master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Drexel  University.  John  S.  Tagye 
has  been  named  credit  office  manager  at 
the  Dallas  service  center  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son.  Inc.  Donald  J.  Walheim 
passed  his  bar  exam  and  is  now  practicing 
law  in  San  Antonio.  Texas.  William  T. 
Walker,  III.  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  History 
at     Clemson     University.     MARRIAGE: 


John  J.  McGroarty.  Jr.  to  Jane  Louise 
Stiglitz. 

'65 

Joseph  M.  Borzilleri  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Francis  J.  Breslin  was  awarded  a 
master's  degree  in  German  at  Temple 
University.  J.  Donald  Daemer  has  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  Drexel  University.  Rob- 
ert H.  Dager  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Villanova.  Wil- 
liam Di  Meo  received  a  master's  degree 
in  accounting  at  Temple  University. 
James  J.  Flannery  has  been  appointed 
assistant  district  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers  Inc. 
William  I..  Garberina  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Temple  University. 
John  E.  Geraghty  has  been  appointed 
director  of  food  services  by  the  Haver- 
ford  Pa.  School  Board.  Gene  A.  Iannette 
has  been  awarded  a  master's  degree  in 
education  by  Rutgers  University.  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Le  Fevre  has  been  ordained  for 
the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  where  he  is 
presently  stationed  at  St.  Anthony's  Par- 
ish. William  H.  Marshall  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  engineering  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  George  T.  Munyan  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  history  at 
Temple  University.  J.  Montgomery  Ques- 
enberry  received  a  master's  degree  in 
political  science  at  Temple  University. 
Thomas  J.  Stinson  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from 
Drexel  University.  Francis  J.  Taylor  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Charles  A.  Wagner  was  named 
supervisor  of  Simons  Recreation  Center, 
in  Phila.  MARRIAGE:  Cedric  J.  Mc- 
Keever  to  Julianna  Kopolo. 

'66 

Richard  H.  Uberston  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Temple  University. 
Roy  J.  Barry  has  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  business  administration  from 
Drexel  University.  Edward  T.  Creagan, 
M.D.  is  now  a  staff  associate  in  the  Na- 
tional   Cancer    Institute    at    the   National 


Institutes  of  Health.  He  recently  com- 
pleted internship  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital. University  of  Michigan.  John  A. 
Keane  has  been  promoted  to  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  distribution 
center  at  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  Edward  M. 
Laska,  M.D.  has  completed  his  internship 
at  Lankenau  Hospital  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve.  Medical  Corps.  Gerald  J.  Mc- 
Coneghy  received  a  master's  degree  in 
sociology  at  Temple  University.  Anthony 
J.  Nocella  received  his  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  at  Temple  Uni- 
\ersity  Capt.  Raymond  D.  O'Brien,  who 
received  the  Army's  Charles  H.  Hiser 
Instructor  of  the  Year  Award,  will  enter 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  to  study  for  the  Diocesan  priesthood. 
James  Tracey  has  been  accepted  into  the 
professional  organization  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  James  Wilson  re-j 
ceived  a  master's  degree  in  industrial  man-j 
agement  at  Temple  University.  Stanley  S. 
Zelenki  has  been  assigned  to  Eglin  AB, 
Fla.  MARRIAGES:  Alfonso  Di  Bene- 
detto, III,  to  Kxistine  Owen:  Michael  E. 
Laska  to  Roberta  Jane  Price:  John  H. 
Speiehert  to  Joyce  Anne  Garnick.  BIRTH: 
To  JOSEPH  DUVALL  and  his  wifej 
Maryann.  a  daughter.  Monica. 
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James  Patrick  Cain  was  awarded  a  docto 
of  medicine  degree  by  Temple  Universit; 
School    of   Medicine.    He   will    intern 
Reading  Hospital.  Domenick  J.  De  Angeli 
of  South  Jersey  National  Bank,  has  beei 
promoted     to     assistant    vice    president 
Joseph    Del    Collo    has    been    appointe 
manager  of  environmental  services  at  S 
Francis  Hospital,  N.Y.  Henry  E.  Rzem 
enievtski  has  joined  the  law  firm  of  Cha* 
and  Clancj   in  Philadelphia.  Lawrence  J 
Gryn   has   received   a   master's  degree 
accounting  at  Temple  University.  Ruhei 
J.   Marbach   received   a   Ph.D.   in   philo 
ophy   at    Temple    University.   Thomas 
Marness  has  received  a  master's  degree 
business  administration  from  Drexel  Un 
versity.  John  J.  Masington  received  a  ma 
ter's  degree  in  history  at  Temple  Unive 
sity.  Dennis  M.  Ma/iarz  has  been  award' 
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PROFILE 


A  Matter  of  Cultivation 


As  the  new  president  of  the 
college's  Alumni  Association, 
Robert  J.  (Bob)  Schaefer.  '54, 
expects  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  working  with  La  Salle's 
6,500  undergraduates. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
strong  (alumni)  association."  ex- 
plains the  one-time  public  infor- 
mation chief  of  the  college,  "we 
must  start  cultivating  the  stu- 
dents. Once  they  get  interested, 
they  usually  maintain  that  inter- 
est. We  have  15,000  alumni  and 
most  of  them  we  don't  see  from 
the  day  they  graduate  until  the 
day  they  die.  We  lost  them  dur- 
ing their  four  student  years." 

Schaefer,  the  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  at  Philadelphia's 
Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
says  that  two  years  he  spent  as 
La  Salle's  publicity  director 
(1958-60)  should  help  make  him 
a  more  effective  alumni  presi- 
dent. 

"I  probably  will  have  an  advan- 
tage because  I  know  so  many 
people  on  campus."  he  says. 
"Working  at  the  college  has  also 
given  me  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
some  of  the  problems  (college) 
administrators  face." 

Schaefer  hopes  to  tighten  the 
communication  lines  so  that  both 
the  young  and  old  alumnus  will 
share  the  benefits  of  the  "volu- 
ble" institution  that  La  Salle  has 
become. 

"There  must  be  an  intelligent 
exchange  of  ideas  from  all-fac- 
tions." he  explains.  "I  would  hate 
to  see  the  institution  becoming 
extremely  liberal  or  extremely 
conservative." 
Schaefer  cringes  whenever 
[    he  hears  a  classmate  complain- 


ing about  the  "permissiveness" 
of  today's  generation. 

"It's  all  relative,"  he  says.  "The 
class  of  '34  thought  that  the 
class  of  '54  was  getting  away 
with  murder.  Some  people  of  my 
era  would  be  shocked  if  they 
walked  on  campus  today.  I  ask 
them  to  take  a  look  at  their  own 
children." 

Schaefer  recalls  that  most  of 
his  counterparts  were  "Roose- 
velt Democrats"  who  were  also 
looking  to  change  things,  but 
within  the  system.  If  there's  one 
big  difference  between  today's 
college  students  and  the  young 
people  of  20  years-ago.  it's  the 
present  generation's  inability  to 
laugh  at  themselves. 

"Maybe  some  of  us  are  losing 
our  sense  of  humor.  We  should 
help  them  (the  younger  genera- 
tion) find  theirs  instead  of  losing 
our  temper,"  he  says. 

"People  forget  that  there  were 
(student)  demonstrations  in  my 
time."  Schaefer  recalls.  "One 
time  the  students  threw  up  a 
picket  line  outside  the  (Leonard 


Hall)  cafeteria  because  of  the  ter- 
rible food.  The  administration 
was  receptive  to  their  demands 
and  brought  in  a  better  conces- 
sionaire. It  was  the  most  efficient 
student  demonstration  I've  ever 
seen." 

Despite  his  hopes  of  luring  the 
younger  alumni  into  the  active 
fold,  Schaefer  has  no  intentions 
of  ignoring  the  old  grads.  "I'd 
like  them  to  become  more  aware 
of  the  tremendous  changes  on 
campus.  And  I  want  the  admini- 
stration to  know  how  they  feel 
about  vital  issues.  Here's  where 
we  need  good  communication. 

"Look,  I  never  thought  we  (La 
Salle)  had  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
anyone.  Our  faculty  was  first- 
rate  when  I  went  here  and  it's 
even  better  now.  The  new  class- 
room building  is  super.  We  have 
a  lot  to  offer." 

Schaefer,  39,  lives  with  his 
wife,  Celeste,  and  four  children, 
Mary,  6;  Robert  J.,  Jr.  5;  Paul,  4, 
and  John,  1,  in  surburban  Maple 
Glen,  Pa. 


!a  Salle.  Fall  1971 
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MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  yo-jr  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by: 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 

Attach  the  label  from 
the  bock  cover  of  this 
issue  and  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phila  ,  Penna 
19141 


Nar 


Class  Yr. 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


ATTACH    LABEL   HERE 
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doctor  of  medicine  (M.D.)  degree  from 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey  at  Newark.  Dr.  Maziarz  was 
awarded  honors  in  pediatrics  and  psychia- 
try, and  received  the  Mosby  Book  Award 
for  the  highest  rank  in  pediatrics.  He  will 
begin  a  pediatric  internship  at  Maryland 
Hospital.  Newark  William  H.  Orth  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  F.nglish  at 
Temple  University.  Gerard  M.  Papp  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  osteopathy  degree  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy 
William  Buckle}  Rathford  has  received 
the  M.D.  degree  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College     Raymond    A.   Ricci,   administra 


Lawrence  S.    Gryn 


live  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Fvenin 
Division  at  the  College,  recehed  a  ma' 
ter's  degree  in  education  at  Temple  Un 
versity.  Robert  J.  Salanione  also  receive 
a  master's  degree  in  education  at  Tempi 
University.  Francis  Sczerbenie  has  re 
ceived  a  master's  degree  in  materials  eng 
neering  from  Drexcl  University.  Geor£ 
D.  Taylor  has  been  awarded  a  master's  & 
gree  in  social  work  at  Rutgers  Universit; 
Timothy  E.  I'rhanski.  M.D.  was  graduate 
from  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Universil 
School  of  Medicine.  Michael  J.  Vergai 
received  his  MD  from  Hahnemann  Med 
cal  College  Hospital.  Philip  .1.  Vitale  h; 
been  awarded  a  doctor  of  medicine  iMI 
degree  from  the  College  of  Medicine  ar 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  at  Newai 
MARRII'D:  Clifford  R.  .Indue  to  Steph 
nie  Ann  Dziekonski;  Joseph  RosinsW  j 
Lucille  Marie  Zuber. 


'68 

George  H.  Bull»inkel  has  been  awarded  a 
muster's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Rutgers  University.  Joseph  F.  Burke 
has  received  a  master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Miami.  John 
F.   Caviston   has   received    his   master   of 
library  science  degree  from  Drexel  Uni- 
versity.  Jeffrey    Heberley   has   received   a 
master's  degree  in  applied  mechanics  from 
Drexel  University.  John  V.  Izzo  received 
a  master's  degree  in  education  at  Temple 
University.   Richard  J.  Junod   received  a 
master's   degree   in   education   at   Temple 
University  John  F.  Kenney  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Drexel  University.  James  M.  Knepp 
received   a   master's  degree   in   finance   at 
Temple  University.  Robert  J.  McDermott 
received  a  master's  degree  in   library  sci- 
ence it  Drexel  University.  William  Travers 
has  been  promoted  from  backfield  coach 
to  head  football  coach  at  North  Catholic- 
High  School.  Phila.  MARRIAGE:  James 
Christopher    Day.    Jr.    to    Kathleen     D. 
■rigelwich.   BIRTHS:  to  Joseph  Murphy 
and  wife,  a  son.  loseph  Shawn:  to  Eugene 
Stohrer   and    wife.    Nancy,    a    son.    Scott 
Eugene. 
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Rene  \  ander 
Vossen 


Robert  William  Cote  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Temple  University. 
Charles  Cronin  has  received  a  masters 
degree  in  English  from  Niagara  Univer- 
sity. James  \V.  Degnan  received  a  master's 
degree  in  psychology  at  Temple  Univer- 


sity.  George  Edwards  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from 
Harvard  Business  School.  Gregory  J. 
Giuliano  received  a  master's  degree  in 
education  at  Temple  University.  Byron  E. 
Goldstein  received  a  master's  degree  in 
biology  at  Temple  University.  Leo  J.  kulp 
received  a  master's  degree  in  education  at 
Temple  University.  Francis  M.  Milone 
and  George  J.  Mirchuk  received  master's 
degrees  in  history  at  Temple  University. 
Robert  M.  Moore  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  education  at  Temple  University. 
John  Oldynski  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  history  from  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. James  J.  O'Neill  has  been  promoted 
to  Army  specialist  five  while  serving  with 
the  Casualty  Brigade  in  Vietnam.  Mi- 
chael J.  Popadieh  was  promoted  to  Army 
Captain  while  serving  with  the  3rd  Ar- 
mored Division  in  Germany.  Rene  Yander 
Vossen  has  been  appointed  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  Et.  Thomas  J.  VV'itkowski  is  con- 
valescing at  Valley  Forge  Army  Hospital 
from  injuries  received  in  Germany.  Vic- 
tor Eoong  Woo  received  a  master's  degree 
in  biomedical  engineering  from  Drexel 
University.  Eugene  P.  Zalewski  received  a 
master's  degree  in  finance  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity. MARRIAGES:  Thomas  E.  Fur- 
long to  Dixie  Slade:  Kenneth  F.  Klenk  to 
Carol  Ann  Smulk:  Robert  D.  Lowden  to 
Jeanne  Anne  Looney.  Deceased:  John  M. 
Feeny  and  Joseph  Secsick. 
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George  A.  Bennett.  Jr.  has  been  contracted 
to  the  Summit  County  Criminal  Justice 
Commission  (Akron.  Ohio)  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Akron  as  an  adjudication  research  as- 
sistant for  one  year.  Daniel  J.  Devlin  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  the  Group  In- 
surance Dept.  of  Travelers  Insurance  Inc.. 
Phila.  John  W.  Eck  will  be  a  temporary 
replacement  as  librarian  of  the  Worthing- 


ton  Scranton  campus  library  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State  University  at  Dunmore. 
Joseph  T.  Fenton  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  at  the  Naval 
Aviation  School  Command.  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola.  Fla.  Robert  Dennis 
Freedman  has  received  a  master's  degree 
in  library  science  at  Drexel  University. 
Thomas  R.  McGuigan  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Miami's  School  of  Law 
under  a  Harvey  T.  Reid  scholarship. 
Gregory  Steel  is  presently  serving  with  the 
Signal  Corps  in  Germany.  Michael  B. 
Steinmetz  was  graduated  from  recruit 
training  at  the  Naval  Training  Center 
Great  Lakes.  Ill  It.  Walter  M.  Urban,  Jr. 
completed  a  nine-week  air  defense  artillery 
officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss.  Texas.  MAR- 
RIAGE: George  Ashmore  to  Dorothy  Lee 
Waterfield:  Da»is  K.  Hardican  to  Jean  A. 
Gilroy:  Paul  W.  Howard  to  lane  D.  Hart- 
man:  John  P.  Ingalzo  to  Colleen  M.  Leh- 
man: George  IE  Levesque,  Jr.  to  Jeri  Ann 
Christensen;  Ronald  F.  O'Driseoll  to 
Kathleen  Marie  Nugent:  Robert  J.  Panne- 
packer  to  Dorothy  Patricia  Kelble;  Mi- 
chael J.  Wilson  to  Barbara  Ann  Maurer. 
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David  Badolato  has  been  admitted  to 
Hahnemann  Medical  College.  Joseph 
Dreisbach  has  accepted  a  teaching  assist- 
anlship  at  Lehigh  University  where  he  has 
begun  work  for  a  master's  degree.  He  was 
recognized  also  for  his  scholastic  achieve- 
ment by  the  American  Institute  of  Chem- 
ists. Philip  Mitch  has  become  a  broker 
with  Chesley  and  Alloway.  Arthur  R.  Sy- 
pek  is  presently  attending  Setson  Hall  Law 
School  MARRIAGF:  Thomas  Di  Grego- 
rio  to  Mary  Anne  Sargent:  George  T. 
Murphy  to  Michelle  Kathleen  McGlynn: 
Jose  Ramerez  to  Patricia  R  Ruth:  William 
Walker  to  Nancy  Ann  Griffith. 


La  Salle,  Fall  1971 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE  UNION  TOURS  1972 


FLIGHT  ONLY  $154.30 


Europe  January  1972 
Ski  and  Travel 
Germany  and  Austria 
8  days — Jan.  9-16 
You  have  four  choices 


1.  Innsbruck  and  Flight  $220.00 

2.  Kitzbuehel  and  Flight  S220.00 

3.  Tour  to  Vienna  and  Munich  including  flight  $250.00 

4.  Flight  only  $154.30 — prorated  as  144  seat  charter, 
$3.00  U.S.  Airport  tax  extra. 

Deposit  of  $50.00  each  reserves  space — refundable  in  full 
before  December  9.  All  prices  based  on  144  seat  charter. 

Space  is  limited — -early  reservations  are  suggested. 
Further  information  sent  on  request.  Group  meetings  will  be 
held  before  departure.  Open  to  students,  staff,  faculty, 
alumni  of  L.S.C.  and  their  immediate  family. 

Inclusive  Features  of  Tour 


1 


2. 


9. 
10. 


Guaranteed  direct  Phila.  departure  to  Munich  via  707 

— Lufthansa — jet.  Includes  first  class  meals  and  open 

bar,  inflight  movies. 

All   land  transportation  via  deluxe  motorcoach.   Pre- 

registration  at  hotels. 

Good   tourist   hotels   or   pension   with   twin   or   triple 

bedded  rooms.  All  with  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Private  rooms  and  private  baths  can  be  requested. 

Meals  (Breakfast  and  full  dinner  daily) 

Porterage;  Taxes:  Tips  including  meals. 

Six  nites  -  seven  days  in  Kitzbuehel  or  Innsbruck  or 

3  nites  in  Munich  and  3  nites  in  Vienna. 

Discounts  on  ski  equipment  and  rentals;  also  on  lifts 

and  lessons. 

In  Innsbruck  free  transportation  to  ski  areas. 

Kitzbuehel    and    Innsbruck    offer    heated    swimming 

pools,  sauna  baths,  ice  skating,  theatres,  discotheques. 


Special  Folder  on  this  trip  available — call  VI-8-8300. 


Additional  LaSalle  College  Union  Trips- 1972 

Proposed  as  of  Oct.  15 


Bahamas  '72 


Hawaii  '72 


8  days — April  2-9 

Phila.  departure 

Price — $169.00  includes  Flight,  hotels,  some 
meals,    tips,  taxes,  extras 


8  days — June  or  July 

United  Airlines — llikai  Hotel — Phila.  departure  some 
meals,  tours,  tips,  and  taxes  $299.00 


Send  your  deposit  or  request  further  information  now. 


Union  Directors  Office 

LaSalle  College 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 
Vi-8-8300.  Ext.  281-282 

Enclosed  is  my  deposit  of  $  ($50.00  per  person)  for  reservations  for  the  LaSalle  College  Jan. 

'72  Europe  Trip  (Ski  and  travel)  leaving  Phila.  Jan.  9.  I  wish  flight  only  ;  entire  tour  to  Innsbruck ; 

Kitzbuehel  ;  or  Vienna  and  Munich  . 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Bahama  Trip  (Apr.  2-9)  ;  Hawaii  Trip  ;  additional  proposed 

trip 


NAME- 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


PHONE 


STATE 


ZIP 


Looking  west  from  the  campus  parking  lot. 
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